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CONTINUATOR'S PREFACE. 



THE name of Goldsmith is familiar to 
every class of readers. His poems and other 
works have passed through many editions, and 
are yet in a state of requisition. He was a 
better poet than historian : but his efforts in 
the latter capacity have been honored with 
praise ; and the work, of which a continuation 
is now given, is sufficiently popular to claim a 
renewal of publication. It is, perhaps, too 
concise ; but it is to be considered that a great 
number of readers are content with an abridge- 
ment of more voluminous histories, and that 
many of those who have read larger works 
upon the same subject are occasionally in- 
clined to have recourse to a compendium. 

The Continuation embraces a very remark- 
able period ; and the events and transactions, 
worthy of record, are so numerous, that it is 
difficult to bring into a small compass the vast 
fund which offers itself to an historic writer. 
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Omissions and errors wiU, therefore, be more 
readily excused by the candid reader. The 
author has endeavoured to unite propriety of 
remark, purity and force of language, with au- 
thenticity and correctness of statement ; but he 
cannot boast of complete success. Every one 
is not a Livy or a Tacitus, a Davila or a 
GuicciARDiNi, a Hume or a Gibbon. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Of the Beitons before the arrival of the Romans. 

It is fortunate for mankind, that those periods of his* 
tory which are the least serviceable, are the least 
known. It has been the study of many learned men 
to rescue from obscurity, and throw light upon, those 
early ages when the Britons were wholly barbarous^ 
and their country uncultivated. But these researches 
have generally terminated in conjecture ; so that whence 
Britain was at first peopled, or took its name, is still 
uncertain. The variety of opinions upon this head 
serve to prove the futility of all. 

It will, therefore, be sufficient to observe, that this 
beautiful island, by some thought the largest in the 
world, was called Britannia by the Romans long before 
the time of Caesar. It is supposed that this name was 
originally given to it by the merchants who resorted hi- 
ther from the continent. These called the inhabitants 
by one common name of Briths, from the custom among 
the natives of painting their naked bodies and small 
shields with an azure blue, which in the language of 
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the country was called brithf and which served to dis* 
tinguish them from those strangers who came among 
them for the purpose of trade of alliance. 

The Britons were very little known to the rest of the 
world before the time of the Romans. The coasts oppo* 
site Gaul,. indeed, were frequented by merchants who 
traded thither for such commodities as the natives were 
able to prodtice. Th^se, it is thought, after a time^ 
possessed themselves of all the maritime places where 
they had at first been permitted to reside. There,, 
finding the country fertile, a&d c(»nmodiously situated 
for trade, they settled upon the sea-side, and introduced 
the practice of agriculture. But it was vfery different 
with the inland inhabitants of the country, who consi- 
dered themselves as the lawful possessors of the soil» 
These avoided all correspondence with the new-comers, 
whom tfaey considered as intruders upon tl^r p^apextj,. 

The inland inhabitants are represented as extremely 
numerous,, living in cottages thatched with straw, and 
feeding large herds of catUe. Their houses were scat-^ 
tered dil crv^ the country, without observance of order 
Gf distance, being placed at smaller or greater faitervafa^ 
as they were invited by the fertility of the soil, or the 
convenience of wood and water. They lived mostfy 
tipon milk, or flesh procured by the chase. What 
clothes they wore to cover any part of their bodies were 
usually the skins of beasts; but much of the body 
(as the arms, legs, and thighs) was left naked, and those 
parts were usually painted blue. Their hair, which was 
long, flowed down upon their backs and shoulders^ 
while their beards were kept close shaven, exc^ upon 
the upper lip, where it was suffered to grow. The dress 
of savage nations is every where pretty mudi the same^ 
being calculated rather to inspire terror than to excite 
love or reqwct. 
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The commodities exported from Britidii were chiefl]F 
hides and tin. This nietal was then thought peculiaar 
to the island, and was in much request al»road, both in 
nearer and remoter regions. Some silvar mines were 
also known, but not in common use, as the inhabitants 
had little knowledge how to dig, refine, or impftrMi 
them. Pearls also were frequently found on their shores, 
but neither clear nor coloured like the oriental, and 
therefore in no great esteem among strangers. Tbqr 
had little iron ; and what thej had, was used either for 
arms, or for rings, a sort of money current among them.. 
They had brass money also; but this was aU brought 
from atu*oad. 

Thdr language, customs, religion, and government, 
, were generally the same With those of the Gauls, their 
neighbours of the continent. As to their government, 
it consisted of several small principalities, each under 
its respective leader ; and this seems to be the earliest 
mode of dominion with which mankind is acquainted, 
and deduced from the natural privileges of paternal au- 
thofit7. Whether these small principalities descended 
by succession, or the princes were elected in conse- 
quence of the advantages of age, wisdom, or valour in 
their families, is not recorded. Upon great or uncom-> 
mon dangers a commander-in-chief was chosen by com- 
mon consent, in a general assembly ; and to him was 
committed the conduct of the general interest, the 
power of making peace, or leading to war. In the 
ehmce of a person to such power, it is easy to suppose 
that unanimity could not always be found ; whence it 
often happened, that the separate tribes were defeated 
one after the other, before they could unite under a 
single leader for their mutual sa&ty. 

Their forces consisted chiefly of foot, and yet they 
could brii^ a considerable number of horse into the 
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field upon great occasions. They likewise used chariots 
in battle, which, with short scythes fastened to the ends 
of the axle-trees, inflicted desperate wounds, spreading 
terror and devastation wheresoever they drove. Nor, 
while the chariots were thus destroying, were the war- 
riors who conducted them unemployed. These darted 
their javelins against the enemy, ran along the beam, 
leaped on the ground, resumed their seat, stopped or 
turned their horses at full speed, and sometimes cun- 
ningly retreated to draw the enemy into confusion. No- 
thing can be more terrible than the idea of a charioteer 
thus driving furiously in the midst of dangers ; but these 
machines seem to have been more dreadful than dan- 
gerous ; for they were quickly laid aside when this brave 
people was instructed in the more regular arts of war. 
The religion of the Britons was one of the most con 
sidcrable parts of their government ; and the Druids, 
who were the guardians of it, possessed great authority 
among them. These endeavoured to impress the minds 
of the people with an opinion of their skill in the arts of 
divination ; they offered sacrifices in public and private, 
and pretended to explain the immediate will of Heaven. 
No species of superstition was ever more horrible than 
theirs. Besides the severe penalties which they were 
permitted to inflict in this world, they inculcated the 
eternal transmigration of souls, and thus extended their 
authority as far as the fears of their votaries. They 
sacrificed human victims, which they burned in large 
wicker idols, made so capacious as to contain a multi- 
tude of persons at once, who were thus consumed to- 
gether. The female Druids plunged their knives into 
the breasts of the prisoners taken in war, and prophe*- 
sied from the manner in which the blood happened to 
stream from the wound. Their altars consisted of four 
broad stones, three set edge- wise, and the fourth at top. 
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many of which remain to this day. To these rites, tend* 
ing to impress ignorance with awe, they added the au- 
sterity of their manners, and the simplicity of their lives. 
They lived in woods, caves, and hollow trees; thdr 
food was acorns and berries, and their drink water ; by 
these arts they were not only respected, but almost 
adored by the people. They were admired not only for 
knowing more than other men, but for despising what 
aU others valued and pursued. Hence they were pa- 
tiently permitted to punish and correct crimes from 
which they themselves were supposed to be wholly free ; 
and their authority was so grqat, that not only the pro- 
perty but also the lives of the people were entirely at their 
disposal. No laws were instituted by the princes, or 
common assemblies, without their advice and approba- 
tion ; no person was punished by bonds or death, with- 
out their passing sentence; no plunder taken in war 
was used by the captor, until the Druids determined 
what part they should seclude for themselves. 

It may be easily supposed that the manners of the 
people took a tincture from the discipline of their teach- 
ers. Their lives were simple, but they were marked 
with cruelty and fierceness ; their courage was great, 
but neither dignified by mercy nor by perseverance. In 
short, to have a just idea of what the Britons then were, 
we have only to turn to the savage nations which stiU 
subsist in primaeval rudeness. Temperate rather from 
necessity than choice ; patient of fatigue, yet inconstant 
in attachment; bold, improvident, and rapacious;— 
such is the picture of savage life at present, and such it 
appears to have been from the beginning. Little enter- 
tainment, therefore, can be expected from the accounts 
of a nation thus circumstanced ; nor can its transactions 
come properly under the notice of an historian, since 
they are too minutely divided to be exhibited at one 
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Tiew; <fce actors are too barbarous to interest the 
reader ; and no skill can be shown in dereloping the 
motives and counsels of a people chkflj actuated bjr 
sudden and tumultuary gusts of passion. 



CHAPTER II. 



From the Descent of Julius C^sar to the relin^ 
quishing of the Island by the Romans. 

The Britons, in the rude and barbarous state in which 
we have just described them, seemed to stand in need 
of more polished instructors ; and indeed whatever evils 
may attend the conquest of heroes, their success has 
generally produced one good effect, in disseminating 
the arts of refinement and humanity. It ever happens^ 
when a barbarous nation is conquered by another more 
advanced in the arts of i^eace, that it gains in elegance % 
recompense for what it loses in liberty. The Britons 
had long remained in this rude but independent stated 
when Caesar, having over-run Gaul with his victories, 
and willing stiU farther to extend his fame, determined 
upon the conquest of a country that seemed to pronttse 
an easy triumph. He was allured neither by the riches 
nor by the renown of the inhabitants ; but, being ambi- 
tious rather of splendid than of useful conquests, he was 
willing to carry the Roman arms into a country, the te^ 
mote situation of which would add seeming difficulty to 
the enterprise, and consequently produce an incr^u^ of 
reputation. His pretence was, to punish these isdandaas 
fco* having seirt succours to the GslvAs while he waged 
war against that nation, as well as for granting an asy- 



liim to sueh of the eoemy aa bad sought protectioQ finon 
his resentment. The nativen, informed of his inteotioB» 
were sensible of the unequal contest, and endeavoured 
to appease him by submiision. He received their am* 
bassadors with great complacency, and having exhorted 
them to continue steadfast in the same sentiments, in the 
mean time made preparations for the execution of his 
design. When the troops destined for the expedition 
w^e embarked, he set sail for Britain about midnight^ 
and the laesit morning arrived on the coast near Dov^ 
where he saw the rocks and cliffs covered with armed 
men to oppose his landing. 

Finding it impracticable to gain the shore ante 
where he first intended, from the agitation of ch. 55^ 
the sea and the impending mountains, he resolved tp 
dhoose a landmg-plaoe of greater security. The [dace 
he chose was about eight miles farther on, (some sup* 
poae at Deal,) where an inclining shore and a level coun- 
try invited his attempts. The poor, naked, ill-armed 
Britons, we may weU suppose, were but an unequal 
match for the disciplined Romans, who had before con^ 
quered Gaul, and afterwards became the conquerors of 
the workL However, they made a brave opposition 
againrt the ¥^;eran army ; the conflicts between theoa 
were fierce, the losses mutual, and the success variousu 
The Britons had chosen Cassibelaunus for their com^ 
mander in chief; but the petty princes uoda* his com«- 
mand, either desiring his station, or suspecting his fide*- 
lity, threw off their allegiance, , Some of them fled with 
their fi>rces into the internal parts of the kingdopa; 
others submitted to Caesar: till at length Cassibelaunus 
himself, weakened by so many desertions, resolved upon 
making what tawss he was aide, while he yet had power 
iojoeefi the fiebL The conditions offered by Caesa?, 
and accepted by bim, weK, that he tdmuid aend to thip 
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continent double the number of hostages at first de-* 
manded, and that he should acknowledge subjection to 
the Romans. 

The Romans were pleased with the name of this new 
and remote conquest, and the senate decreed a suppli* 
cation of twenty days in consequence of their generates 
success. Having, therefore, in this manner rather dis« 
covered than subdued the southern parts of the island, 
Caesar returned into Gaul with his forces, and left the 
Britons to enjoy their customs, religion, and laws. But 
the inhabitants, thus relieved from the terror of his arms, 
neglected the performance of their stipulations; and 
only two of their states sent over hostages according to 
the treaty. Caesar, it is likely, was not much displeased 
at the omission, as it furnished him with a pretext of 
visiting the island once more, and completing a con- 
' quest which he had only begun. 

Accordingly the ensuing i^ring he set sail for Bri- 
tain with eight hundred ships ; and, amving at the place 
of his former xiescent, he landed without opposition. 
The islanders, being apprised of his invasion, had as- 
sembled an army, and marched down to the sea-side to 
oppose him ; but, seeing the number of his forces, and 
the whole sea, as it were, covered with his shippings, 
they were struck with consternation, and retired to their 
places of security. The Romans, however, pursued 
them to their retreats, until at last common danger in- 
duced these poor barbarians to forget their former 
dissensions, and to unite their whole strength for the 
mutual defence of their liberty and possessions. Cas- 
sibelaunus was chosen to conduct the common cause ; 
and for some time he harassed the Romans in their 
march, and revived the desponding hopes of his coun- 
trymen. But no opposition that undisciplined strength 
could make was able to repress the vigour and intrepi- 
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dity of Caesar. He discomfited the Britons in eveiy 
action; he advanced into the country^ passed tlie 
Thames in the face of the enemy, took and burned the 
capital dty of Cassibeiaunus, established his ally Man« 
. dubratius as sovereign of the Trinobantes ; and» having 
t>bliged the inhabitants to make new submissions, he 
again returned with his army into Gaul, having made 
himself rather the nominal than the real possessor o( 
the island. 

Whatever the stipulated tribute might have been, it 
is more than probable, as there was no authority left to 
exact it, that it was but indifferently paid. Upon the 
accession of Augustus, that emperor had formed a de- 
sign of visiting Britain, but was diverted from it by an 
unexpected revolt of the Pannonians. Some years after 
he resumed his design ; but, being met in his way by the 
British ambassadors, who promised the accustomed tri- 
bute, and made the usual submissions, he desisted from 
his intention. The year following, finding them remiss 
in their supplies, and untrue to their former professions, 
he once more prepared for the invasion of the country ; 
but a well-timed embassy again averted his indignation, 
and the submissions he received seemed to satisfy his 
resentment: upon his death-bed he appeared sensible 
of the overgrown extent of the Roman empire, and re- 
commended it to his successors never to enlarge their 
territories. 

Tiberius followed the maxims of Augustus, and, 
wisely judging the empire already too extensive, made 
no attempt upon Britain. Some Roman soldiers having 
been wrecked on the British coast, the inhabitants not 
only assisted them w*ith the greatest humanity, but sent 
them in safety back to their general. In consequence 
of these friendly dispositions, a constant intercourse of 
good offices subsisted between the two nations; the 
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principal British nobility resorted to Rome^ and man^ 
received their education there. 

From that time the Britons began to improve in all 
the arts which contribute to the advancement of human 
nature. The first art which a savage people is gene^ 
rallf tsraght b j politer neighbours, is that of war. The 
Britons thenceforward^ though not wholly addicted to 
the Roman method of fighting, nevertheless adopted ae* 
veral of their improvements, as well in their arms as im 
their arrangement in the field. Their ferocity to stran- 
gers, for which they had been always remarkaUe, was 
mitigated ; and they began to permit an intercourse of 
commerce, even in the internal parts of the country. 
They still, however, continued to live as herdsmen and 
hunters ; a manifest proof that the country was yet Init 
thinly inhabited. A nation of hunters can never be po- 
pulous, as their subsistence is necessarily difiiised over 
a large tract of country, while the husbacMlman converts 
every part of nature to human use, and flourishes moit 
by the vicinity of those whom he is, to suppcM*t 

The wild extravagances of Caligula, by whidi he 

threatened Britain with an invasion, served rather to 

expose him to ridicule, than the island to danger. The 

Britons, therefore, for almost a century, enjoyed tbdr 

fiberty unmolested, till at length the Romans, in the 

reign of Claudius, began to think serioudy of redodog 

them under their dominion. The expedition for this 

purpose was conducted in the beginning by Plautius 

and other commanders, with that success which usualljr 

attended the Roman arms. 

A. B. Claudius himself, finding affairs sufficiently 

4S. prepared for his reception, made a journey tfai- 

Hier, and received the submission of such states as, i£V* 

ing by commerce, wefe willing to purchase ttam^UlSty 

at the expanse of freedom. It is trae, that many of tfa^ 
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kdand proTiooes prefisrred tiieit native flinifilicitj to a»» 
ported elegance, and, rather than bow thdr necks to the 
Roman yoke, offered their bosoms to the sword. But 
the southern coast, with aU the ad|acent inland covatryw 
was seized bj the conquerors, who secured the posses* 
^on by fortif3ring camps, building fortresses, and plaii^ 
ing colonies. The other parts of the country either 
thought diemselves in no danger, or continued patient 
spectators of the approadung devastatiofu 

Caractacus was the first who seemed willing, by a vi- 
gorous efibrt, to rescae his country, and rq)el its insuUr 
ing and rapacious conquerors. The venidity and cat-- 
ruptioQ of the Roman pmims and officers, who weie 
appointed to levy tlie contributions in Britain, served to 
excite the indignation of the natives, and give spirit to 
fais attempts. This rude soldier, though with inferior 
forces, cmitinued, for about the space of nine years, to 
oppose and harass the Romans ; so that at length Osix^ 
rius Scapula was sent over to command their armies. 
He was more successful than his predecessors. He^- 
vanced the Roman conquests over Britain, pierced the 
country of the Silures, a warlike nation along the A. J>. 
banks of the Severn, and at length came up with 51» 
Caractacus, who had taken possession of a very advan- 
tageous post upon an inaccessible mountain, washed by 
a deep and rapid stream. The unfortunate British ge- 
neral, when he saw the enemy approaching, drew lAp 
his army, composed of different tribes, and, going from 
nnk to rank, exhorted them to strike the last blow fiir 
liberty, safety, and life. To tl^se exhortations his sol- 
diers replied with shouts of determined valour. But 
what could undisciplitied bravery avail against the attack 
of an army skilled in all the arts of war, and inspired by 
a long train of conquests? The Britons were, after an 
43bBtmate resistance, totally routed; and a few 4ays 
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In the mesa time the Britons, taking advantage of his 

dbience, resolved, by a .general insurrection, to free 

themselves from that state of abject servitude to which 

they were reduced by the Romssis. They had many 

motives to aggravate their resentment ; the greatness of 

their taxes, which were'kvied with unremitting severity; 

the cruel inscdenoe of thieSr conquerors, who reproached 

tiBHit very poverty which they had caused ; but parlicu-^ 

kniy the cruel treatment of Boadicea, queen of the 

Iceni^ drove them at last into open rebellion. Prasa-^ 

tagcis, king oS the Iceni, «t his death, had bequeathed 

ooe^half of his dominions to the Romans^ and the other 

to Im daughters ; thus hoping, by the sacrifice of a part^ 

to secure the rest in his family ; but it had a di^rent 

effect; for the Roman prooirator immediately took 

possession of the whole ; and when Boadicea^ the widow 

ef the deceased, attempted to remonstrate, he ordered 

lier to be scourged like a slave^ and violated the cfaas- 

Mty of her dauj^ers. Tl^se outrages were sufficient 

|0 :produce a revolt through the whole isk^. The 

Iceni, being the most deeflj interested in the quarrel^ 

were the first to take arms ; all the other states soon 

feflopwed the example : and Boadicea, a woman of gi^at 

beauty and raasculkie spirit, was appointed to head the 

cimimon forces, which amounted to two hundred and 

thirty thousand fighting men. These, exasperated by 

tbeir wrongs, attacked several of the Roman settlements 

aod colonies with success. Pa^Mnus hastened to relieve 

Ijondon, which was already a flourishing colony; but 

fcniid on his arrival that it wouki be requisite, for the 

general safety, to abandon that place to the merciless 

fury of the e&emy. London was therefore soon reduced 

to ashes ; such of the inhahbiants as remained in it were 

soBSBacred;:andthe Rosnans, with s31 other strangers, 

to the number of seventy thousacid, were croeUy put ton 
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tke sword. Flashed with these sudcesses^ the Britons 
no longer sought to avdid the eneiiij, but boldly caine 
to the {dace wh^re Paulinus awaited their arrival^ posfc^ 
ed in a very advantageous manner with a b^d^* of ten 
thousand aaen. TIi^ battle was obstinate and bloody. 
Boodicea hersdf appeared in a charidt with her. two 
daugfat»&9 and harangued her army with mitecuUne 
fimmiess; but the irregular and undiciplined faiavery 
of her ixoapa was unable to resist the codl intiepidilli^ 
of the Eomans^ They were routed with great slaiightex* t 
esghty thousand perished in the field, and an infinite 
number were made prisonws ; while Boadicea herself 
fearing to fall into the hands of the enraged victor, put 
on end to her life by. poison. Nero soon after recalled 
Paulinus from a government, wfaere^ by uxBkxmg and 
inflicting so many severities, he was judged improper to 
compose the angry and alarmed mimls of the natives. 
After an interval. Cereals recdved the command from 
Vespasian, and, by his bravery, propagated the terror 
of the R(»man arms. Julius Frontinns succeeded Ce» 
realis^ both in authority and rqnitation. The general 
who finally established the dominion of the Romans id 
tl»s iedand, was JnUus Agricda, who governed it during 
the reigns of VesfKi^n, Titu^ and Dbmitian^ and dis» 
tinguished himself as well by his courage as humanity. 
Agricola, who is considered as one of the greatest 
characters in history, formed a regular plan for sub^ 
duii^ and civilising the island, and thus rendering the 
acquisition useful to the conquerors* As the northern 
part of the coontry was least tractable, he carried hia 
victorious arms thither, and defeated the undisciplined 
enemy in every encounter. He pierced into the former* 
ly mocoessiUe forests and mountains of Caledonia ; he 
ikove ORward all those fierce and intractaUe spirits who 
preferred fiunine to slavery, and who, rather than sab- 
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empire were frequently left without a guard ; and the 
weakness of the government there frequently excited 
fresh insurrections among the natives. These* with A 
thousand other calamities, daily grew greater; and, a» 
tiie enemies of the Roman people increased, their own 
dissensions among each other seemed to increase in the 
same proportion. 

During these struggles the British youth were fre-^ 
quently drawn away into Gaul, to give ineffectual sue* 
cour to the various contenders for the empire, who,. 
failing in every attempt, only left the name of tyrants 
behind them. In the mean time, as the Roman forces 
decreased in Britain, the Picts and Scots continued still 
more boldly to infest the northern parts ; and crossing 
the friths, which the Romans could not guard, in little 
wicker boats covered with leather, filled the country^ 
wherever they came, with slaughter and consternation* 
When repulsed by superior numbers, as was at first 
always the case, they retired with the spoil, and watch- 
ed for the next opportunity of invasion, when the Ro«^ 
mans were drawn into the remoter parts of the island. 

These enterprises were often i*epeated, and as often 
repressed, but still with diminishing vigour on the side 
of the defendants. The southern natives being accus- 
tomed to have recourse to Rome, as well for protection 
as for laws, made supplications to the emperors, and 
had one legion sent over for their defence. This relief 
was, in the beginning, attended with the desired effect; 
the barbarous invaders were driven back to their native 
deserts and mountains. They returned, however, when 
the Roman forces were withdrawn ; and although thej 
were again repulsed by the assistance of a legion once 
inore sent from Rome, yet they too well perceived the 
freakness of the enemy, and their own superior force* 

jit length^ in the reign of Yalentinian the Younger^ 
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tbe empire of Rome began to tremble for its capital; 
ind its rulers, being fiitigued with distant expeditioni^ 
informed the wretched Britons,, whom their own arts 
bad enfeebled, that they were now no longer to ex* 
pect foreign protection. They accordingly drew away 
from the kland all the Romans, and many of the Bri« 
tons who were fit for military services. Thus, taking 
their last leave of the island, they left the natives to 
the choice of their own government and kings. They 
gave them the best instructions the calamitous times 
would permit, for exercising their arms, and repairing 
^ their ramparts. They helped the natives to erect anew 
a wall of stone, built by the emperor Severus across 
the island, which they had not at that time artisans 
skilful enough among themselves to repair. Having 
thus prepared for their departure in a friendly manner, 
tilie Romans left the island, never more to return, after 
having been masters of it during the course of near four 
centuries. 

It may be doubted whether the arts which the Ro- 
mans planted among the islanders were not rather pre- 
judicial than serviceable to them, as they only contri- 
buted to invite the invader, without furnishing the means 
of defence. If we consider the many public ways and 
viUas of pleasure that were then among them, the 
many schools instituted for the instruction of youth, the 
numberless coins, statues, tessellated pavements, and 
other curiosities^ that were common at that time, we 
have no doubt that the Britons made a very considera- 
Ue progress in the arts of peace, although they declined 
in those of war. But, perhaps, an attempt at once 
to introduce these advantages will ever be ineffectual. 
The arts of peace and confinement must rise by slow 
degrees in every country ; and can never be propagat- 
ed with the same rapidity by which new governments 

c2 
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may be inteoduMd* It wiU take, periiaps^ a dourae 6i 
some centuries before a barbaitoiis people eafii ^itirelj 
adopt tbe manners of their ccn)(}ueror»; so tiiat all tbe 
pains bestowed by the Romans im educating the Britoai^ 
only served to render them a more desirable olivet id 
invasion, and cbressed them up as victims for succeedifig 
alatighter. 



CHAPTEa III. 

The Bbitons and Saxons. 

cuta Thb Britons, b^ng now left to themselves^ eda^ 
430. sidered their new ittKsrties as their greatest ca^ 
]amity« They had been kng tanght to lean upon others 
for support; and^ that being now taken away^ they 
found themselves too feeble to make any oppositimu 
Far from practising the lessoH thej had received from 
the Rom^is^ they aggravated their misfortunes with mi- 
ai^iling complaints^ whidi only served to rend^ them 
s^ more ccntemptible. Unaccustomed Jjoth to th6 
perils of war and to the cares of civil government, tfaqr 
found themselves incapable of forming or executing any 
measures for resisting the incursions of their barbaroiisr 
nivadei^ Though the Roman soldiers were draiv^B 
away, their fennilies and descendants were stiil spread 
ever the &ce of the country, and left wkbout a single 
person of conduct or courage to defend them. To 
complete the measure of their wretche^ess, the few * 
xhen of any note who remained amoi^ them wwe i»* 
fected with the ambition of being £9iiemo8t in command!; 
and» disregarding the common enemy^ were engaged ift 
disi^iiflion among each otber. 
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In tite mean time the Picts and Scots, uniting toge^ 
tfier, began to look upon Britain as their own, and at- 
tacked the northern wall with redoubled forces. ITiis 
rampart, though formerly built of stone, had been some 
time beforerepaired with sods ; and, consequentlj, it was 
ill fitted to repress the attacks of a persevering enemy. 
The assailants therefore were not at the trouble of pro- 
curing military engines or battering-rams to overthrow 
it, but with iron hooks pulled down the inactive de* 
fenders from the top, and then undermined the fortM* 
cation at their leisure. Having thus opened to them- 
selves a passage, they ravaged the whole country with 
impunity, while the Britons sought precarious shelta* 
in their woods and mountains. 

In this exigence the unhappy Britons had a third 
time recourse to Rome, hoping to extort by importu- 
nity that assistance which was denied upon prudential 
motives. Aetius, the renowned general of Valentinian, 
had, about that time, gained considerable advantages 
over the Goths, and seemed to give fresh hopes of re* 
storing the Roman empire. It was to him they ap- 
plied for succour, in a strain of the most abject solici- 
tation. " The barbarians," said they, •• on the a. d. 
one hand, drive us into the sea ; the sea, on the 446. 
other, drives us back upon the barbarians. We have 
only the hard choice left us, of perishing by the sword, 
or being drowned in the deep.*' Such, however, were 
the calamities of the Romans themselves, surrounded 
as they were by myriads of savage nations, that they 
could yield no assistance to such remote and unservice- 
tlble aOies. 

The Britons, thus neglected, were reduced to de- 
spair; while, having left their fields uncultivated, they 
began to find the miseries of famine added to the hoi- 
rors of war. It happened, however, that the barbs^ 



liattfir themselveflf began to feel the same inoonvenienceir 
in a country which they had ravaged ; and, being ha^^ 
rassed by the irruptions of the Britons, as well as by the 
want of necessaries, they were obliged to retreat from 
the southern parts of the kingdom laden with spoil. 

The enemy having thus left the country open, the 
Britons joyfully issued from their mountains and fo* 
rests, and pursued once more their usual arts of hus- 
bandry, which were attended with such abundance in 
the succeeding season, that they soon forgot all their 
past miseries. But it had been happy for them if 
plenty had not removed one evil to plant another. 
They began, from a state of famine, to indulge them-^ 
selves in such riot and luxury, that their bodies were 
totally enervated, and their minds debauched. 

. Thus, entirely occupied in the enjoyment of the pre- 
sent interval of peace, they made no provision for re- 
sisting the enemy, who were only taking breath to re- 
new their former invasions* Christianity, indeed, had 
been introduced among them some time before, though, 
at what period is not certainly known : however, to the 
other calamities of the state were added also their disr 
putes in theology. The disciples of Pelagius, who was 
a native of Britain, had increased in a great degree ; 
and the clergy, who considered his opinions as hereti* 
cal, were more solicitously employed in resisting them 
than in opposing the common enemy. Besides all these 
calamities, a terrible pestilence visited the southern 
parts of the island, which thinned its inhabitants, and 
totally deprived them of all power of resistance. 
< It was in this deplorable and enfeebled state that the 
Britons were informed of fresh preparations for an invac* 
sion from their merciless northern neighbours. To op^ 
pose their progress, they pitched upon Vortigern as their 
igeneraL and sovereign ; a prince who is said to have 
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tnsed himself to tlie supreme command bj the miuder 
of his predecessor. This step was only productive of 
fiesh calamities. Vortigem, instead of exerting what 
strength yet remained in the kingdom, only set himself 
to look flJbout for foreign assistance ; and the Saxons 
appeared to him at once the most martial, and the 
most likely to espouse his interests. 

The Saxons were one branch of those Gothic nations 
which, swarming from the ncnthem hive, came down to 
^ve laws, manners, and liberty, to the rest of £u* 
rope. A part of this people, under the name of Suevi^ 
had, some time before Caesar's invasion of Gaul, sub» 
dued and possessed an extensive empire in Germany. 
These, for their strength and valour, were formidable 
to all the German tribes. They were afterwards di- 
vided into several nations, and each became £impus 
£>r subduing that country which was the object of its 
invasion. France, Germany, and England, were among 
the number of their conquests. 

There is a period between savage rudeness and exces* 
sive refinement, which seems peculiarly adapted for the 
purpose of war, and which fits mankind for great achieve-* 
ments. In this state of half-refinement, when com- 
pared to the Britons, were the Saxons at the time their 
assistance was thought necessary. They dressed with 
some degree of elegance, which the generality of the 
Britons, even though so long under the institutions of 
the Romans, had not yet learned to practise. Their wo* 
inen used linen garments trimmed and striped with 
purple. Their hair was bound in wreathes, or fell in 
curls upon their shoulders ; their arms were bare, and 
their bosoms uncovered ;-^fashions which, in some mea* 
sure, seem peculiar to the ladies of England to this day. 
Their government was generally an dective monarchy^ 
and sometimes a republic. Their commanders wefe 



fjioseir for 'their merits and dismissed from Aity wiwfn 
thdr authority was no longer needful. The salaries thejr 
were supplied with, seldom exceeded a bare sub^steoce-; 
and the honours they received were tlie only reward of 
their superior dangers and fatigues. The custom of 
trying by twelve men is of Saxon original : slavery was 
unknown among them, and they were taught to prefer 
death to a shameful existence. We , are told by Mar- 
cellinus, that a body of them, being taken prisoners, 
were kept for exhibition on the amphitheatre at Rome^ 
as gladiators, for the entertainment of the people. The 
morning however on which they were expected to 
perform, they were every one found dead in his cd^ 
all choosing rather a voluntary death than to be the 
Ignominious instruments of brutal pleasure to their 
conquerors. The chastity of this people is equally re* 
laarkable ; and to be without diildren was to be with* 
out praise. But their chief excellence, and what they 
most gloried in, was their skill in war. They had, in 
80me measure, learned discipline from the Romans, 
whom they had oSben defeated ; and had, for a century 
and a half before, made frequent descents upon the 
coasts of Britain for the sake of plunder. They were^ 
therefore, a very formidable enemy to the Romans when 
settled there ; and an officer was appointed to oppose 
their inroads, under the title of the ^^ Count of the Sax* 
on shore.'' Thus, ever restless and bold, they consi- 
dered war as their trade^ and were, . in consequence^ 
taught to consider victory as a doubtful advantage, but 
courage as a certain good. A nation, however, entiiely 
addicted to war, has seldom wanted the imputation of 
oruelty, as those terrors which are opposed without Sear 
are oflten inflicted without regret. The Saxons are re* 
|MPesented as a very cruel nation ; but we must remem* 
iier that their enemies have drawn the picture. 



It Wm upon this people that Yoitigeni turned A. D« 
his eyes for miocour against the Picts and Scots^ 494i 
whose cniekies, perhaps, were still more flagrant. It 
certainly was not without the most pressing invitations 
tibat the Saxons deigned to espouse their cause ;^ and 
we are yet in possession of the form of their request, as 
left us by Witichindus, a contemporary historian of 
some credit : ^ The poor and distressed Britons, almost 
worn out by hostile invasions, and harassed by conti- 
nual incursions^ are humble supplicants to you, most 
▼aliant Saxons, for succour. We are possessed of a 
wide-extended and a fertile country ; this we yield wholly 
to be at your devotion and command. Beneath tfartS 
wings of your val<»ir we seek for safety, and shall wiKk 
ingly undergo whatever services you may hereafter^ be 
pleased to impose." 

It was no disagreeable circumstance to these con* 
qaerorSf to be thus invited into a country upon- whidi 
they had, for ages bdbre, been forming designs* In 
consequence therefore of Vortigem's solemn invitation^ 
they arrived with fifteen hundred men, under the com* 
mand of Hengist and Horsa, who were brothers, and 
landed on the isle of Thanet. There they did not long 
remain inactive ; but, being joined by the British forces^ 
tiiey boldly marched against the Picts and Scots, who 
had advanced as far as Lincolnshire, and soon gained a 
complete victory over them. 

Hen^st and Horsa possessed great credit among their 
countrymen at home, and had been much celebrated for 
tiieir valour and the splendour of their descent. They 
were believed to be sprung from Woden, who was wor^ 
diij>ed as a god among this people, and were saM to be 
no more than the fourth in descent from him. This re* 
port, how fabukius soever, did not a little contribute to 
lucreasetbdrautborityanKmg their associates ; and beii^ 
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sensible of the feitilitj of the oountrjr to whidi thejr 
cajme, and the barrenness of that which they had left be- 
hind, they invited over great numbers of their country- 
men to become sharers in their new expedition. It was 
no difficult matter to persuade the Saxons to embraoe 
an enterprise, which promised at once an opportunity of 
displaying their valour and of rewarding their rapacity. 
A. D. Accordingly they sent over a fresh supply of five 
451. thousand men, who passed over in seventeen 
vessels. 

It was now, but too late, that the Britons began to 
entertain apprehensions of their new allies, whose num« 
bers they found augmenting as their services became 
less necessary. They had long found their chief pro- 
tection in passive submission ; ^ and they resolved^ 
upon this occasion, to bear every encroachment with 
patient resignation. But the Saxons, being determined 
to come to a rupture with them, easily found a pretext, 
in complaining that their subsidies were ill paid, and 
their provisions withdrawn. They, therefore, demanded 
that these grievances should be immediately redressed, 
otherwise they would do themselves justice ; and in the 
mean time they engaged in a treaty with the Picts, whom 
they had been caUed in to repress. The Britons, im- 
pelled by the urgency of their calamities, at length took 
up arms; and having deposed Vortigem, by whose 
counsel and vices they were thus reduced to an extre- 
mity, they put themselves under the command of Vor- 
timer, his son. Many were the battles fought between 
these enraged, nations ; their hatred to each other being 
still more inflamed by the difference of their religion, 
the Britons being aU Christians, and the Saxons stili 
remaining in a state of idolatry. There is little to en* 
tertain the reader in the narration of battles, where ra- 
ther obstinate valour than prudent conduct procured 



llie victory ; and, indeed, Ae accounts giren us of them 
are very opposite, wlien described by British and SaxoB 
Mtti^ts. However, the progress the latter still made 
in the island sufficiently proves the advantage to have 
teen on their side ; although, in a battle fought at ISgles- 
£Kd» Horsa, the Saxon general, was slain. 

But a single victory, or even a repetition of suocesSp 
could avail but little against an enemy continually reinr 
jforced from abroad ; for Hengist, now become sole 
isommander, and procuring constant supplies from his 
native country, carried devastation into the most remote 
corners of Britain. Chiefly anxious to spread the terror 
4i£ his arms, he spared neither sex, age, nor condition^ 
Imt laid the country desolate before him. The priests 
and bishops found no protection from their sacred call* 
ing, but were slaughtered upon their altars. The people 
were massacred in heaps ; and some, choosing life upon 
the most abject terms, were contented to become slaves 
to the victors. It was about this time that numbers de- 
jierted their native country, and fled over to Arroorica, 
since called Britanny, where they settled in great num* 
hers, among a people of the same manners and language 
with themselves. 

The British historians, in order to account for the 
4easy conquest of their country by the Saxons, assign 
^eir treachery, not less than their valour, as a principal 
•cause. They allege that Vortigem was artfiiUy inveigled 
into a passion for Rowena, the daughter of Hengist ; 
4ind9 in order to marry her, was induced to settle upon 
lier &ther the fertile province of Kent, from which the 
JSaxpns could never after be removed. It is alleged 
iJso, that upon the death of Vortimer, which happened 
Portly after the victory obtained at Eglesford, Yorti- 
^m his father was reinstated upon the throne. It is 
added, that this weak monarch accepting of a festival 
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imn Hengist, three hundred of his nobility were treadK 
erewnly idaughtered^ and himself detained as a captive. 

Be these facts as they may, it is certain that the 
affairs of the Britons gradually declined ; and they found 
bat a temporary relief in the valour of one or two of 
their succeeding kings. After the death of Vortimer, 
Ambrosius, a Briton though of Roman descent, was in- 
vested with the command, and in some measure proved 
successful in uniting his countrymen against the Saxons. 
He penetrated with his army into the heart of their pos- 
sesfiions ; and though he fought them with doubtful ad- 
vantage, yet he restored the British interest and domi- 
nion. Still, however, Hengist kept his ground in the 
country, and inviting over a new tribe of Saxons, under 
il^ command of his brother Octa, he settled them in 
Northumberland. As for himself, he kept possession 
ei the kingdom of Kent, (comprehending also Middlesex 
and Essex) ; fixing bis royal seat at Canterbury, and 
leaving his new-acquired dominions to his posterity. 
A.D. After the death of Hengist, several other Ger- 
488. man tribes, allured by the success of their coun- 
tiymen, came over in great numbers. A body of their 
A.D. countrymen, under the command of ^la and his 
477. three sons, had some time before laid the foun- 
dation of the kingdom of the South Saxons, though not 
without great opposition and bloodshed. This new 
kingdom included Surrey, Sussex, and the New Forest ; 
and extended to the frontiers of Kent. 

Another tribe of Saxons, under the command of Cerdic 
and his son Kenric, landed in the West, and thence took 
the name of West Saxons. These met with a very vigo- 
rous oppositipn from the natives ; but, being reinforced 
from Germany, and assisted by their countrymen on 
the island, they routed the Britons ; and, although re^ 
larded in their progress by the celebrated king Arthur, 
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ttey had straigth enough to keep posBeBsioii of the cmk 
quests they had already made* C&cdk, theiefoine» with 
las son Renric, established the third Saxim king- a^d# 
dam ia the island, namely, that of the West S19» 
Saxons, including the counties of Hants, Dorset^ Wittfl^ 
Berks, and the Isle of Wight. 

It was in opposing this Saxon invader that the ode- 
hrated Prince Arthur acquired his fame. Howsoever 
unsuccessful all his valour might have been in the eikt 
yet his name makes so great a figure in the fiibuloUf 
amals of the times, that some notioe must be taken of 
JaoL This prince is of such dbscure origin^, that sobm 
authors su[q;K)se him to be the son of king Ambroeius, and 
otibers only hb nephew; others again ^rm that he was 
a Cornish prince, and son of Gurlois, king of that pro* 
vince. However this be, it is certain he was a oom- 
mander of great valour; and, could courage alone repair 
the misenUe state of the Britons, his might have been 
effectual. According to Nennius, and the most autheiu 
tic historians, he is said to have worsted the Saxons in 
twdve successive battles. In one of these, namely, that 
liENiglit at Caer-Baden, in Boks, it is asserted that he 
killed no less than four hundred and Ibrty of the enemy 
with his own hand. But the Saxons were too numerous 
and powerful to be extirpated by the desultory efforts 
of single valour ; so that a peace only, and not conquest, 
xesidted from hk victories. The enemy, therefore, sim 
gained ground ; and this prince, in the decline of life, had 
the mortification, firom some domestic troubles of Ins 
own, to be a patient spectator of their encroachmenisL 
His first wife had been carried off by Meluas, king <if 
Someraetshirei, who detained her a whole year at Glas* 
toDbury,nntil Arthur, discoveiingthe place of her retneaf^ 
advanced with an army against the ravisher, and bUigcid 
Um to give her back, by the mediation of Gildas Alfafr» 
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aiufiu In his second wife, perhaps, he might have been 
more fortunate, as we have no mention made of her ; bat 
it was otherwise with his third consort, who was de* 
bauched by his own nephew Mordred. This produoeA 
a rebellito, in which the king and his traitorous kin^ 
man meeting in battle, they slew each other. 

In the mean time, while the Saxons were thns gain* 
ing ground in the West, their countrymen were not less 
active in other parts of the island. Adventurers a.]>» 
itill continuing to pour over from Germany^ one 579* 
body of them, under the command of UiTa, seized upoa 
the counties of Cambridge, Suffolk^ and Norfolk, mad 
gave their commander the title of king of the East 
Angles, which was the fourth Saxon kingdom founded 
in Britain. 

Another body of these adventurers formed a kingdom 
under the title of East Saxony, or Essex, comprehend* 
ing Essex, Middlesex, and part of Hertfordshire. This 
kingdom, which was dismembered from that of Kent, 
formed the fifth Saxon principality founded in Britain. 

The kingdom of Mercia was the sixth which was 

A.i>. established by these fierce invaders, compre* 

585. bending all the middle counties, from the banks 

of the Severn to the frontiers of the two last-named 

kingdoms. 

The seventh and last kingdom which they obtained 
was that of Northumberland, one of the most powerful 
and exten»ve of them all. This was formed from the 
union of two smaller Saxon kingdoms, the one catted 
Bemicia, containing the present county of NOTthnm^ 
berland and the bishopric of Durham ; the subjects of 
the other, called the Deiri, extending themselves over 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. These kingdoms weie 
united in the person of Ethelfrid, king of Northumbesw 
jbmd^ by the expulsion of Edwin, his brother^ia-Iaw^ 
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ftom tiie kiogdom of tlie Dciri» and the 8ci»ire of hit 
dominions. 

In this manner, the natives heing overpowered, or 
entirdy expelled, seven kingdoms were estahlidied ia 
Britain, which have been since well known by the name 
of the Saxon Heptarchy. — ^The un&rtanate Britons^ 
liaving been exhausted by continual wars, and even worn 
out by their own victories, were reluctantly compelled 
to forsake the m<»e fertile parts of the country, and ta 
take refuge in the mountainous parts of Wales and 
Cornwall. All the vestiges of Roman luxury were now 
almost totally destroyed by the conquerors, who rather 
aimed at enjoying the comforts of life than its magnifi^ 
oence. The few natives who were not either massacred 
or expelled from their habitations, were reduced to the 
most abject slavery, and employed in cultivating for their 
new masters those grounds which they once chiimed as 
their own. 

From this time British and Roman customs entirely 
ceased in the island; the language, which had beei» 
either Latin or Celtic, was discontinued, and the Saxon 
or Englbh only was spoken. The land, before divided 
into colonies or governments, was cantoned into shires, 
with Saxon appellations to distinguish th^n. The habits 
of the people in peace, and arms in war, their titles of 
honour, their laws, and methods of trial by jury, were 
continued as originally practised by the Germans, only 
iritb such alterations as increasing civilization produced. 
Conquerors, although they disseminate their own laws 
and manners,«often borrow from the people they subdue. 
In the present instance they imitated the Britons in their 
government, by despotic and hereditary moparchies> 
while their exemplary chastity, and their abhorrence of 
dav^ry, were quite forgotten. 

The Saxons bein^ thus established in all the desiraUc" 
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parts of tke idaEnd, and bftviog no longer the BiitOBS to 
contend with, began to quarrel among themselves. A 
oounitrjr divided into a munber of pettj independent 
prihcipalitieis must ever be subject to contention, as 
jealousy and ambition have more frequent incentives to 
<^jerate« The wars and revolutions of these little rivd 
stat^ were extremely numerous, and the accoullti^ of 
£hem have swelled the historian's p^e. But these ac- 
liounts are so confusedly written, the materials so dry^ 
ifidnteresting, and filled with such improbable adven# 
tttces, that a repetition of them can gratify neither the 
reader's judgement nor curiosity. Instead, therefore^ 
of entering into a detail of tumultuous batdes, petty 
treacheries, and obscure successions, it vrill be mom 
conformable to the jnesent plan to give some accoual 
of the introduction of Christianity among the Saxons^ 
which happened during this dreary period. 

The Christian religion never suffered more perseca** 
tibn than it underwent in Britain from the barbarity of 
the Saxon pagans, who burned all the churches, stained 
the altars with the blood of the clergy, and massacred 
aU those whom they found professing Christianity* 
This deplorable state of religion in Britain was first taken 
into consideration by St Gregory, who was then pope ; 
»Bd he undertook to send missionaries thither. It is 
said, that befcHre his elevation to the p^ml chair, iie 
chanced one day to pass through the slave-market at 
Rome, and perceiving some children of great beauty who 
Hrere set up for sale, he inquired about thehr country; 
and finding they were English pagans, he is said to have 
cried but, in the Latin language, Non Anglisedjingei 
forenty si essent Christiani-^^^ They would not be 
1Sn|fIish, but Angels, had they been Christians.'' FroM 
that time he was struck with an ardent deske to^spnvert 
thatuneiiKghteBedaatieB, andadtuattyeriMufcedin a ship 
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for Britain ; when his pious intentions were frustrated 
by his being detained at Rome by the populace, who 
loved him. He did not, however, lay aside his holy re- 
sdiution ; for, having succeeded to the papal chair^ he 
ordeied a monk, named Augustine, and others of the 
same fraternity, to undertake the mission into Britain. 
It was not without some reluctance that these reverend 
men undertook so dangerous a task ; but some favour- 
able circumstances in Britain seemed providentially to 
prepare the way for their arrival. Ethelbert, king of 
Kent, in his father^s lifetime, had married Bertha, the 
only daughter of Caribert, king of Paris, one of the de- 
scendants of Clovis, king of Gaul. But before he was 
admitted to this alliance, he was obliged to stipulate that 
this princess should enjoy the firee exercise of her reli- 
gion, which was that of Christianity. She was therefore 
attended to Canterbury, the place of her residence, by 
Luidhard, a Gaulish prelate, who officiated in a church 
dedicated to St. Martin, which had been built by the 
Eomans, near the walls of Canterbury. The exemplary 
conduct and powerful preaching of this primitive bishop^ 
added to the queen's learning and zeal, made very strong 
impressions upon the king, as well as the rest of his sub- 
jects, in favour of Christianity. The general reception 
of this holy religion all over the continent, might also 
contribute to dispose the minds of these idolaters for its 
admission, and make the attempt less dangerous than 
Augustine and his associates at first supposed. 

This pious monk, upon his first landing in the Isle of 
Thanet, sent one of his interpreters to the Kentish king, 
declaring he was come from Rome with offers of eternal 
salvation. In the mean time he and his followers lay in 
the open air, that they might not, according to the belief 
of the times, by entering a Saxon house, subject them- 
selves to the power of heathen necromancy. The king 
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i jfttmediatelj ordered than to be funkhed with jdl ne- 
(Casesaides, and e^en visked them, though withoot declor- 
Ang himsdf;as yetdn. their favour* Augustine, however^ 
' encottraged by this favouraMe reception, and nowseemg 
.a prospect of success, proceeded mth redoubled zeal to 
.preach the Gosipel, and even endeavoured .to eoU in the 
aid of miracles to en&rce his exhortations. So much 
-i^duity, together with the eaamestness of his address^ 
the au^ierity of his Hfe, and the example of his fiillowers, 
at last powerfully opei^ted. Tl% king openly e^Kxused 
Mthe.Cfaaistian rdigion, while his example ^wrought ^so 
successfully on his subjects^ that numbers of them came 
.'iraluntarily.to be baptised, their missionary loiudly de- 
daring aganiet ^my eoeroive means tow^ukk th^ con- 
.version. The > heathen 4»midei5, being purified, were 
changed to places fdfi(]]Siristtian worship; and such 
chuidbes as had* been aiifferdd «ta decay, were repaiaped. 
. To fecilitate .the raoeptaon of Christianity, the pope 'en- 
joined his 'missionsury to (remove the pagan iddb, but not 
.to throw doiven the altaa<s, dbserving, that the pec^le 
would be\BUured to fvequent t^ose places which thejr 
had been taught toTemve. He also permitted him to 
indidge the .>peopIe in those feasts and cheerful enter- 
tainfiaents (Which they had been formerly accustomed to 
celebrate. mear the {danes of their idolatrous tworship. 
.Thepecfieithus^xdianged their* ancient opinions with 
ifeadiness., mice they found themselves indulged in those 
innocent nBiaxations,, which are only immoral when car- 
ried to an excess. Augustine was comecvated archbishop 
of Cantevbury,. endowed with authority wer aU the 
British churches ; and his ^sociates, having spread 
themselves <over.all tiie country^ completed that conver- 
&im ^whidi was ^o happily begun. 

The klnigdom of the h^archy w^hich next embraced 
the Ckristian fioth was thatof NorthumbeilaBd^at that 



^me more powerfuHhan'the rest iBdwhi^.a wise^dbnive;, 
dnd active prinee,'then king of 'the cotiatiy^ wasimurioct 
"to Ethelburga, the daughter of Bth^bert, wJio had been 
"80 lately converted. This princess, ^imibting the g^biy 
of her mother, who had been the instrument of con\RBit- 
ing her husband and his subjects to Christianity, earned 
Paulinus, a learned bishop, with her into Noi^umfoer- 
^land, having previously stipulated for the feee exercase 
"of her religion. 'Edwin, whom his queen unceasingly^ 
sdUcited to embrace Christianity, for a long time hesitate 
ed on the proposal, willing to examine its doctrines be* 
fore he declared in their favour. Accordingly he held 
seversil conferences with Faulinus, disputed with his 
.counaelloFs, meditated alone, and, after a serious die* 
cussion, declared himself a Christian. The high priest 
^bo of the pagan superstition soon after dedariiig him- 
self a conwrt to the arguments of Paulinus, the whde 
Ijody of the people unanimously followed their example. 

The authority of Edwin, who was thus converted^ 
soon after prevailed upon Earpwdld, king of the dSast 
'Angles, to embrace Christianity. This monardi, how- 
'^ever, after the death of Edwin, relapsed into his farmer 
idoktry, at the persuasion of his wife. But upon Hs 
decease, Sigebert, his hal&brother, who had been eda- 
cated in France, restored Christianity, and introduced 
•learning among the Angles. 

Merda, the most powerful kingdom of all the Saxon 
heptarchy, owed its conversion, l&e the former, to a 
woman. The wife of Peada, who was the daughter of 
'Oswy, king of Northumberland, having been bred iu 
the Christianfaith, employed her influence with success 
in converting'her husbandand his subjects. But it seems 
the new rdigion was attended with small influence on 
'fhe manners of ^hat fi^ce people, as we find Offa> one 
-ei^ their ^new-^^osrrerted kings, iH'afewmgDsaft^tf^i^ 
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cher6usly destroying Ethdbert^ king of the East Angles, 
at an entertainment to which he had been invited. How- 
ever, to make atonement for this transgression, we find 
him paying great court to the clergy, giving the tenth of 
his goods to the church, and making a pilgrimage to 
Home, where his riches procured him the papal absolu- 
tion. It was upon this occasion, the better to ingratiate 
himself with the pope, that he engaged to pay him a 
yearly donation for the support of an English college at 
Rome ; and, in order to raise the sum, he imposed a 
tax of a penny on each house possessed of thirty pence 
a year. This imposition being afterwards generally 
levied throughout the kingdom, went by the name of 
Peter-pence, and in succeeding times gave rise to man7 
ecclesiastical abuses. 

In the kingdom of Essex, Sebert, who was nephew 
to Ethelbert, king of Kent, of whose conversion we have 
already made mention, was also prevailed upon by his 
uncle to embrace the Christian religion. His sons, 
however, relapsed into idolatry, and banished Melitus, 
the Christian bishop, from their territories, because .he 
refiised to let them eat the white bread which was dis^^^ 
tributed at the communion. But Christianity was re* 
stored two or three reigns after, by Sigebert the Good ; 
and such was the influence of its doctrines upon Offa, 
the fourth in succession from him, that he went upon a 
pilgrimage to Rome, and shut himself up during the rest 
of his life in a cloister. 

We know little of the propagation of Christianity 
in the kingdom of Sussex ; but this being the smallest of 
all the Saxon heptarchy, it is probable that it was go* 
Temed in its opinions by some of its more powerful 
neighbours. It is said, that, during the reign of Cissa, 
one of its kings, which continued seventy-six years, the 
kingdom fell into a total dependence upon that of Wes- 
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sex, and to this it is probable that it owed its conver- 
sion. 

The kingdom of Wessex, which in the end swallowed 
up all the rest, deserves our more particular attention. 
This principality^ which, as has been already related, 
was founded by Cerdic, was, of all the Saxon establish- 
ments in Britain, the most active and warlike. The 
great opposition the invaders of this province originally 
met from the natives, whom they expelled, not without 
much bloodshed, served to carry their martial spirit to 
the highest pitch. Cerdic was succeeded by his son 
Kenric, and he by Ceaulin, a prince more ambitious and 
enterprising than either of the former. He had, by 
waging continual war against the Britons, added a great 
part of the counties* of Devon and Somerset to his do- 
minions ; and, not satisfied with conquests over his na- 
tural enemies, he attacked the Saxons themselves, till, 
becoming terrible to all, he provoked a general confede- 
racy against him. This combination took place ; so that 
he was at last expelled from the throne, and died in exile 
and misery. Wis two sons succeeded ; and, after a suc- 
cession of two more, Kynegils inherited the crown. 
This prince embraced Christianity through the persua^ 
sion of Oswald, king of Northumberland, his son-in- 
law. After some succeeding obscure reigns, Ceadwalla 
mounted the throne, an enterprising, warlike, and suc- 
cessftd prince. He subdued entirely the kingdcnn of 
Sussex, and annexed it to his own dominions. He 
made also some attempts upon Kent, but was repulsed 
with vigour. Ina, his successor, was the most renown- 
ed and illustrious of all the kings who reigned in Eng- 
land during the heptarchy. This monarch inherited 
the military virtues of Ceadwalla, but improved by po^ 
licy, justice, and prudence. He made war upon the 
Britons, who yet remained in Somersetshire ; and having 
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totally subdued that province, he treated^the vanq^shec^ 
-with a humanity hitherto unknown to the Saxon con* 
querors. In less than a year after he mounted the 
throne of Wessex, he was declared monarch of the An- 
^o-Saxons : a remarkable proof of the great character 
he had acquired He compiled a body of laws,, which 
served as the ground-work of those which were after-- 
wards published by Alfred. He also assembled a. gene-^ 
xel coimoil of the clergy, in which it was determined that 
all churches, monasteries, and places of religious wori* 
ship, which had gone to ruin or decay, should be rebuilt 
€F repaired. At length, after a distinguished reign 
4rf thirty-eight years, in the decline of life, he made a 
pilgrimage to Rome ; and, on bis return home, shut himf^ 
seKf up in a cloister, where he died^ To him succeeded 
Ethelard, Cudred, Sigebert, Cenulph, and Brithdc ; all 
liiese claiming the crown, not entirely by hereditary rightji 
Bor yet totally rejecting their &mily pretensions. 

It was in the reign of the last-named mcHQarch, that 
j^bert, great-grandson to a nephew of king Ina,.begaii 
to grow very popular among the West Saxons, both o» 
account of his femily and private merit But sensible^, 
however, of the danger of popularity, under such a jea^ 
lous monarch as Brithric, he withdrew secretly into 
France, to the court of Charlemagne, at that time the 
most polished prince of Europe^ This was a sck)ol in^ 
which young Egbert fmled not to make a rapid profit 
dency ; and he soon acquired^ such accomplishments^^ 
hoth in arts and arms, as raised him greatly supericr tOt 
any of his countrymen Bt home. 

Nor was it long bdbre this^ prince had an (^ortunity 
<^ display ing his natural and acquired tafents to ad van* 
tage ;, for, Brithric being poisoned by his wifeEadburga, 
the nobility recalled him from France^ in arder to ascaad 
the throne of his ancestors. 



About that tiitie also, a fortunate coneanrenee a..dv 
of ev^ntff seemed toprqwre thetway for his he- 860. . 
cmmog, sole mcniairch of the country. In all the king* 
doms of the heptarchy, an exact rule of succession ww * 
little regarded ; while, at the same tidier family preten-- 
sMxxs were not laid totally aside. Every person of the 
collateral line had as good a right to assert his claim as. 
those who wrgod direct descent ; so that the reigning 
monareh was under continual apprehensions from the . 
princes of thb Uood, whom he was taught to consider 
39 rivab^ and whose death alone could ensure htm tran* 
quiiliiy* From this fatal cause, together with the pa&> 
skin princes then had of retiring to> monasteries^ and thm~ 
opinion of merit attending the preservation of chastity,, 
even^ in a married state ; fVom; these> causes, I say, the 
i^al famifiesr had been entirely extinguished in all the 
kingdoms except that of Wessex. Thus Egbert was 
the only surviving descendant of those conquerors who-- 
boasted their desoent from Woden ; and consequently^ 
beside his personal merit, he had hereditary pretensions, 
to the throne of the united kingdoms. 

It is indeed probable^ that he had already planned 
the uniouiof the heptarchy; but^ in order to avert the 
suspicions of the neighbouriug; states, he attacked the 
Britons in .Cornwall, and continued to act as mediator 
among tlie Saxon princes^ whose differences were be- 
oome aknosfc irreconcilable. Hi& moderation in these 
^ood office^ theprudence he manifested in his own go^ 
Tcnunent, and his known capacity in; the affairs of war 
and peace, procured, him such a degree of reputation 
thafe he was soon considered as chief of the Saxon hep^^^ 
tereby. 

' Bat his ambition was not to be satisfied with a mere 
nominal superiority; he stall aimed at breaking down 
alLdistiiietionSyv and uniting these petty states into one 
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great and flourishing kingdom. The king of Mercia 
was the first who furnished him with a pretext for reco- 
vering the part of his dominions which had formerty 
been dismembered by that state. Beomulf, the mo- 
narch of that country, who had already almost obtained 
the sovereignty over the heptarchy, taking advantage of 
Egbert's absence, who was employed in quelling the 
Britons, invaded his dominions with a numerous army^ 
iiomposed of the flower of his country. Egbert was 
not remiss in marching to oppose him with a body of 
troops less numerous than those of Beomulf, but more 
brave and resolute. Both armies met at Wilton, and a 
battle ensuing, the Mercians were defeated with terrible 
slaughter. 

In the mean time, while the victor pursued his con- 
quest into the enemies' country, he dispatched his eldest 
son, Ethelwolf, with an army, into the kingdom of Kent, 
who soon made himself master of the whole nation, and 
expelled Baldred, their monarch, to whom his subjects 
had paid a very unwilling obedience. The East Saxons 
also, and part of Surrey, dissatisfied with their subjec- 
tion to the Mercians, readily submitted to Egbert ; nor 
were the East Angles backward in sending ambassadors 
to crave his protection and assistance against that na- 
tion, whose yoke they had for some time endured, and 
were resolved no longer to bear. The Mercian king« 
attempting to repress their defection, was defeated and 
slain : and two years after, Ludecan, his successor, met 
with the same fate. Withlaf, one of their eoldermen, 
soon after put himself at their head ; but, being driven 
from province to province by the victorious arms of 
Egbert, he was, at last, obliged to take shelter in the 
abbey of Croyland, while Egbert made himself master 
of the whole kingdom of Mercia. However, in order 
to accustom that people to his dominion, he permitted 
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Withlaf to govern the kingdom as a vassal, and tribu- 
tary under him ; thus at once satisfying his ambition, 
and flattering the peojde with an appearance of the 
former government. 

The king of Northumberland was the last that sub- 
mitted to his authcMity. This state had been long ha- 
rassed by civil wars and usurpations : all order had 
been destroyed among the people, and the kingdom was 
weakened to such a degree, that it was in no condition 
to withstand such an invader as Egbert. The inha- 
bitants, therefore, unable to resist his power, and desi- 
rous of possessing some established form of government, 
very cheerfully sent deputies, who submitted to his au- 
thority, and expressed their allegiance to him as their 
sovereign. By this submission, all the kingdoms of the 
heptarchy were united under his command ; but, to give 
splendour to his authority, a general council of the 
clergy and laity was summoned at Winchester, where 
he was solemnly crowned king of England, by which 
name the united kingdom was thenceforward called. 

Thus, about four hundred years after the first arrival 
of the Saxons in Britain, all their petty settlements were 
united into one great state ; and nothing afforded a. d. 
but prospects of peace, security, and increasing 827* 
refinement. About this period, the arts and sciences, 
which had been befolre only known to the Greeks and 
Romans, were disseminated over Europe, where they 
were sufficient to raise the people above mere barba- 
rians, but yet lost all their native splendour in the trans- 
plantation. The English^ at this time, might be consi- 
dered as polite, if compared to the naked Britons at the 
invasion of Caesar. The houses, furniture, clothes, and 
all the real luxuries of sense, were almost as great then 
as they have been since. But the people were incapa- 
ble of sentimental pleasure. AU the learning of the 
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ti«« was confined ^mong the d^rgy ; and little improve^* 
laent coold te expected from their reasonings, smce it' 
IWBtfr one of their tenets tc discard the l%ht of reason.; 
An eclipse was even by their historians talked of as an 
omen of threatened calamities ; and magic was not only 
b^eved, but some actoally^ believed themselves magii^ 
cians. Even the clergy were not averse to these opi- 
nions, as such, in some measure, served to increase their 
authority. Indeed, the revelrence for the clergy was 
carried so higb^ that if a person appeared in a sacerdotal 
haUt on the highway, the people flocked round him, 
and,* with all the> marks of profound respect^ received 
every word hfe' i:rttered as an oracle. From this blind 
attachment, the social and even the military virtues 
liegan to decline among them. The reverence towards • 
Sftints and relics served to supplant the adoration of the 
Supreme' Being. Monastic observances were esteemed 
more meritorious than active virtues ; and bounty to the 
ch^ch atoned for all the violences done to society. The 
nobility, whose duty it was to preserve the military 
spirit £rom declining, began to prefer the sloth and se- 
curity of a cloister to the tumult and glory of war ; and 
those rewards which should have gone to encourage the 
soldier, were lavished in maintaining the credulous in^^ 
ddence of monastic superstition. 



CHAPTER IVw 



From the Accession of Egbert to the Norman 

Conquest. 

a:d. 827— 1066. 

It. na^ht^ baire been reasonidbly^^cpected, that a wise^. 
40i ^Mtunate priace^ at the headol? so^great a^kiagdoiiiy. 
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and so united and numeroiift- a* people a» the EngliA^ 
then were^ should not only have enjoyed the fruits. oC 
peaee and quiet> but left felicity to succecdiiig genera^, 
tions. The inhabitants of the several provinces, tiredi 
out with mutual dissensions, seemed to have lost ali 
desire of revolting : the rac^ of their ancient kings waa 
extinct, and none now i^maiued buta prince who de^ 
served their allegiance, both by the merit of his> servioesk 
and the splendour of his birth. Yet, such is the instabiUty 
of human affairs, and the weakness pf man's best ocm*^ 
jecture, that Egbert was hardly setUed on his muted* 
throne, when both he and his subjects began to be 
alarmed at the approach of new and unknown enemies^^ 
and the island exposed to fresh invasioBS. 

About this time a mighty swarm of those nations wha 
liad possessed the countries bordering on the Bidtie« 
began, under the names of Danes and Normans, to. in<^ 
fest the western coasts of Europe, and to fill all (daces^ 
wherever they came, with slaughter and devastation^, 
These were, in fact^ no other than the ancestors of the 
very people whom they came to despoil, and might be 
considered as the original stock from which the numer<> 
ous colonies that infested Britain had migrated some 
oenturies before. The Normans fell upon the northern 
coasts of France *, the Danes chiefly leveled their foryv 
against England, their first appearance being in 787r 
when Brithric was king of Wessex. It was then that a 
small body of them landed on the coasts <tf that king^ 
dom, with a view of learning the state of the country ;. 
and,, having committed some small depredations, fled 
to their ships for safety* About seven years after the 
first attesnpt. they made a descent upon the kingdom o£ 
N<u*thumberland, where they pillaged a monastery' ; but^ 
their fleet being shattered by a storm, they were defeated 
bf the inhaiutantSy ahd^put to the aword It wast^nofe 
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till about five years after the elevation of Egbert to the 
sovereignty of England^ that their invasions became 
truly formidable. From that time they continued with 
unceasing ferocity, until the whole kingdom was reduced 
to a state of the most distressful bondage. 

As the Saxons had utterly neglected their naval power 
since their first settlement in Britain, the Danes^ who 
succeeded them in the empire of the sea, found no diffi- 
culty in landing upon the isle of Sheppey, in Kent, 
which they ravaged, returning to their ships loaden with 
the spoil. Their next attempt, the year ensuing, was at 
Charmouth, in Dorsetshire, where they landed a body 
of fifteen thoui^and men, that made good their ground 
against the efforts of Egbert; who, after a battle, was 
obliged to draw off his forces by night. Within two 
years after, they landed in Cornwall j and, being joined 
by the Britons there, they advanced towards the borders 
of Devonshire, where they were totally routed by Eg- 
bert, in a pitched battle, at Hengsdown-hill, near Kel- 
lington. By this victory he secured the kingdom from 
invasion for some time ; but his death seemed to put a 
period to the success of his countrymen, and to invite 
the enemy to renew their devastations with impunity. 

He was succeeded by Ethelwblf, his son, who had 
neither the vigour nor the abilities of his father. This 
prince had been educated in a cloister, and had actually 
taken orders during the life of his elder brother ; but 
upon his death he received a dispensation to quit the 
monkish habit, and to marry. He was scarcely settled 
on his throne, when a fleet of Danish ravagers, consist- 
ing of thirty-three sail, landed at Southampton; but 
they were repulsed, though not without great slaughter 
on both sides. However, no defeat could repress the 
obstinacy, nor could any difficulties daunt the courage 
of these fierce invaders, who still persevered in their 
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descents, and, year after year, made inroads into the 
country, marking their way with i)iUage, slaughter, and 
desolation. Though often repulsed, they always ob- 
tained their end,---of spoiling the country and carrying 
off the plunder. It was their method to avoid coming, 
if possible, to a general engagement; but, scattering 
themselves over the face of the countiy, they carried 
away, indiscriminately, as well the inhabitants them- 
selves as all their moveable possessions. If the military 
force of the country was drawn out against them, the in- 
vaders either stood their ground, if strong enough to 
oppose ; or retreated to their ship% if incapable of re- 
sistance. Thus, by making continual and repeated 
descents, every part of England ;vfas kept in constant, 
alarm, every county fearful of giving assistance to the 
next, as its own safety was in danger. From this ge- 
neral calamity the priests and monks were no way ex- 
empted ; they were rather the chief objects on whom 
these Danish idolaters wreaked their resentment. 

In this state of fluctuating success affairs continued 
for some time, the English often repelling, and as often 
being repulsed by, their fierce invaders ; till* at length 
the Danes resolved upon making a settlement in the 
country, and, landing on the isle of Thanet, sta- a.D. 
tioned themselves there. In this place they kept 852. 
their ground, notwithstanding a bloody victory gained 
over them by Ethelwolf. Thence they soon after re- 
moved to the isle of Sheppey, which they considered as 
more convenient for their tumultuary depredations. 

In the mean time Ethelwolf, the wretched monarch 
of the country, instead of exerting his strength to repel 
these invaders, was more solicitous to obey the dictates 
of monkish superstition. In order to manifest his de^ 
votion to the pope, he sent his son Alfred to Rome, toi 
leoeive GQnfirmaitioa firom his holiness; and, not satis^ 
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* fied with this testimony of his seal, tmdertook a pilgriib* 
age thither in person. He passed a twdvemontli in that 
city, and gained no small applause for his devotion, 
ii^hich he testified by his great liberality to the churdi* 

<^In his return home he married Judith, daughter to the 
.emperor* Charles the Bald; but, on his landing in his 

• own dominions, he was surprised to find his title to ^he 
-crown disputed. 

His second son, Ethelbald, upon the death of his i^ . 
der brother, perceiving the miserable state to which the 
^Idngdom was reduced by the king's ill-timed supersti* 
tions, formed a conspiracy to expel him from the throne. 
'Tilie people seemed equally divided between the claims 
of iiie father and son ; so that a bloody civil war seemed 
'Skely to complete the picture of the calamities of the 
*times. A division of the kingdom at length terminated 
the idispiite ; the king was content with the eastern part 
^df the monarchy, while his son was appointed to govern 
the westeni, which was the most powerful, and the least 
^exposed to danger. 

When the two 'princes had come to this agreement, 
a council was summoned of the states of the kingdom ; 
«id, be^des the ratification of 'Hiis grant, a tithe of all 
the produce of the land was settled upon the clergy. 

A . D. Eth^lwdlf lived only two years after this agree- 

' ^SS7* ment; leaving, by will, the kingdom shared be- 

"tween'his two eldest sons, Ethelbald and Ethelbert : the 

•west being consigned to the former, the east to the 

latter. The reign of Ethelbald was of no long conti* 

muance; however, in so short a space, he crowded a 

number of vices sufficient to render his name odious to 

posterity. He married Judith, his step-mother, and 

•was not without great difficulty prevailed upon to di-' 

worce her. The reign of his • brother*was of longer du- 

"tation ; aiKl, as we are told, was in every Tespect more 
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nieritoiious. Neverthdess, tlie ktogdom tmis still in- 
fested by the Danes, who GoimDkted great outrages* 

This prhice was succeeded by Us brother :a.d. 
Ethebed, a brave king, but whose valour was in- 866* 
sufficient to re^'ess the Danish incursions. In these 
exploits he was always assisted by his yoimger brother 
Alfred, afterwards sumamed the Great, who sacrificed 
all private resentment to the public good, having been 
cleprived by the king of a large patrimony. It was 
during this prince's reign that the Danes, penetrating 
into Merda, took up their winter-quarters at Netting- 
' bam ; whence they were not dislodged without difficult* 
Thm next station was at Reading, whence they infested 
the country with their excursions. The king, attended 
by his brother, marched at the head of the West Saxons 
against them : there, afler many reciprocations of isvm* 
cess, the king died of a wound which he received m 
battle, and left to Alfred the inheritance of a kingdom 
that was now reduced to the brink of rusn. 

Nothing could be more deplorable than the a.d» 
•state of the country when Alfred came to the 871» 
throne. The Danes had already subdued I^orthum- 
berland and East Anglia, and had penetrated into the 
very heart of Wessex. The Mercians were united 
against him ; the dependence upon the other provinces 
'Of the emfke was but precarious ; the lands Jay uncul- 
tivated, through fears of continual incursions ; and jdl 
the churches and mcmasteries were burned to the ground. 
In this situation of affairs nothing appeared but objects 
of terror, and every hope was lost in despair. The 
wisdom and virtues of one man were, found sufficient to 
bring bads: happiness, security, and order ; .-and all the 
i:i^tmities of tiie times found redress from Ail&ed. 

This prin^ seemed bom not only to defend his bleed- 
angcountiy, but even to^adom hnmanify. . He badgivm 
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very early instances of those great virtues which after- 
wards signalised his mgn ; and was anointed by pope 
Leo as future king, when he was sent by his father for 
his education to Rome. On his return he became every 
day more the object of his father's fond affections ; and 
that, perhaps, was the reason why his education was at 
first neglected. He had attained the age of twelve be- 
fore he was made acquainted with the lowest elements 
of literature; but^ hearing some Saxon poems read 
which recounted the praise of heroes, his whole noind 
was roused, not only to obtain a similitude of glory, 
but also to be able to transmit that gbry to posterity. 
Encouraged by the queen his mother, and assisted by 
a penetrating genius, he soon learned to read these 
compositions, and proceeded from them to a knowledge 
of Latin authoiirs, who directed his taste^ and rectified 
his ambition. 

He was scarce come to the crown when he was 
obliged to oppose the Danes, who had seized Wilton, 
and were exercising their usual ravages on the countries 
around. He inarched against them with the few troops 
he could asseml^le on a sudden^ and a desperate battle 
was fought, to the disadvantage of the English. But 
it was not in the power of misfortune to abate the king's 
diligence, though it repressed his power to do good. He 
was in a little time enabled to hazard another engage* 
ment; so that the enemy, dreading his courage and 
activity, proposed terms pf peace, which he did not 
think proper to refuse. They, by this treaty, agreed to 
relinquish the kingdom ; but, instead of complying with 
their engagements, they only removed from one place 
to another, burning and destro3dng wherever they came. 

Alfred, thus opposed to an enemy whom no stationary 
force could resist, no treaty could bind, found himself 
unable to repel the ^orts of those ravagers^ who from 
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all quarters invaded him. New swarms of the enemy 
arrived every year upon the coast, and fresh invasions 
were still projected. It was in vain that Alfred pursu«- 
ed t|iem, straitened their quarters, and compelled them 
to treaties : they broke every league ; and, continuing* 
theirattackswith unabated perseverance, at length totally^ 
dispirited his army, and induced his superstitious soldiei^ 
to believe themselves abandoned by Heaven, since it 
thus permitted the outrages of the fierce idolaters with 
impunity. Some of them therefore left their country, 
and retired into Wales, or fled to the continent. Others 
submitted to the conquerors, and purchased their lives 
by their freedom. In this universal defection, Alfred 
vainly attempted to remind them of the duty they owed 
to their country and their king ; but, finding his remon- 
strances ineffectual, he gave way to the wretched neces- 
sity of the times. Accordingly, relinquishing the ensigns 
of his dignity, and dismissing his servants, he dressed 
himself in the habit of a peasant^ and lived for some 
time in the house of a herdsman, who had been entrust- 
ed with the care of his cattle. In this manner, though 
abandoned by the world, and fearing an enemy in every 
quarter, still he resolved to continue in his country, to 
catch the slightest occasions for bringing it relief. In his 
solitary retreat, which was in the county of Somerset, 
at the confluence of the rivers Parret and Thone, hfe 
amused himself with music, and supported his humble 
lot with the hopes of better fortune. It is said, that one 
day being commanded by the herdsman's wife, who 
was ignorant of his quality, to take care of some cakes 
which were baking by the fire, he happened to let them 
bum, for which she severely upbraided him for ne- 
glect. 

Previously to his retirement, Alfred had concerted 
measures for assembling a few trusty firiends, whenever 
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aBtopporttinitj should 'offer of annoying the enemy, wha- 
were naiv in possession of all the country. This chosen^ 
band, still faithful to their monarch, took shelter in the 
fovestB and marshes of Somerset, and thenee made 
occasional irruptions upon straggling parties' of the ene- 
my. Their success, in this rapacious and. dreary me^ 
thod of living, encouraged many more to join their 
society, till at length, sufficiently augmented^ they 
reined to their monaroh,^ who had by that^ time been, 
reduced by famine to 'extremities. 

Meanwhile, Ubba,.theohief of the Danish commands, 
ersi, carried terror over the whole land, and now rava^ 
g^ the country of Wales without opposition. The only 
pbcerwhere he '&nnd resistance was, in his return, from^ 
the castle of Keawitb^, inta which the eail of Deron^ 
shire had retired wilhia sravllbedy of troops. This gal*^ 
laotsoldier, findfaig; himselfi unable to sustain a siege,, 
and knowing the dnger of : surrmdering to a perfidious^ 
enemy, reaoii^edj. by ob«^ desperate effort, to sally out: 
and foKGG hi»< way thnm^tbebenq^ers, sword in hamL 
The'pnoposdi.was emtsaced by alLhis fddowers, while 
the Danes, jseoure in than numbers, and in their con*^ 
tempt' ofi the enemy, wese- not only ranted with great/ 
slaoghien but ixTbba, their; geasrsl^ .was slaini- 

Thk' victodyciKre more nestored courage to the dispi^^^ 
ritcd SaKonsi;. and) Alfred,, taking advantage of their fa-* r 
vewrable disposition^, prepared to animate tfaemto^a-vi^ 
getousieioefitioiitfof their superiority; Hesoowtherefbfre 
aj^^ed'them of the place of his retreat; and inf^rueted. 
them to be ready with all their strength at a minute's 
warning:. But no^one^wtts. found' who would undertake ^ 
tagive intdlfgenceiof' the force and posture of the ene*- 
my. Not knowing, therefore, a person in whom to con* 
fidi^.hoBndertook 'this dangerous task himself^ IntHe 
siBE]ple*dre8s^ofia>shepk0nd, with a harp in histhands^he 
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entered the I>anisdf tearap^ tried att bis arts ta* pleaoe^ 
aod was so* much admiredr that he was farou^it ifito tke 
ptesemee of G^hnan, the Danish prince^ wkh whom 
he remained some days. There be maarked the supine 
secaritjr of the Danes, their contempt of the EngKsb, 
tiieir negUgeaee m foraging and pkmderiBg, and tfamr 
dissolote wasting of such ill-gotten booty. Havings 
madb his observations^ be returned ta his retreat, and^ 
detaching proper emissaries among- his sidgects^ afK 
pointed tben» to meet him in arms in tbe forest of Sel- 
WMd,-— a suoimons which they gladly obeyed. 

It was against the most unguarded quarter of the 
enemy l^at Alfred; made bis most violent attadk, while 
the Danest, surprised to behold an mrmy of English^ 
whom they considered as totally subdued^ made but a^ 
faint ressstanoe, notwithstanding the superiority of their 
mimfaer. They were routed with great slaughter : and, 
tfaough sneh as esca|ied fled for refo^ into a fortified 
<SBnp in the neigblKmriiood^ yet, being unproved for 
at siege, in less than a fortn^bt tbey^ were com- a* ]X 
pdied to surrendar at discretion. By the oan« 879* 
<|aierar^8 permissioi^ those who did not choose to em* 
brace Cfari^aanity embarloed for Flanders, under tke 
<»annKmd of one of their geoerab called Hastnsgs* 
<akitfaram, titeir prince, became & eomrert, with tbirfT^ 
<if his Boble^^ and the king^ himself afnswered for Mm at 
the font. 

Of the Daves wim hactentiated with Hastings a part 
returned, contrary ta agieemen^ once more to mrage 
that country where th^ had been so ntercifoUy ^mred,. 
^md, landing on the coasts of Kent,, advanced towmda. 
Bochester, in fawspes eS surprising thai citj. Thcjr w«re 
soeoK, hawever, deterred from proeeedii^^ l^ hearing^ 
tiiat Alfred was upon bts march to oppose them.. That 
such depredations might be prevented for? the fisture*. 

£ 2 
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this monarch equipped a strong fleet, with which he 
attacked and destroyed sixteen of their vessels in the 
port of Harwich. There was now but the port of Lon- 
don open to the invaders ; and as that city was weakly 
garrisoned, he soon reduced it to capitulation. Having 
augmented its fortifications, and embellished it with a 
number of new edifices, he delivered it in charge to 
his son-in-law^ Ethelred, and thus secured the whole 
country fix)m foreign danger. 

Alfred had now attained the meridian of glory; he 
possessed a greater extent of territory than had ever 
been enjoyed by any of his predecessors ; the kings of 
Wales did him homage for their possessions, the Nor- 
thumbrians received a king of his appointment, and no 
enemy appeared to give him the least apprehension, or 
excite an alarm. In this state of prosperity and pro- 
found tranquillity, Alfred was diligently employed in 
cultivating the arts of peace, and in repairing the da- 
mages which the kingdom had sustained by war. After 
rebuilding the cities which had been destroyed by the 
Danes, he established a regular militia for thje defence 
of the kingdom. He took care that all his subjects 
should be armed and registered ; he assigned to them 
a regular rotation of duty ; some were employed to 
cultivate the land, while others were appointed to repel 
any sudden invasion from the enemy. He took care 
to provide a naval force that was more than a match 
for the invaders, and trained his subjects as wdl in the 
practice of sailing as of naval engagements. A fleet of 
a hundred and twenty ships of war was thus stationed 
along the coasts; and, being well supplied with all 
lyings necessary, both for subsistence and war, it im- 
pressed the incursive enemy with awe. Not but that 
l^ere succeeded some very formidaUe descents, which 
the king foun^ it difficult to repress. Hastings, the 
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Danish chieftain, in particular, appeared off the a. b^.* 
roast of Kent, with a fleet of three hundred and 89S. 
thirty sail; and, although his forces were vigorously 
opposed and repulsed by the vigilance of Alfred, yet he 
found means to secure himself in the possession of 
Bamflete, near the isle of Canvey, in the county of Es- 
'sex. But he was not long settled there when his gar- 
rison was ovei'powered by a body of the citizens of 
London, with great slaughter, and his wife and two 
■sons made captives. These experienced the king's cle- 
mency; he restored them to Hastings, on condition 
that he should depart from the kingdom. Nor were 
the East Anglian Danes, or the insurgents of Northum- 
berland, much more successful. These broke into re- 
bellion ; and yielding to their favourite habits of de- 
predation, embarked on board two hundred and forty 
vessels, and appeared before Exeter. There, however, 
they met a very bloody reception from Alfred; and 
were so discouraged, that they put to sea again without 
attempting any other enterprise. A third body of pi- 
ratical Danes were even more unsuccessful than either 
of the former. Great numbers of them, after the de- 
parture of Hastings, seized and fortified Shobury, at 
the mouth of the Thames ; and, having left a garrison 
4here, marched along the banks of the river till they 
came to Bodington, in the county of Gloucester, where, 
being reinforced by a body of Welshmen, they threw up 
entrenchments, and prepared for defence. There they 
were surrounded by the king's forces, and reduced to 
the utmost extremity. After having eaten their horses, 
and many of them perishing with hunger, they made a 
desperate sally, in which numbers were cut to pieces. 
Those who escaped, being pursued by the vigilance of 
Alfred, were finally dispersed or totally destroyed. 
Nor did he treat the Northumbrian freebooters with 
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leas severitf • Falliag upoo them wliUe they were exr 
eivi£»ig their ravages in the We^, he took -twenty of 
their ^ps ; and having tried all the prisoners at Wio^ 
<&est^, he hanged them as pirates, the fanuxkon eae* 
uies of mankind. 

Having by this vigilance and well4imed severity giv^n 
peace and tcrtal security to his subjects, his next car^ 
was to polish the country by arts, as he had protected 
it by arms. He is said to have drawn up a body of 
Itfws, but those which remain to this day under his^ 
name seem to be only the laws already practised in the 
country by his Saxon ancestors, and to which, probably,, 
he gave his sanction. The trial by juries, mulcts and 
&£k6s for offences, by some ascribed to him, are of snudk 
more andent date. The care of Aifired for the enccni^ 
ragement of learning did not a little tend to improve 
the morals and restrain the barbarous habits of the- 
people. When he came to the throne, he found the 
£Qglish sunk into the. grossest ignonmce and barbarism^ 
proceeding from the contmued disorders ^ the govern- 
fiient, and fnom the ravages of the Danes. He himselT 
complains that, on his accession, he knew not one pevr 
son south of the Thames who could so much as inter*- 
pret the Latin service. To remedy this deficiency, he 
invited ov^r the most celebrated scholars from all partR 
of Europe ; he foanded or at least re-established, the 
university of Oxfard, and endowed it with many privi^ 
leges. He gave in his own example the strongest in* 
centives to study. He usually divided his time iBi» 
three equal portions ; one was given to sleep, and the 
refection of his body^ diet^ and exercise ; another ta 
the dispatch of business; and the third to study and 
devotion^ He made a considerable progress in the dtf^* 
&rent studies of gi'amnaar, rhetoric^ philosophy, archi- 
i»cture, aadgecmietry. He was an cKodlent hirtoritfi^ 



vUnderstoed music, and was. acknowledged to faethie 
iliest Saxon poet of the age. He left many worics . be- 
, hind him, many of which remain to this day. He trans- 
lated the Pastoral of Gregory I., Boetius de Ctmsola-^ 
tione, and Bede's Ecclesiastical Hi3tory, into the Saxon 
ktiguage. Sensible that his illiterate subjects were, not 
much susceptible of speculative instruction, he endea- 
voured to convey his morality by parables and stories, 
and is said to haye translated from the Greek the Fables 
of -Slsop. Nor did he even neglect the more medumi- 
.calartsiof life. Before his time the generality o£. the 
.people chiefly made mse of timber . in . building. Aliined 
jiaiaed his palaces of brick, and the nobility by degrees 
i began to imitate his example. He introduced and en- 
couraged manufactures of all kinds ; and no inventors 
or.improv«rsrof any ingenious art were suffered to go 
unrewarded. Even the etegancies of life were brought 
-to him from* the Mediterranean ; and his subjects, by 
seeing these productions of the peaceful arts^ were 
taitght to ^respect the virtues of jtistice and industry, by 
which alone they could be procured. It • was* after a 
?glorious' reign of twenty rnine ycar^, thus spent in the 
•advanc^nent of his subjects' happiness,, that he a.d. 
dfed, in the vigour of his age, and the full en- 901. 
joyment ©f bis^ faculties, an. example to princes, andian 
ornament to human nature. To give a chai^cter of tWs 
prince would only be to sum up those. qualities whtoh 
constitute perfection. Even virtues seemiagly oppo- 
site were happily blended in his disposition ; ,perse¥ier- 
ing, y>et flexible; smKxierate, yet enterprising; just, yet 
merciful ; stem in command, yet gentle in conversation. 
Natureialso, as if desirous that such admirable quali- 
ties of mind should be set off to the greatest advant^ie) 
had bestowed on him all bodily acGomplisbDfients,v:i- 
'gQur, dignity, and an engaging, open countenance, rhi 
short, historians have laken such a delight in describiog 
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the hero, that they have totally omitted the mention of 
his smaller errors^ which doubtless he must have had in 
consequence of his humanity. 

Alfred had, by his wife Ethelswitha, the daughter of 
a Mercian earl, three sons and three daughters. His 
eldest son, Edmund, died without issue, during his 
father's life-time. His third son, Ethelward, inherit- 
ed his father's passion for letters, and lived a private 
life. His second soft, Edward, succeeded him on the 
throne. 

Edward was scarce settled on the throne when his 
pretensions were disputed by Ethelward, his cousin-ger- 
man, who raised a large party among the Northum- 
brians to espouse his cause. At first his aims seemed 
to be favoured by fortune ; but he was soon after killed 
in battle, and his death thus freed Edward from a very 
dangerous competitor. Nevertheless the death of their 
leader was not sufficient to intimidate his turbulent ad- 
' herents. During the whole of this prince's reign there 
were few intervals free from the attempts and insurrec- 
tions of the Northumbrian rebels. Many were the 
battles he fought, and the victories he won; so that 
though he might be deemed unequal to his father in 
the arts of peace, he did not fall short of him in the 
military virtues. He built several castles, and fortified 
diffSerent cities. He reduced Turketul, a Danish in- 
vader, and obliged him to retire with his followers. He 
subdued the East Angles, and acquired dominion over 
the Northumbrians themselves. He was assisted in 
these conquests by his sister Ethelfleda, the widow of 
Ethelred, earl of Mercia, who, after her husband's 
death, retained the government of that province. Thus, 
after Edward had reduced the whole kingdom to his 
obedience, and begun his endeavours to promote the 
happiness of his people, he was prevented by death 
from the completion of his designs. 
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To him succeeded Athelstan, his natural a.d. 
^on, the illegitimacy of his birth not being then 935. 
deemed a sufficient obstacle to his inheriting the crown. 
To this prince, as to the former, there was some oppo- 
sition made in the beginning. Alfred, a nobleman of 
his kindred, is said to have entered into a conspiracy 
against him, in favour of the legitimate sons of the de- 
-ceased king, who were yet too young to be capable of 
governing themselves. Whatever his -attempts might 
have been, he denied the charge, and offered to clear 
himself of it by oath before the pope. The proposal 
was accepted; and it is asserted that he had scarce 
sworn himself innocent, when he fell into convulsions, 
and died three days after. This monarch received also 
some disturbance from the Northumbrian Danes, whom 
he compelled to surrender; and resenting the con- 
duct of Constantine king of Scotland, who had given 
them assistance, he ravaged that country with impu- 
nity, till at length he was appeased by the humble sub- 
missions of that monarch. These submissions, however, 
being extorted, were insincere. Soon after Athelstan 
had evacuated that kingdom, Constantine entered into 
a confederacy with a body of Danish pirates, and some 
Welsh princes who were jealous of Athelstan*s growing 
greatness. A bloody battle was fought at Brunsburg, 
in Northumberland, in which the English monarch was 
again victorious. After this success, Athelstan enjoyed 
his crown in tranquillity ; and he is regarded as one of 
the ablest and most active of the Saxon kings. During 
his reign the Bible was translated into the Saxon lan- 
guage ; and some alliances also were formed by him with 
the princes of the continent. He died at Glou- a.d. 
cester, after a reign of sixteen years; and was 941 • 
succeeded by his brother Edmund. 

Edmund, like the rest of his predecessors, met with 
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disturbance from the Northumbrians on his accession 
to the throne ; but his activity soon defeated their at- 
tempts. The great end, therefore, which he aimed at, 
•during his reign, was to curb the licentiousness of this 
people, who offered to embrace Christianity as an 
atonement for their offences. Among other schemes 
for the benefit of the people, he was the first monarch 
"who, by law, instituted capital punishments in England. 
iRemarking that fines and pecuniary mulcts wef^ too 
gentle methods of treating robbers, who were, in general^ 
anen who had nothing to lose, he enacted, that in gangs 
of robbers, when taken, the oldest of them should be 
condemned to the gallows. This was reckoned a very 
severe law at the time it was enacted ; for, among our 
<early ancestors, all the penal laws were mild and mer- 
•cifuL The resentment this monarch bore to men of 
iiiat desperate way of living was the cause of his death. 
His virtues, abilities, weahh, and temperance, promised 
Jiim a long and happy reign ; when, on a certain day» 
.as he was solemnizing a festival in Gloucestershire, he 
remarked that Leolf, a notorious robber, whom he had 
-sentenced to banishment, had yet the boldness to enter 
-the hall where he was dining, and to sit at the table 
among the royal attendants. Enraged at this insolence, 
.he commanded him to leave the room ; but, on his re- 
vising to obey, the King, whose temper was naturally 
choleric, flew against him, and caught him by the hair. 
'The ru£Ban, giving way to rage also on his side, drew a 
"AaggeVy and lifting up his arm, with a furious blow 
stabbed the monarch to the heart, who fell down on the 
bosom of his murderer. The death of the assassin, who 
was instantly cut in pieces, was but a small compensa- 
tion for the loss of a king, loved by his subjects, and 
deserving their esteem. 

The late king's sons were too young to succeed him 



in fche diPoetira of sq difficult a govGeatBeAtms that lif 
JBogland: liis brother Edred was tfa^efore ^{MiiBted 
to sttoeeed; and, Uke his iH'edecesscHrs, tMs flKmaicfa 
found faimself at the head of a rebellious and refraetorf 
people. The Northumbrian Danes, as usital, made 
several attempts to shake off the English yoke ; so that 
the Idng was at last obliged to place gaiTisosis in lAmr 
mmt considerable towns, and to appokxt an En^iik 
^vtemor over them, who might suppress their insMveo^ 
tions on the first appearance. About this tiise the 
monks, from being contented to govern in eccle^articat 
matters, began to assume the direction in civil affinrst^ 
and, by artfully managing the superstitions and the 
fears of the people, erected an authority that was not 
«liaken off by several succeeding centuries. Edred had 
liiindiy delivered over his conscience to the guidance of 
Dunstmi, abbot of Glastonbury, ivho was afterwards 
canonized; and this man, under tiie appearance df 
isanctity, concealed the most boundfess amtdtion. The 
monks had hitherto been a kind of secular priests, who,, 
though they lived in communities, were neither sepa-- 
i*ated from the rest of the world nor useless to it. They 
were often* mamed; they were assiduously employed 
in the education of youth, and subject to the cem-^ 
mands of temporal superiors. The celibacy of the 
clergy, as being a measure that would contribute to* 
their independence, and to the establishment of the pa- 
pal power in Europe, was warmly recommended by 
the see of Rome to ecclesiastics in general, but to the 
monks in particular. An opportonity of carrying thfe 
measure in England arose from the superstitious cha- 
racter of Edred, and the furious zeal of Dunstan. Botti 
lent it all the assistance in their power ; and the order 
of Benedictine monks was established under the direo- 
iion d* Dunstan. Edred implicitly submitted to iis 
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directions, both in church and state ; and the kingdom 
was in a fair way of being turned into a papal province 
by this zealous ecclesiastic, when he was checked in the 
midst of his career by the death of the king, who died 
of a quinsy, in the tenth year of his reign. 
A. D. Edwy, his nephew, who ascended the throne, 
955. his own sons being yet unfit to govern, was a 
prince of great personal accomplishments and martial 
disposition. But he was now come to the government 
of a kingdom in which he had an enemy to contend 
with, against whom all military virtues could be of little 
service. Dunstan, who had governed during the former 
reign, was resolved to remit nothing of his authority in 
this ; and Edwy, immediately upon his accession, found 
himself involved in a quarrel with the monks, whose 
rage neither his accomplishments nor his virtues could 
mitigate. He seems to have been elected by the secu- 
lar priests in opposition to the monks; so that their 
whole body, and Dunstan at their head, pursued him 
with implacable animosity while living, and even endea- 
voured to brand his character to posterity. 

This Dunstan, who makes a greater figure in these 
times than even kings themselves, was bom of noble 
parents in the West ; but, being defamed as a man of 
licentious manners in his youth, he betook himself to 
the austerities of a monastic life, either to atone for his 
faults or vindicate his reputation. He secluded him- 
self entirely firom the world, in a cell so small that he 
could neither stand erect nor lie along in it. It was 
in this retreat of constant mortification that his zeal grew 
furious, and his fancy teemed with visions of the most 
extravagant nature. His supposed illuminations were 
frequent ; his temptations strong, but he always resist- 
ed with bravery. The devil, it was said, one day paid 
him a visit in the -shape of a fine young woman ; but 
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Bunstan, knowing the deceit^ and provoked at bis im- 
portunit7» seized him by the nose with a pair of red-* 
hot pincers, as he put his head into the cell ; and he 
held him there till the malignant spirit made the whole 
neighbourhood resound with his bellowings. Nothing 
was too absurd for the monks to propagate in favour of 
their sect. Crucifixes, altars, and even horses, were 
heard to harangue in their defence against the secular 
dergy. These miracles, backed by their stronger asser* 
tions, prevailed with the people. Dunstan was consi- 
dered as the peculiar favourite of th^ Almighty, and 
appeared at court with an authority greater than that 
of kings ; since theirs was conferred by men, but his 
allowed by Heaven itself. Being possessed of so much 
power, it may be easily supposed that Edwy could 
make but a feeble resistance ; and that his first fault 
was likely to be attended with the most dangerous con- 
sequences. The monk found or made one on the very 
day of his coronation. There was a lady of the royal 
blood, named Elgiva, whose beauty had made a strong 
impression on this young monarch's heart. He had 
even ventured to marry her, contrary to the advice of 
his counsellors, as she was within the degrees of afiinity 
prohibited by the canon law. On the day of his coro- 
nation, while his nobility were giving a loose to the 
more noisy pleasures of wine and festivity in the great 
hall, Edwy retired to his wife*s apartment, where, in 
company with her mother, he enjoyed . the more pleas- 
ing satisfaction of her conversation. Dunstan no 
sooner perceived his absence, than, conjecturing the 
reason, he rushed fiercely into the apartment, and up- 
braiding him with all the bitterness of ecclesiastiod 
rancour, dragged him forth in the most outrageous 
manner. Dunstan, it seems, was not without his ene- 
mies ; for the king was advised to punish this insult. 
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bf erdering him to account for the raonej mth whidr 
lie had been ifi trusted during the last reign. This ac-- 
cemnl the haughty monk refused to give in ; wherefore 
he was deprived of all the ecclesiastical and eivfl emo* 
laments of which he had been in possession, and ba-> 
mshed from the kingdom. His exile only served t& 
increase the reputation of his sanctity among the peo-- 
pie; and Odo^ archbishop of Canterbury, was so tat 
tmn^orted with the spirit of the party, that be pro«- 
nounced a divorce between Edwy and Elgiva. Eede^ 
^asflioal censures were then attended with the most 
formidable effects^^ The king could no longer resist 
die indignation of the church, but consented to smreih- 
4er his beautiful wife to its fury. Accordingly, Odo 
sent into the palace a party of soldiers, who seized the 
queen, and, by his orders, branded her on the ^e with 
a kot iron. Not contentedt with this cruel vengeasice, 
they oRpried her by force into Ireland, and there com-- 
inanded her to remain in perpetual exile. This injunc* 
1ion> however, was too distressing for that faithful wo<- 
isran to comply with ; for, being cured of her wound, 
and having c4)literated the marks which had been made 
to defece her beauty, she ventured to return to the 
king, whom she stifl regarded as her husband. But 
nisfortune stiH continued to pursue her. She waa 
tiikeo prisoner by a party whom the archbishop had ap^ 
patntMl to observe her conduct, and was put to deaith 
iit tile most cruel manner. The sinews of her legs being 
ort, iMBd her body mangled, she was thus left to expire 
in< dreadful agony. In the mean time a secret revolt 
agfiinst Edwy b^ranse almost general ; and, that it ff^ht 
nwt be doubted at whose instigation^ this revolt was un** 
dertadten, Dunstan returned to En]^Iand, and put hka- 
self at the head of the party. The makontents. at last 
pvemeded to efsa rebelUon : and having {daoed Edgav^ 



the king's younger brother, a^ boy of tiiirteen jearset 
age, at their head, they soon put him in possession of 
all the northern parts of the kingdom. Edm/iy^spo^treF^ 
and the number of his adherents^ every dajr dedining^ 
he was at last obliged to consent to a partition of the 
kingdom ; but his death, which' happened twoi yeanr 
a&esiy freed hii& enemies from all furlJier inquietude^ 
and gave Edgar peaceable possession of the goiiem-^ 
ment. 

Edgar, being placed on the throne by the a.ish 
influence of the* monks, affected to^ be entavely 950: 
guided by their directions in all his succeeding transaej* 
tions. There has ever been some popular cry, some dai4- 
ing prejudice amongst the English ; and he who haa 
taben the advantage of it^ has always found it of exed^ 
lent assistance to his government. The' sanctity of tiur 
monks was the cry at that time; and Edgaiv oUming^ 
in with the people, at once promoted their happiness 
and his own glory. Few English monarchshave reigsied.; 
with more fortune or more sjdendour than he. M^nofc^ 
only quieted all domestic insurrections, but' rqpnessed 
all foreign invasions; and his power was so well estab^ 
lished, and so' widely extended, that he is said to have 
been, rowed in^his barge by eight tributary kings npmu 
the river Dee; The monks whom he promoted aie«: 
loud' in his praise; and yet the example of his mati^ 
nence was in no w^ corresponding with tiiat chastilTrr 
and fdrbeaimice on which they chiefly fimnd^i their 
superior pretensions to* sanctity. It is, indeedi scnaewlutti 
extraordinary, tiiat one should have been extolled; foir 
his« virtues by the monks,, whose^ irregularities wece sd^ 
peeuliariy opposite to the tenets^ they enforoed. Hfe 
firs^ trai^gression of this kind was the breaking iotoa! 
convent, carryings off Editha^^ a nun^ by force,, and^eveitf 
committing violence' on hen person. Eor thist aefe of 
saicril^e and bwbarity, ncp oUtop penance' wasi^ eagmoBis, 
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than that he should abstain from wearing his crown 
for seven years. As for the lady herself, he was permit- 
ted to continue his intercourse with her without scandal- 
There was another mistress of Edgar's, named Elfleda 
the Fair, with whom he formed a connection by a kind 
of accident; for, being at the house of one of his no- 
bles, and fixing his aflTections on the nobleman's daugh- 
ter, he privately requested that the young lady should 
pass that very night with him. The lady's mother, 
knowing his power, and the impetuosity of his temper, 
prevailed upon her daughter seemingly to comply with 
his request ; but, in the mean time, substituted a beau- 
tiful domestic in the young lady's place. In the morn- 
ing, when the king perceived the deceit, instead of 
being displeased at the stratagem, he expressed plea- 
sure in the adventure; and transferring his love to El- 
fleda, as the damsel was called, she became his favour- 
ite mistress, and maintained an ascendency over him 
till his marriage with Elfrida. The story of this lady is 
too remarkable to be passed over in silence. 

Edgar had long heard of the beauty of a young lady, 
whose name was Elfrida, daughter to the earl of Devon- 
shires but, unwilling to credit common fame in this 
particular, he sent Athelwold, his favourite friend, to 
see, and inform him, if Elfrida was indeed that incom- 
parable woman report had described her. Athelwold, 
arriving at the earl's castle, had no sooner cast his eyes 
upon that nobleman's daughter than he became despe- 
rately enamoured of her himself. Such was the violence 
of his passion, that, forgetting his master's intentions, he 
solicited only his own interests, and demanded for him- 
self the beautiful Elfrida from her father in marriage. 
The favourite of a king was not likely to find a refusal ; 
the earl gave his consent, and their nuptials were per- 
formed in private. Upon his return to court, which 
was shortly after, he assured the king that her riches 
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alone and her high quality had been the causes of her 
admiration ; and he appeared amazed how the world 
could talk so much, and so unjustly, of her charms. 
The king was satisfied, and no longer felt any curiosity^ 
while Athelwold secretly triumphed in his address. 
When he had, by this deceit, weaned the king from his. 
purpose, he took an opportunity, after some time, o£ 
turning the conversation on Elfrida, representing that 
though the fortune of a daughter of the earl of Devon- 
shire would be a trifle to a king, yet it would be . an 
immense acquisition to a needy subject. He, therefore^ 
humbly entreated permission to pay his addresses to her^ 
as she was the richest heiress in the kingdom. A request 
so seemingly reasonable was readily comjplied with:^ 
Athelwold returned to his wife, and their nuptials were 
solemnized in public. His greatest care, however, was 
employed in keeping her from court ; and he took every 
precaution to prevent her appearing before a king so^ 
susceptible of love, whilst he was so capable of inspiring, 
that passion. But it was impossible to keep his treach* 
ery long concealed. Favourites are never without pri- 
vate enemies, who watch every opportunity of rising 
upon their ruin. Edgar was soon informed of the whole 
transaction ; but, dissembling his resentment, he took 
occasion to visit that part of the country where this mi- 
racle of beauty was detained, accompanied by Athel- 
wold, who reluctantly attended him thither. Upon com- 
ing near the lady's habitation, he told him that he had a 
curiosity to see his wife, of whom he had formerly heard 
so much, and desu*ed to be introduced as his acquaint- 
ance. Athelwold, thunder-struck at the proposal, did 
all in his power, but in vain, to dissuade him. All he 
could obtain, was permission to go before on pretence 
of preparing for the king's reception. On his arrival he 
fell at his wife's feet, confessing what he had done to be 
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pD^essed' of her* charms, «nd cotijurihg* hdP' td' eonmat> 
as' mtrch as pessibte^ her bemiy* from' the kin^; who *ww 
bat too susceptible of its- power. ElJMdtt, littte obliged) 
tolHim for a^ passion that had dteprived^ her of a crownj 
promised eompliaiice ; but, prompted either by^ v&mtj* 
or*revenge, adoraed- her person with the' most exquisite 
art, and callfed up tSl her beauty on the occasibn. The 
effent answered her expectlation^ : the king' no sooner* 
saw than he loved her, and. instantly resolved to obtain' 
Her. The bfetter to e&sot hi» intentions, he eoncealfed^ 
his passion from the husband; and took leare wiUsp » 
seeming indiflfference ;. but' hi& revenge was not the less 
certain and fktal. i^thelwotd was sometime arfter^sent^ 
into Northui»berlan*i upon pretence of urgent ^ffairs^ 
and was found1mur(J»^ in a wood^ by the way. Some 
say he was stabbed^ by -the 'fting'S own hand; some, that* 
he only conraiandfed the assassination : however this* be, 
Mfrida was invited^' sooni after to* court, by Uie king'sf 
own orders and their nuptials were performed with the 
usual solemnity. 

Such was the criminal' passion of a monarchy whom^ 
the monks have- thought proper to represent as themostf 
perfect of mankind'. His reign was successful, because 
it was founded ^upon a compliknce with the prejudices 
of the people; but if prodticed very sensible evils, and* 
these fell^upon his successor. He died after a reign 06 
sicrteen years^ in the thirty-second year of his age, being 
succeeded by his son Edward^ whom- he. had by his first 
marriage with the daughter of earl Ordmer; 
A. D. Edward, sumamed the Martyr, was made 
975. king by the interest of the monks, and lived but 
four years after his accessioa. In his rdgn there is no* 
thing remarkable, if we except his tragical and memor- 
able end. Though this young monarch had been from' 
the beginning opposed by EAfrida, his step-motber, wila 
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mm&B to Imve utiited ^e gmateilt deftmitif of 
with the highest graces of person, yet he ever shoirad 
beif mwk^ ei tke steongest fegaordy md etta esspusied^ 
d» all oceasiofts, Ae humA tender affisctten for fttr sm^ 
hi? brot^r, Haatin^ one day near CavftMOBtk^ urten 
Bfii^iEla resided, bethought k his daty to pajt hcf a visits 
aicteugh he war not attended lif aiqr of hia raliiiiieA 
There desiritig' annie Uqiior ta be bfca^t hicBy as h^ 
wa^ thusfiy, while he wm yekfadding the eiqpto hiahead^ 
oae^ of E^rida^s doiiiiestic^ infracted ftr tibat parpose^ 
dtabbed him ]» the baek. The king, fiadiaig himself 
iitoiitided, pat span to his horse ; bot^ fainliDg wkh the 
loss of blood, be feU from, the saddle, aad fai» fioot slidb^ 
Htg in the stirrup^he was dr^ged along by has botse.iill 
he wad kilkd. Being tracked by the Uood, hb body 
vnt^ tcmod, aad piatatety interred at Wareham by hia 
servanstsv 

!Bthelred the aecoa«i, the son of Edgar and a. D. 
Elfrida, sc^ceeded ; a weak and isiesolate monr 97d^ 
ari^, incapable of go^^eming the kingdena*, or providaig 
fbritr safety. After a train of dassensioDs^. follies, and 
Tices, which seem to have marked some of the forafer 
leigmi, it ia( not surprising thiafette country was weak;eim 
ady or that' the pec^, taught te rely entirely on pretra*^ 
natural assistance, were rendered i^eaqpaUe of defend^ 
iDg^ themselvesi^ Dtaring thia peniod;. therefore,, their old 
and terrible enemies^ the Danes,^ who seemi notto faa^e 
beeii headed wilb the same accuim«datiim of tiee and 
Mfyf were daily gaining ground The- weakness and 
the inexperience of Etheked aj^ared to< grwe a favouir* 
alAe opportunity for renewing their dBepcadatidns ; and 
ascovdingly they landed on several parts of .the coostr^ 
flfSPeacKng their u»ial terror anddevastation. The: Ei^ 
liii^, iU provided to> <^»pdse sack an enemy,, made but »a 
ftette jeidstance ^ endeavouring, by- tieabhery and anbt 
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3, to avert the storm they had not spirit toopr 



/ The northern invaders, now well acquainted with the 
ilefenceless condition of England, made a powedTul de*- 
isoexkty under the command of Sweyn king of Denmad^,; 
and CMave king of Norway, who, sailing up the Hum* 
]ier» committed on all sides their destructive ravages. 
The English opposed them with a formidable army> but 
wo'e repulsed with great slaughter. The Danes, eacou'- 
raged by this success, mardied boldly into the heart of 
the kingdom, filling all places with the marks of hdrcid 
cruelty. Ethelred had, upon a former invasion, of these 
pirates, bought them off with money ; and he now re- 
solved to put the same expedient in practice once more.. 
He sent ambassadors, therefore, to the two kings, and 
offered them subsistence and tribute, provided they, 
would restrain their ravages, and depart the kingdom*. 
It has often been remarked, that buying off an invasion 
only serves to strengthen the enemy, and to invite a re- 
petition of hostilities. Such it happened upon this occa- 
A. D. sion : Sweyn and Olave agreed to the terms^ 
994. and peaceably took up their quarters at South- 
ampton, where the sum of sixteen thousand pounds was 
paid them* Olave returned to his native country, and 
never infested England more; but Sweyn was le^s 
scrupulous, and the composition with him- gave but a 
short interval to the miseries of the English. 
> Xhe Englbh now found their situation truly deplora- 
ble. The weakness of the king, the divisions of the 
nobiUty, the treachery of some, and the cowardice of 
others, frustrated all their endeavours for mutual de- 
fence. The Danes, ever informed of their situation^ 
and ready to take advantage of it, appeared, a shoiri 
time after the late infamous composition, upon the Eng- 
Jifih shore, and, rising In their demands in proportion 
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to the people's incapacity to oppose, now demanded 
twenty^fouLv thousand pounds more. This sum a.d, 
they also received ; and this only served to sti- 1002.. 
mulate their desire of fresh exactions. But they soott 
llad a material cause of resentment given them, by 
which the infraction of the stipulated treaty became 
necessary. The Danes, as hath been already observed^ 
had made several settlements, for many years before^ 
in different parts of the kingdom. There, without mix** 
ing with the natives, they still maintained a peaceable 
<x>rrespondence and connexion among them. Their 
military superiority was generally acknowledged by all; 
and the kings of England had been accustomed to keep 
in pay bodies of Danish troops, whom they quartered in 
<different parts of the country. These m^cenaries had 
attained to such a height of luxury, according to the 
old English writers, that they combed their hair once a 
day, bathed themselves once a week, and, by these arts, 
then esteemed effeminate, had rendered themselves so 
agreeable to the fair sex, that they debauched the wives 
and daughters of the English, and had dishonoured 
many families. To those insults was added the trea« 
4:hery of their conduct upon every threatened invasion, 
as they still showed their attachment to their own coun- 
trymen, against those among whom they were permitted 
to reside. These were optotives sufficient, in that barba- 
rous age, for a general massacre ; and Ethelred, by a 
>|iolicy incident to weak princes, embraced the cruet 
resolution of putting them all to the ^word. This plot 
was carried on with such secrecy, that it was executed 
in one day, and all the Danes in England were destroyed 
without mercy. But this massacre, so perfidious in the 
contriving and so cruel in the execution, instead of 
ending the long miseries of the people, only prepai'ed 
the way for greater calamities 
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WMIe the Engtish were ixmgratulating each other 
upon their late delii^erftBce from «n feveterirte ehemy, 
Sweyn kisg of Denmark^ who had heea informed off 
(heh: treadierous crudties, appesu*ed c/tt tlie weistera 
coasts with a large fleet, meditating slaughter, asid fe- 
rious witli revenge. The English vainly attempted td 
eummon th«r forces together; treachery and eowar- 
dice still <^rated to disjnrit their troops, or to dissipate 
liiem. To these miseries a dreadful femine was added^ 
partly from the liad seasons, and partly from the deeay 
of agricuituve. For a while they supposed that liie 
Danish devastations would be retarded by the payment 
of thirty thousand pounds, which tJie invaders agreed to 
accept; but this, as in the former cases, afforded but a 
temporary rdief. Foi* a while they ^aced some hopes in 
a powerful navy, which they found means to equip; but 
this was soon divided and dispersed, without doing then 
any service. Nothing therefcnre now remained, but their 
suffering the just indignation of the conqueror, and 
undergoing all the evils that war, inflamed by revenge, 
could inflict. During this pmod, a general constema- 
Hon, together witii a mutual diffidence and dissensioB, 
prevailed. Cessations from these calamities were pur- 
chased, one after another, by immense sums; but as 
they afforded only a i^ort dleviation of the commoa 
A.B. distress, no other resource remained at last thaa 
1013. tliat of submitting to tile Danish monarch, of 
swearing allegiande to him, and giving hostages 9» 
pledges of sineerity. Ethdred waS' diliged f» fly ittto 
Normandy, and tte whde country thus came under the 
power of Sweyn, his ra^torious rival. 

The death rf Sweyn, whiclihappened about six weelos 
after, seemed to offer a favourable opportunity of re- 
fiteri^g Etlyelred to the throne, and his suf:gects to th^ 
liberties. Accordingly he seized it with avidijy: tet 



iiMS^mflcoBdact was dnciiraUei; and Us indoleBcq^ cm* 
^iiliitj:, and cowardice obatnidted all ^ocess* AtleBgtJiy 
iBfiber hav4Qg}9eeo i;be greatest part of the idngdom seized 
1)7 Ihe insultwig eneiay, after refustng ta bead his troops 
^. cqpqpose thetn, he retired to lioadocb where he etaded 
^tingloridas reign of thirtyHBeveii years by a-miituiial 
deaths leaidng bdiind Mm tw^^-sons, die «lder of wbMi, 
EdjBMHid^ .fittcceeded to his cv&wm 4ffid ibis misfortunes. 

Edmimd, Jiis son and successw, received ibe a*d. 
.asmaoie df beuide, fnom liis hardy opfieatton ^KMiK. 
:'to ^Iie eneny ; but this opposilkni seemed >as kiefiectoal 
>4QTe8tore4he;bapptiiess'of his cottBtry4is it was to^conki- 
wte Jiim in the possesion of ^e throne. He was opposed 
i^by' one ^ the nwsi powerful <and vigHant laaoimcGhs then 
iEa.£ur€fie; for Oaoute, afterwards ^umamed the Greats 
^loeieeded.Sweyn askuag'of Denmaik, and ako as gene- 
aial of the Daoish forces tn.England. The contest between 
iiiese two monstrchs was therefore managed with .great 
^obi^kiacy and peraev^erance ; the first battle that was 
^iigbt appeared iodeciwre ; a;6econd followed; in wjiioh 
Ithe Danes wese victorious: but Edmund still tiavin^ 
Jbterest enough: to bdng a tUrd m'my into the field, itbe 
JDanish ami English nobiUty, egfadfy harassed by these 
.^OMvailsionSy obliged tbeir>Jdng^>to cwie to a iDom^o- 
iinis^ andiodifftde theMngdom betwe^a them by treai^. 
.Canute .seserred to himself the nocthern pavte ^of the 
jkia^dbm^ the >8oatfaeita, parts were left to lEIdmund : but 
this prince ^ng muDdemd about a montih .after the 
rtceafy by ;his two cbambeiihUiHs, mt OxfoxAt Camite was 
sistft in-^peaeeableipo$aessi0a vof tine whole .]di^doin« 

Qejwt^p though.'he .had igratified kk i tambitloa in lAi* 
43pimn|g posseaiimi of the Skigli^tcnown^ ytst waSiohligefd 
e^jfirstito snake isome martifjrii^ amoessioBsj «id>Jin 
jorder ito ^gm the : iiffecftiona o£ lijbe Qi^lity, Jbe ^ndoa-^ 
;voi»ed»tog^iiiy:iiiwava«i^^ Mw,mhiafQm^ifp3m 
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stronger, and his title more secure, he then resumed 
those grants which he had made, and even put many of 
the English nobles to death, sensible that those who had 
betrayed their native sovereign would never be true to 
him. Nor was he less severe in his exactions upon the 
subordinate ranks of the people, levying at one time 
seventy-two thousand pounds upon the country, and 
eleven thousand more upon the city of London only. 

Having thus strengthened his new power by eflFectu- 
ally weakening all who had wealth or authority to with- 
stand him, he next began to shew the merciful side of 
his character. Nor does it seem without jiist grounds 
that he is represented by some historians as one of the 
first characters in those barbarous ages. The invectives 
which are thrown out against him by the English writ- 
ers seem merely the effect of national resentment or 
prejudice, unsupported by truth. His first step to re- 
concile the English to his yoke, was, by sending back 
to Denmark as many of his followers as he could safely 
spare. He made no distinction between the English 
and Danes in the admin^tratioh of justice, but restored 
the Saxon customs in a general assembly of the king- 
dom. The two nations thus uniting with each other, 
were glad to breathe for a while from the tumult and 
slaughter in which they had involved each other ; and 
to confirm their amity, the king himself married Emma, 
the sister of Richard, duke of Normandy, who had ever 
warmly espoused the interests of the English. 

Canute, having thus settled his power in- England 
beyond the danger of a revolution, made a voyage to 
Denmark, as his native dominions were attacked by the 
king of Sweden. In this expedition Godwiti) an Eng- 
tbh earl, was particulariy distinguished for his valour^ 
«nd acquired that fame which laid a foundation for 
the immense power he acquired during the succeeding 
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ragns. In another voyage he made to Denniaric, he 
attadced Norway; and, expelling Olave from his 
kingdom, annexed it to his own empire. Thus, being 
at once king of England, Denmark, and Norway, he 
was considered as the most warlike and potent prince 
in Europe ; while the security of his power inclined his 
temper, which was naturally cruel, to mercy. 

As his reign was begun in blood, he was, towards the 
-end of it, willing to atone for his former fierceness by 
acts of penance and devotion. He built churches, endow- 
ed monasteries, and appointed revenues for the celebra- 
tion of mass. He even undertook a pilgrimage to Rome^ 
where he remained a considerable time ; and, besides 
obtaining from the pope some privileges for the English 
school erected there, he engaged all the jHinces through 
whose dominions he passed, to desist from those heavy 
impositions which they were accustomed to exact fix)m 
the Engli^ pilgrims. The piety of the latter part of 
Ills life, and the resolute valour of the former, were 
topics that filled the mouths of his courtiers with flatterj 
and praise. They even ajflfected to think his. power un- 
controllable, and that all things would be obedient to his 
command. Canute, sensible of their adidation, is said 
to have taken the following method to reprove them. 
He ordered his chair to be set on the sea-shore while 
the tide was coming in, and commanded the sea to re- 
tire. " Thou art under my dominion," cried he : ** the 
land upon which I sit is mine ; I charge, thee, therefore^ 
not to approach, nor dare to wet the feet of thy sove- 
reign." He feigaed to sit some time in expectation of 
submission, till the waves began to surround him ; then, 
turning to his courtiers, he observed, that the titles <^ 
lord and master belonged only to Him whom both eartii 
and seas were ready to obey. Thus feared and respected^ 
he lived many years honoured with the surname of 
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rision, his anniversary being distinguished hj the nanie 
df Hock Holiday. 
A. I). Edward, sumamed the Confessor, from his 
1041. piety, had many rivals, whose claims to the 
crown were rather more just than his own. The direct 
descendants of the last Saxon monarch were still in 
being, though at the remote distance of the king- 
dom of Hungary. Sweyn, the eldest son <rf Hardic- 
nute, was still alive, but at that time engaged in wars 
in Norway. It required, therefore, the utmost di- 
ligence in Edward to secure his claims, before either 
of these could come over to dispute his title. His own 
authority, though great in the kingdom, was not suffix 
cient to expedite his affairs with the desired dispatch ; 
he was therefore obliged to have recourse to Godwin, 
whose power was then very extensive, to second his pre- 
tensions. This noUeman, though long an enemy to 
his family, finding, upon the present occasion, that their 
interests were united, laid aside all former animosity, 
and concurred in fixing him upon the throne. . 

The English, who had long groaYied under a foreign 
yoke, now set no bounds to their joy« at finding the line 
of their ancient monarchs restored; and at first the 
warmth of their rapture was attended with some vio- 
lence against the Danes: but the new king, by the 
mildness of his character, soon composed these differ- 
ences, and the distinction i>etween the. two nations gra- 
dually disappeared. Thus, after a struggle of above 
two hundred years, all things seemed to remain in the 
same state in which those conflicts began. These in- 
vasions from the Danes produced no new change <^ 
laws, customs, language, or religion ; nor did any other 
traces of their estaUishments seem to remain, except 
the castles they built, and the families that still bear 
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their names. No. farther mention, tiierefore, iii made 
of two distinct nations ; for the Normans, coming in 
soon after, served to unite them into a closer union. 
' The first acts of this monarch's reign boi^ the ap- 
pearance of severity : for he resumed all grants that 
had been made by the crown in former reigm ; and he 
ordered his mother Emma, who was ever intriguing 
against him, to be shut up in a monastarj. As he had 
been bred in the Norman court, he showed^ in every 
instance, a predilection for the customs, laws, and even 
the natives of that country ; and among the rest of his 
faults, though he had married Editha, the daughter of 
Godwin, yet, either from mistaken piety or fixed 
aversion, during his whole reign he abstained from her 
bed. 

However these actions might be r^^arded by many 
of the king's subjects (for they wece, all of a doubtful 
kind,) certain it is that Godwin, who was long grown 
much too powerful for a subject^ made them the pre^ 
text of his opposition. He liegan by complaining of 
the influence of the Normans in the government ; and 
his animosities soon broke out into action. Eustace^ 
count of Boulogne, who had married Edward's sister, 
arrived in England upon a visit to the king, and was^ 
received with great honour and affection. Upon his 
return to Dover, having sent a servant before him to 
bespeak lodgings in that city, a fray happened between 
this domestic and the townsmen, in which he lost his 
life. The count and his attendants attempting to take 
revenge, the inhabitants took arms ; and both sides en* 
gaging with great fury, the count was obliged to find 
safety by fl^ht, having lost about twenty of his men, 
and slain as many of the people. The count, exas- 
perated at this insult, returned to the court at Glouces- 
ter, and demanded justice of the king, who very warmly 
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eipfltMed^ bit quanrek He im^nAy gave onio^ W 
Ij^dnriti) in whose govenmieiit Doveir hj, «<v go innne^* 
diately- to the plfiK^e, and to pfizriish the iiiliabitaiitB £Eir 
their crime Thi» was a conjmnctwe highly £arroteffdble 
t& the iKfaemes of this asphing chief; and^ thinking ttat.. 
now w«is the time to ii^atiate hioisdf with the people^ 
Toe riMltftely refused to obey t^ king^^ eommimd. Sen* 
^Me, however, thafi obe^nee would soon be extorted^' 
utitess hie cooM defend bis^ insolenee, he prepared tot 
Ida dfefenee, or rather for an attack upon Edwardr Ac- 
i^Ofdingty, under a pretence of repressing some disovdery 
on the Welsh frontier, he secretly assembled a gieat 
army^ and attempted to surprise the king, whc^ contir^ 
naed^ without the smaUest suspicion, at Gloucerten 
Nevertheless, being soon informed of Godwin's trea* 
dtery, his first ^ep was- privatdy to summon aU the 
j»sistanee he couM, and, in the mean whfle, to^ protract 
tiie time by a pretended negociation. As soon as he 
found himself in a capacity to take the field, he changed 
his tone; and Godwin, finding himself unable to oppose 
iiis si^rior force, or to keep his army together, per- 
BMtted it to disperse, and took shelter with Baldwin, 
€ffipl of Flanders. His estates, which were numerous^ 
together wkh those of his sons, were confiscated : and 
fte greatness of the family seemed, for a time, to be 
lotaSty overthrown. 

But this nobleman's power was too i^ong to be 
^i^ken by so slight a blast ; for, being assisted with a 
fleet by the earl of Flanders, he landed on the Isle of 
W%ht, where he was joined by^ his son Harold, wiA a 
aqaad)?on which that nobleman had colfected' hat Ireland. 
From thence, being reinforced by great numbers of Ms 
fotner dependents and fiblTowers, he saaied up the 
Thames, and, appearing before London, threw all thkigs 
into confuinon. In. this exigence the kiag alone seemed 



resolvite*; but his mAilitrfv iiiflii]r of wliMn were wtdn^ 
im^ed^M Godfiiii, brougttt cw a negoetBlJbii^ m wfaiA 
itwas9lip«lited, tHat tHe kmg shouM duminr rfi hii 
fbrdgA' s^n^mte^ the priomte beings anunig tie namkes; 
and' t%ait €Mlwni shcnild give Postages for Us anpnifiw 
ttiie* go€d^ befeMfwan CkHhidHni^ dcsatb^* which jjbl 
j^owed'soon afVer, preveated him from, veaping- JMSi. 
the fhiitts of an agreement, bf whiehr the tdi^a aatho** 
lily vft» atmosi^ redttced ta nothing', 

This BoUeman was aucoeeckedf n hb gmenaaetM 
sted offices bjr hia ma Harold^ wh(H in* hia. ambitmn,, wan 
e^nal^to his fkliier^ but 10 his inrtues and abiladea^farhnr 
superior. By a modest and gentle demeanour he* a^i* 
qiined tUe good wilt of £dwardv or at; kast softened 
thase imprassioBS of halted) whick he had long honor, the 
whole fsoBaSf. He actfialiy insi»uBted himself iatottlie 
^SBtcticait^'of the people by his libecaUlT: and apparent 
Gandour, while every dby he incvemed his^ power bjr 
se&BAiEg modesdy to decline* it. By these arts; he not 
only supplanted Algm^ duke of Mercia, v^om the king; 
ndsed up to li^al hia power^ but. he got his brother 
To6ti<made duke of Northumberland^ upon the dad;li 
of Siward, who had long govemed that province wads 
gr^t glory.^ 

Haroldfs inshraating manners^ his power^ and tits- 
tues5 extended and increased; his populanty to> snob a 
decree, that hrbeganto betalkedof as the most propeir 
person to «icceed'to« the crown* But nothing* could.be. 
moreungrateftiL to EdMrard than sudi a desire, as he 
abborred a successor from l^e fiimily of Godwin^ Arouse 
edr tSsBrefbrBr by these rumours^ he sent for hiS' nephew 
Edward from! Hnngary, who was^ in fact, the db»ctde;-« 
scendantfrom the andent: Saxon kingsi Prince a.b«. 
Edward soaii. amred; but wee: scarcely safe laQftTf; 
Umdbd wfaen^&e disd, teaving* his pretensions, to/ Edgar 
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Athding^ his scMi^ who. was too young, w:eak» and inac^ 
tive to avtifl himself of his titie. The king wius now,, 
therefore, thrown into new difficulties; He aaw the 
youth and inexperience of Edgar, and dreaded the im^ 
moderate ambition of Harold. He could not, without 
reluctance, think of increasing the grandeur of a family 
which had risen on the ruins of royal authority^ and. 
had been stained with the blood of his own brother*. 
In this uncertainty be is said to have cast Ins eyes oa 
WflUam duke of Normandy, as a person fit to succeed 
him ; but of the truth of this circumstance we must, at 
this distance of time, be contented to remain in uncer*^ 
tainty. 

In the mean time Hai^old did not remit in obedience 
to the king, or his assiduities to the people ; still increas- 
ing in his power, and preparing his way for. his advanc^^ 
nsent, oa the first vacancy, to the throne. In these aims 
fortune herself seemed to assist him ; and two incidents,. 
Tvhich happened about this time, contributed to fix that 
popularity of which he had been so long- eagerly in pur- 
suit. The Welsh renewing their hostiUtks under prince- 
Griffith, were repelled by him, and rendered tributary 
to the crown of England. The ather incident was no 
less honourable : his brother Tosti, who had been ap- 
pointed to the government of Northumberland, having 
grievously oppressed the peojde, was expelled in an in- 
surrection, and Harold was ordered by the king to re* 
instate him in his power, and punish his insurgents. 
While yet at the head of an army, preparing to take signal 
vengeance for the injury done to his brother, he was met 
by a deputation of the people who had been so cruelly 
governed. They assured him that they had no inten- 
tion to rebel, but had taken up arms merely to protect 
themselves from the cruelty of a rapacious governor* 
They enumerated the grievances, they had sustained 
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from bis tjnranny, brought tbe strongest proofs of' hu^ 
guilt, and appealed to Har old*s equity for redress. Thte 
nobleman^ convinced of Tosti's Imitality, sacrific^ed his^ 
tiffecf ion to his duty ; and not only procured their par* 
don from the king, but confirmed the governor whom 
the Northumbrians had chosen in his command. From 
that time Harold became the idol of the people; and» 
indeed, h^s virtues deserved their love, had they not 
been excited by ambition. 

Harold, thus secure of the affections of the English^ 
no longer strove to conceal his aims, but openly aspired 
at the succession. He every where insinuated, that as 
the heir-apparent to the crown was utterly unequal to 
the task of government both from age and natural im* 
bedHty, there was no one so proper as a man of ma- 
ture experience and tried integrity : he alleged, that a 
man born in England was only fit to govern English- 
men ; and that none but an able getieral could defend 
them against so many foreign enemies as they were 
•every day threatened with. The people readily saw to 
what these speeches tended ; and instead of discounte- 
nancing his pretensions, assisted them with their wishes 
and applause. Edward, broken with age and infirmi* 
ties, his mind entirely engrossed by the visions of super- 
stition, and warmly attached to none, saw the danger 
to which the government was exposed, but took feeble 
and irresolute steps to secure the succession. While he 
<;ontinued thus uncertain, he was surprised by sickness, 
which brought him to his end on the fifth of A. d. 
January, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, and 1066. 
twenty-fifth of his reign. 

This prince, who was reverenced by the monks, un- 
der the titles of Saint and Confessor, had but weak 
pretensions to either, being indolent, irresolute, and 
credulous. The tranquillity of his reign was owing ra- 
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f})l^^to th^ .wepJi:ne9s.(^Iiis for^^ etteiBies thitn fail own 
4aqiestk streogth* B^^ t}¥>llgfa he i^seaied to hirrp 
i^ir acti^ yirtuqs, yet he certainly had t^o vkee of mn 
;s|tFOcJ0us kUid ; and the wapt of th^ paBsiona;, radiw 
iban thdr restraint, was tiben, as it has beexi k>og sinos^ 
the best title to canonizatioii. Hie was the first wh9> 
prom his suppQ3ed sanctityi touched for tbe king's eviL 

Harold, whos^ intrigues and virtues seemed to give 
a right to his pretensions, asqeoded the throae without 
9iiy qsposition. The citizens g£ London, wliio 3f ere 
OTer fond of an elective n^narchy^ seconded his claims ; 
the clergy adopted his cause ; and the body ^ the peo^ 
pie, whose friend he hs^d been, sincerely loved him. 
Nor were the first acts of his reign unworthy of the ge- 
imal prejudice in his favour. He took the most effecs- 
|i]^ measures for an impartial administration of justice ; 
Iffdered the laws to be revised and reformed ; and tbosp 
disturbers of the public peace to be punished, who had 
thriven under the lenity of the last reign. 

But neither his valour, his justice, nor his pcqpularity, 
were able to secure him from the misfortunes atteadapt 
upon an ill-grounded title. The first symptoms of }^ 
danger came from his own brother Tosti, who had take9 
refuge in Flanders, and went among the princes of th^ 
continent, endeavouring to engage them in a league 
jigainst Harold, whom he represented as a tyrant and 
usurper. Not content with this, being furnished with 
acme ships by the earl of Flanders, he made a descent 
upon the Isle of Wight, which he laid under contribu- 
tion, and pillaged along the coast, until he was encoun- 
tered and routed by Morcar, who had been appointed 
to the government from which he was expelled. 

But he was not yet without succour ; for Harfagar, 
king of Norway, who had been brought over by his rci- 
monstrances, arrived with a fleet of two hundred sail at 
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ihe nioiAli of the Hrer Hamber, where .he was joiaed hy 
the shattered remains 6f Tosti's foittcs* It was m Tain 
timt the earls of Mercia a&d North«iofaerfanid attempted 
to stop their progress, with a body of new-raised nth 
disciplined troops : they were quickly routed^ and Yorik 
jBdl a prey to the enemy. Meanwhile Harold, being 
kifbrmed of this nusfortune, hastened with an army to 
the protection of his people, amd expressed the utmost 
ardour to show innsdEf worthy of their fa vour« He had 
giTen so many preofe of an equitable and prudent ad- 
Badnistration, tiiat the peof^ flocked from all quarta*a 
to join his standard; and as sqon as he readied the 
enemy at Stanford, he found himself in a condition oC 
giring tibem battle. The action was very bloody ; but 
the victory was decisive on the side of Harold^ and 
elided in the total rout of the Norwegians, I^fagar 
tfadr king and Tosti beix^ dain. Those who escaped^ 
oiwed theur safety to the personal prowess of a brave 
Norwegian, who is said to have defended a Imdge ovet 
the Derwent for three hours^ against the whde English 
army; during which time he slew forty of their best 
men with his battle-axe : but be was at length slain bjr 
an arrow. Harold^ pursuing his victoiry, made himself 
mosteir of a Norw^ian fleet that lay in the rihrer Ouse; 
and had the generosity to give prince Olave, tiie son oS 
HarfagaTs his liberty, and allowed him to depart witik 
twenty vessehi. There had never before been in Eng^ 
land an engngement between two such numerous aiv* 
J9ies^ each being composed of no less than threescore 
thouaand wm* The news of this victory diffused inexi* 
pressible joy over the whole kingdom ; they gloried in a 
monarch, who now showdl himself able to defend them 
jBrom inanity and avenge them of their invaders ; but they 
had not long time for triumph, when intelligence was 
bmighfe of a fre^ invasion more formidaUe than had 
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ever been formed against England before. This: was 

Sept. 29, under the conduct of William, duke of Nor- 

1066. mandj, who landed at Hastings with an 

army of disciplined veterans, and laid claim to the 

English crown. 

William, wiJio was afterwards called the Conqueror, 
was the natural s^on of Robert, duke of Normandy. His 
mother's name was Arlette, a beautiful maid of Falaise, 
whom Robert fell in lo've with as she stood gazing at the 
door whilst he passed through the town. William, who 
was the offspring of this amowr, owed a part of his great- 
ness to his birth, but still more to his own personal me- 
rit. His body was vigorous, his mind capacious and 
noble, and his courage not to be repressed by apparent 
danger. His father Robert growing old, and, as was 
common with princes then, superstitious also, resolved 
upon a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, contrary to the advice 
and opinion of all his nobility. As his heart was fixed 
upon the expedition, instead of attending to their re- 
monstrances, he showed them his son William, whom, 
though illegitimate, he tenderly loved, and recommended 
to their care, exacting an oath from them of homage 
and fealty. He then put him, as he was yet but ten years 
of age, under the tutelage of the French king; and soon 
after going into Asia, whence he never returned, left 
young William rather the inheritor of his wishes than 
the crown. In fact, William, from the beginning, found 
himself exposed to many dangers, and much opposition, 
from his youth and inexperience, from the reproach of 
his birth, from a suspected guardian, a disputed title, 
and a distracted state. The regency, appointed by Ro- 
bert, were under great difficulties in supporting the go- 
vernment against this complication of dangers; and the 
young prince, when he came of age, found himself re- 
duced to a very low condition. But the great qualities 
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which he soon displayed in the field and the cabinet 
gave encouragement to his friends, and struck a terror 
into his enemies. He on all sides opposed his rebel- 
lious sul]gects, and repressed foreign invadei-s, while his 
valour and conduct prevailed in every action.* The tran-* 
quillity which he had thus established in his dominions 
induced him to extend his views; and some overtures, > 
made him by Edward the Confessor in the latter part 
of his reign, who was wavering in the choice of a suc- 
cessor, inflamed his ambition with a desire of succeed- 
ing to the English throne. Whether Edward really ap- 
pointed him to succeed, as William all along pretended, 
is, at this distance of time, uncertain.; but it is beyond 
a doubt, that Harold, happening to pay a visit to the 
Norman coast, was induced by this prince to acknow- 
ledge his claims, and to give a promise of seconding 
them. This promise, however, Harold did not think 
proper to perform, when it stood in the way of his own 
ambition ; and afterwards, when William objected to 
the breach, he excused himself, by alleging that it was 
extorted from him at a time when he had no power to' 
refuse. On whatever side justice might lie, the pretext' 
on William's part was, that he was appointed heir to the 
crown of England by Edward the Confessor, upon a 
visit he had paid that monarch during his lifetime. In 
<x>nsequenoe of these pretensions, he was not remiss, 
after the death of Edward, to lay in his claims ; but 
Harold would admit none of them, resolved to defend 
by his valour what his intrigues had won. William 
finding that arms alone were to be the final deciders of 
this dispute, prepared to assert his right with vigoiin 
His subjects, as they had long been distinguished for 
valour among the European nations, had at this time at ^ 
tained to the highest pitch of military glory. His coiiri 
was the.centre of politeness; and all who wished fw 
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fmat vsL arms, or were naturally fond of adventure^ 
flocked to put themselves under his conduct. The fame 
of his intended invasion of England was diffused over, 
the whole continent ; multitudes came to offer him thrir 
services in tliis expedition ; so that he was embarrassed- 
rather in the choice of whom he shouM take than in 
levyii^ lus forces. The pope himself was not behind 
tb& rest in favouring his pretensions ; but either iafltt-- 
enced by the af^arent justice of his claims, ov by the 
herpes of e2&ten£ii^ the authority of the eburch, he is^- 
mediately pronounced Harold an usurper. He de^** 
nouncedexcomnxunication against him and all bis adhe^^t 
rent&f amd sent liie duke a consecrated banner to^ inspire 
him with confidence. With such favourable incentives^ 
.William soon found himself at the head of a chosen 
army of &xtj thousand nien» all equipped in the mosfc 
w«ttdike and sfdendid manner. The discipline of the 
xneuj the vigQAU* of the horses^ the lustre of the arme and 
QGPOutreaoients, were objects that had been scarcely scene 
in Europe for some^ ages before. It was in the begin- 
ning of summer that he emharked this powerful body oil 
board a fleet of three hundred sail; and, after some 
small opposition from the weatiier, landed at Pevensey^ 
on the< coast of Sussex, with resolute tranquillity. Wik- 
Uam himself, as he came on shore^ happened to stumUer 
Und &U ; but, instead of being discomposed ak the as^ 
cident> he had the presence of mind to cry out, that he 
thus iock. possession of the country. DMerent from aU 
the ravagers to. wfaachSngland had been formerly ac«.' 
customed^ tUa bratre prince made no show of lavadmg* 
a foreign country, but m&er encamping, in his owm 
Here he eontimmd iaa quiet and peaoe^e numner fins 
about aforAni^t, either vrilling to refresh his tixiops^.oc 
dosuoiffi; of kamring the rsaq>tioh wkidx hia<preftenaioMr 
t» thecrown wowldmeetwitili amiong: tfaepeo^ew Afttr 



Imping refreslied his men at tbis pbce, an4 sent bafdc hU 
fleet to Normundy to leave no retreat for cowardiee^ he' 
adyaneed along the dea-side to Hastings, where he pdb^^ 
lisbed a mahifesto, declaring the motives that bad m^ 
dtttced bim to undertake tfab enterprise. 

' He was soon roused from his inad;ivity by the ap- 
proach of Harold, who seemed resolved to defend bkr 
ri^ht to the crown, and retain that soveragnty which he 
bad received from the peoj^^ who only had a right te 
bestow it. He was now returning, flushed with con- 
quest, fh>m the defeat of the Norwegians, with all the 
forces he had employed in that expedition, and all he 
could invite or collect in the country through which be 
passed. His army was composed oi active and valiant 
tvtiops, in high spirits, strongly attached to their king^ 
add eager to engage. On the other hand, the army oC 
William consisted g£ the flower of the continent, and bai 
b€^ long inured (o danger. The men of Bretagne^ 
Boulogne, Flanders, Poictou, Mmne, Orleans^ France^ 
and Normandy, were voluntarily united under -his com* 
matd. England never before, nor ev^ since, saw two 
such armies drawn up to dispute its crown. The dajr 
before the battle, William sent an offi^r to Harokl to de* 
cide the quarrel between them by ringte combat, and 
tbus to spare the Mood of thousands; but Harold n^ 
fosfedy and said he would leave it to the God of armies 
to determine. Both armies, therefore, that night pitdied 
in sight (^eaeh othef, expecting the dawning of the n^ct 
di^ ifrHh impatience. The English passed the night m 
SMigs and feasting; the Normans in devotion and prayer^ 

' The next morning at seven, as soon as day appeared^ 
beCh armies were drav^ up ki array against each othen 
HaMd appeared im the centie of has forces, leacKng hift 
amy oir foot, that bis men- might be more encouraga4 
bf seek^ their king e:s|Mi5ei to an equiHty of dang^EW 
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TS^iUiam fought on horseback, leading on his army, that: 
moved at once^ singing the song of Roland, one of the 
famous chiefs of their country. The Normans began 
tb^. light with their cross*bows, which, at first, galled and 
surprised the English; and, as their ranks were close» 
their arrows did great execution. But soon they came 
to closer fight, and the English, with their bills, hewed 
<ioiyn their adversaries with great slaughter. Confusion 
iras spreading among, the ranks, when William, wha 
found himself on the brink of destruction, hastened, with 
. a select band, to the relief of his forces. His presence 
restored the suspense of battle ; he was seen in every 
place endeavouring to pierce the ranks of the enemy, 
and had three horses slain under him. At length, per* 
ceiving that the English line continued impenetrable, he. 
pretended to give ground; which, as he expected, drew 
the enemy from their ranks ; and he was instantly ready 
to take advantage of their disorder. Upon a signal 
g^ven, the Normans readily returned to the charge with 
greater fury than before, broke the English troops, and 
pursued them to^ a rising ground. It was in this ex* 
tremity that Harold was seen flying from rank to fank^ 
rallying and inspiring his troops with vigour; and though, 
he had toiled aU day, till near night<-fall, in the frdnt t>f) 
his Kentish men, he still seemed unabated in force or cou* 
rage, keeping his men to the post of honour. Once more, 
therefore, the victory seemed to turn against the Nor^ 
mans, and they fell in great numbers ; so that the fi^t^e* 
sess and obstinacy of this memorable battle were often 
renewed by the courage of the leaders, whenever that of 
iAie soldiers began to slacken. Fortune, at length, de- 
termined a victory that valow was unable to decide* 
Harold, making a furious onset at 't^e head of his troops; 
against the* Norman heavy armed infontry, was shot in 
ihe br»n by an arrow; and his |wo valiant brpthers^ 
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fighting by his side, shared the same fate. He fell with 
his sword in his band, amidst heaps of^slain ; and, after 
the battle, the royal corpse could hardly be distinguished 
among the dead. From the moment of his deaths all 
courage seemed to forsake the English ; they gave ground 
oif every side, and were pursued with great slaughter by 
the victorious Normans. Thus, after a battle which 
was fought from morning till sun-set, the invaders 
proved successful, and the English crown became the 
reward of victory. There fell near fifteen thou- Od.lit, 
sand of the Nwmans, while the loss on the side 1066. 
of the vanquished was yet more considerable, beside 
that of the king and his two brothers. The next day, 
the dead body of Harold was brought to William, and 
generously restored, without ransom, to his mother. 

This was the end of the Saxon government in En- 
gland, which had continued for more, than six hundred 
years. Before the time of Alfred, the kings of this race 
seemed totally immersed in ignorance, and, after hioif 
taken up with combating the superstition of the monks^ 
or blindly obeying its dictates. As for the crown, dur* 
ing this period, it was neither wholly elective nor total- 
ly hereditary, but disposed of either by the will of the 
former possessor, or obtained by the eminent intrigues 
or services of some person nearly allied to the royal 
family. As for the laws and customs of this race, they 
brought in many long in practice among their Cierman 
ancestors; but they ad<^ted also many more which 
they found among the Britons, or which the Romans 
left behind them after their abdication. They assumed, 
in imitation of those nations, the name of kings ; and 
aome of them took the Greek appellation of Basileus, 
a title unknown to the countries from which they came. 
Their noblemen also assumed names of Roman authority, 
. being termed dukes or duces; while the lower dasses 



of people were bougbt and soU with the fkniis thc$f 
cultivated; a horrid costom, first introduced hf the 
Greeks and Bx>maDs, and afterwards adopted by the 
countries thqr conquered. Thar canon lawd ako» 
which often controlled the dvil authority, had primariijf 
their origin in Rome; and the priests and monks, who 
drew them up, had generally their education there* 
We must not, therefore, ascribe the laws and customs 
which then prevailed over England, entirely to Soxoa 
original, as many of them were derived from the Bri<*> 
tons and Rotnans« But, now the Saxon monarchy was^ 
no more, all customs and laws, of whatever original, 
were cast down into one common mass, and cemented 
by those of Norman institution. The whole iace of ob*> 
ligation was altered, and the new masters instituted 
new modes of obedience. The laws were improved; 
but the taste off the people for polite learning, arts, and 
^Hosophy, for more than four hundred years after, 
was still to continue the same« It appears surprising 
enough, in such & variety of events, such innovation m 
miikaiy discipline, and such changes in government, 
that true politeness, and what is called a taste in the 
arts, never came • to be cultivated. Perhaps the reason 
may be, that, while the authority of the church conti« 
Aued so great, the people were a&aid of any knowledge 
iBit thai derived to them through their elergy; and 
being secluded fmm the ordinary conversation of man* 
kind, they were but indifferent judges of human na- 
tive* A monk of the tenth centuiy, and a monk of the 
eighteenth century, are eqfiadSy refined, and equally fit 
to advance those stncfies that pre us an acqumntance 
wlA ourselves, or that tend to display the maze^ cf the 
bumam heart. 



CHAPTEE V. 
WlI*LIAM the CoirQUSROE* 

A. D, 1066—1087. 

NoTHiKO GDidd exceed the conrteniation of the En^ 
Ibh i^pon the loss of the battle of Hastings : their kis^ 
stein, the flower of their nobility cut oi^ and their 
whole arm J dis^iersed or destmyed^ siTuek them witik 
^qpair. Very little seeDoed now remakdng bet a taive 
sttbonssion to the rictov ; and William^ sensible of their 
terror, was caidiil not to lose the frxdts of victory by 
delay. Accordingly, aftar the pursuit of the flyixig' enev 
my, and a short refreshment «f his own army, he se6 
forward on the completion of his des%n ; and, sktii^' 
down before Dover, took it after a slight resistance^ and 
fort^d it with fresh redoubts. Afi»r a: short delay at; 
Ijiis place, he adranced by quick marches towards Xi0n«» 
doO) where his approach served to qiread new confii^ 
sion. The inhabitants £br some time hesitated between, 
th^ terrors and th(^ lojralty ; buA^ eastii^ their eyest 
on- every side, tiiey saw no person (^ i$alour or aiitht^ 
rky sufficient to support them m their indepeisdence^ 
Edgar Atihiling^ the right heir to i\» crown^. wasr a weak 
2EsA feeble prince, witfaoiat courage or ambition ; aO. 
their other leaders we^ eitkner destroyed, or too remoie 
toi lend tibem assistance. Thejdergy, who had a large 
sherre in tiie ddifaenatimas deckred openly frr aprnce 
whose prdaaiiawng weve acknowledged, and whose armiEi 
were Messed' by the holy see. Nothing romaihed, hsrt; 
tasnbmit te the necessity of tiie times, and to acklMw^ 
ledge those daihis whiiA it was not in tbctr p«wer tsi 
Cf^scL As soon, thevefore, as WiHiam passed thtt 
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Thames at Wallingford, Stigand, the primate, made 
submissions to him in the name of the clergy ; and be- 
fore he came within sight of the city, the chief nobility, 
and Edgar Atheling himself, who just before had been 
created king, came into his camp, and declared an in- 
tention of yielding to his authority. William was glad 
of being thus peaceably put in possession of a throne, 
which several of his predecessors had not gained with- 
out repeated victories. He readily accepted the crown 
upon the terms that were oflTered him; which were, 
that he should govern according to the established cus- 
toms of the country. William, though he had it in his 
power to dictate his own conditions rather than receive 
any, chose to have his election considered rather as a 
gift from his subjects than a measure extorted by him. 
He knew himself to be a conqueror, but was willing to 
be thought a legal king. 

In order to give his invasion all the sanction possible, 
he was crowned at Westminster by the archbishop of 
York, and took the oath usual in the times of the 
Saxon and Danish kings ; which was, to protect and 
defend the church, to observe the laws of the realm, 
and to govern the people with impartiality. Having 
thus given all possible satisfaction to the English, his 
next care was to reward the many brave adventm*ers 
who had followed his fortunes. ' He first divided the 
lands of the English barons who opposed him, among- 
the Norman barons who had assisted his enterprise ; 
and such as he could neither supply with money nor 
lands, he appointed to the vacant oflSces of the state* 
But, as there were still numbers unprovided for, he 
quartered them on the rich abbeys of the kingdom, un* 
til better means offered for their advancement. This^ 
whidi gave no small umbrage to the clergy, was biit 
little resented by the people, who were willing to see 
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their owii burthens lightened, by having a part of them 
laid upon shoulders that were at that time much better 
afele to bear them. 

' But what gave them great umbrage was, to see hiitt 
place all real power in the hands of his own country- 
men, and still to give them possession of the sword, to 
which he owed all his authority. He disarmed the city 
of London, and other places which appeared most war- 
like and populous, and quartered Norman soldiers in all 
those places where he most dreaded an insurrection. 
Having thus secured the government, and, by a mixture 
of vigour and lenity, brought the English to an entire 
submission, he resolved to return to the continent, there 
to enjoy the triumph and congratulation of his ancient 
subjects. Having no reason to apprehend any disturb- 
ance in his absence among the English, whose affection 
he had taken such pains to conciliate, he left the regen- 
cy with his brother Odo bishop of Bayeux, and Wil- 
liam Fitz-Osborne. To secure himself yet farther, he 
resolved to carry along with him all the English noble- 
men from whose power or inclination he could appre- 
hend a revolt : and, pretending to take great pleasure 
in their conversation, he set sail with his honourable 
captives for Normandy, where he was received by his 
natural subjects with a mixture of admiration and joy. 
He resided for some time at the abbey of Feschamp, 
where he was visited by au ambassador from the king 
of France, sent to congratulate him on his success* 
William, naturally fond of splendour, received this 
embassy with great state and magnificence ; while his 
English courtiers, willing to ingratiate themselves witk 
their new sovereign, endeavoured to outshine each 
other, and made a display of ricjies which struck foreign- 
ers with astonishment. It was probably this foolish 
ostentation that excited the pride of the Normans to 
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treat men with contempt who w&n apparently so mxuik 
above them. 

In the mean time, the absence of the Conqueror pro- 
duced, in England, the most fatal effects. His oflEkc&rs, 
being no longer controlled by his justice, thought this 
a fit opportunity for extortion ; while the English, no 
logger awed by his presence, thought it tibie happiest ocf 
ciasion for vindicating their freedom. The two govern- 
cars he had left behind took all opportunities of oppres8«> 
-ing the people ; either desiring to provoke them to re- 
bellion, in order to profit by confiscations, or, in case 
they submitted tamely to their impositions, to grow rich 
without slaughter. The inhabitants of Kent, who were 
more immediately exposed to these outrages, having 
repeated their complaints and remonstrances to no pur- 
pose, at length had recourse to Eustace, count of Bou- 
logne, who assisted them in an attack upon the garrison 
of Dover. But the Norromis were upon their guards 
and, having repulsed the assailants with some slaughter^ 
took the nephew of Count Eustace prisoner. This 
miscarriage did not deter Edric the Forester from repel- 
ling the depredations of the Normans, and, in his turn,, 
from wasting their possessions. But though these open 
hostilities were not very considerable, the disaffection 
among the English was general, and the people began 
too late to perceive that strength will ever give laws 
to justice. A secret conspiracy was therefore formed 
fbr destroying all the Normans, as the Danes had been 
formerly cut off; and this was prosecuted with so much 
animosity, that the vassaU of the Earl Coxo put him 
to death, because he refused to head them against the 
invaders. 

William, being informed of 'these commotions^ hasten^ . 
ed over to England, and arrived time enough to prevent 
the execution of this bloody enterprise*. Tbecomspira*. 
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toirfi lind atoa^y liafceii the veaokttioii and fixed the dtBif 
iEur the in^tmded massaicie^ which was to be Dn Atb* 
Wediie$diQr» during the time of divine serrioe^ whea aU 
th& Normaas would be unaroied, as peiiit6nti> aocoid* 
iag to t^ disopUne of the times. Bot his preseaoe 
^liss^y diaeonoerted all their schemes. Such of thett 
as had beea more open in their mutiny betrayed their 
guilt by fl%bt ; and this served to confirm the prooft of 
m acousatioil agaSast those who remained. 

From that time forward tiie king began to lose ift 
eeafidence in his English subjects, and to Kgard ihdtSk 
as inveterate and irreconcileable enemies. Me hiA 
nh^dy raised ^ch a number of £3rtre89es in the idng- 
dQm» that he no loi^r dreaded the tumulitttous or train 
sient efibrtsof a discontented multitude; hedetermivei 
to treat them as a conquered nation, to indulge hia 
own avarice^ and tiiat of his followers, by nuraaroua 
$fH^8oations» and to secure his power by humbling dl 
who were able to make any resistance. The first signal 
of his arbitrary power was manifested in renewing the 
odious tax of Danegeld, which had been abolished by 
j^ward the Confessor. This measure produced re» 
monstrances^ complaints, and even insurrecticms, in dil^ 
:ferent piarts of the kingdom ; but William, conscious of 
his power> marched against such as were most formid* 
able^ and soon compelled them to implore mercy. La 
$hia manner, the inhabitants of Exeter and Cornwall ex# 
dted his resentment, and experienced his lenity. 

But these ihsmrrections were slight, compared a. d« 
to that in the North, which seemed to threaten 1068# 
the most important consequences. This was excited by 
the intrigues of Edwin and Morcar, the two most pow* 
eriul noblemen of the English race, who, joined by 
Blethyn prince of North Wales, Malcolm king of Scok^ 
knd^ and Sweyn king of Denmark, resolved to make 
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one great effort for the recovery of their ancient liber-* 
ties. But the vigour md celerity of WiUiam destroyed 
their projects before they were ripe for execution ; for, 
as he advanced towards them at the head of a pow- 
erful army, by forced marches, the two earls were so 
intimidated, that instead of opposing, they had recourse 
to his clemency, by submission. He did not think pro- 
per to reject their advances, but pardoned them without 
hesitation. A peace which he made with Malcolm^ 
king of Scotland, shortly after, seemed to deprive them 
of all hopes of future assistance from without the 
kingdom. 

JBut, whatever the successes of William might have 
been, *he inhabitants, whether English or Normans, 
were at that time in a most dreadful situation. All the 
miseries that insolence on one hand, and hatred on the 
other ; that tyranny and treason, suspicion and assassi- 
nation, could bring upon a people ; were there united. 
The Normans were seen to commit continual insults 
upon the English ; and these vainly sought redress 
from their partial masters. Legal punishment being 
denied, they sought for private vengeance ; and a day 
seldom passed but the bodies of assassinated Normans 
were found in the woods and highways, without any 
possibility of bringing the perpetrators to justice. Thus, 
at length, the conquerors themselves began again to 
wish for the tranquillity and security of their native 
country ; and several of them, though intrusted with 
great commands, desired to be dismissed from the ser- 
vice. ' In order to prevent these desertions, which Wil- 
liam highly resented, he was obliged to allure others to 
stay, by the largeness of his bounties. These brought 
on fresh exactions, and new insurrections were the na-- 
tural consequences. 

The inhabitants of Northumberland, impatient of 



their yoke, attacked &e Norm£»ir gaitison in Durham^, 
aiid> taking advantage of the goYernor's negligence, p^ , 
hini) with seven hundred of his men, to the siir (»d. The 
Niirman governor of York shared the same fate ; and. 
the insurgents, being reinforced by the Danes, and 
some leaders from Scotland, attacked the castle, which 
was defended by a garrison of three thousand men* 
Mallet, its governor, that he might the better provide 
for its defence, set fire to some houses which lay con- 
tiguous: but the fire spreading,, the whole city waS' 
quiddy in flames; This proved the cause of his de* 
struction ; for the enraged inhabitants, joining in the 
as£»ult, entered the citadel sword in hand, and cut off 
the whole garrison, without mercy. This transient 
gleam of success seemed to spread a general spirit of . 
insurrection. The counties of Somerset, Dorset, Com* 
wall, and Devon^ united in the common cause, and de-*^ 
termined to make one great efforts for the recovery of 
their foimer freedom* 

William, undaunted amidst this scene of confusion^ 
assembled his forces, and led them towards the North,, 
conscious that his presence alone would be sufficient to: 
repress these rude efforts of unadvised indignstioa^ 
Accordingly, wherever he appeared, the insui^ents^. 
either submitted or retired The Danes were content 
to retam, without committing any further hostilities^ 
into Denmark. Waltheoff, who long defended York . 
castle, submitted to the victor^s> clen^ency, and was 
taken into favour. Edric, another nobleman, who 
commanded the Northumbriansv made^ his submission 
to tiie Conqueror, and obtained pardon ; while the rest^ 
dispersed themselves^ aaid Irft the Normals und^iputed 
masters of the whole kingdom. Bdgar Athding, wh© 
l^d been d^awn among tlite rest into this insurrec- 
tion, sought a retreat in Scotland from the pursuit 
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of his enemies* There he continued, till, by proper 
solicitation, he was again taken into favour by the king. 
From that time he remained in England in a private 
station, content with opulence and security ; perhaps as 
happy, though not so splendid, as if he had succeeded 
in the career of his ambition. 

William, being now acknowledged master of a people 
that more than once showed reluctance to his govern- 
ment, resolved to throw off all appearance of lenity, 
and to incapacitate them from future insurrections. 
His first step was, to order the county of Northumber^ 
land to be laid waste, the houses to be burnt, the in- 
struments of husbandry to be destroyed, and the inha* 
bitants to seek new habitations. By this order it is 
said that above one hundred thousand persons perished 
either by the sword or famine ; and the country is sup- 
posed, even at this day, to bear the marks of its ancient 
depopulation. He next proceeded to confiscate all the 
estates of the English gentry, and to grant them liber- 
ally to his Norman followers. Thus all the ancient and 
honourable families were reduced to beggary, and the 
English found themselves entirely excluded from every 
road that led either to honour or preferment. They 
had the cruel mortification to find, that all his power 
only tended to their depression ; and that the scheme of 
their subjection was attended with every circumstance 
of insult and indignity. 

He was not yet, however, sufficiently arbitrary to 
diange all the laws then in being for those of his own 
country. He only made several innovations, and order- 
ed the law pleas in the several courts to be made in the 
Norman language. Yet, with all his endeavours to 
make the French the popular language, the English still 
gained ground; and, what deserves remark, it had 
adopted much more of the French idiom for two or 
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three reigns before than during the whole line of the 
Norman kings succeeding. 

' The feudal law had been before introduced into Eng* 
land by the Saxons ; but this monarch reformed it ac* 
cording to the model of that practised in his native do» 
minions. He divided all the lands of En^nd, except 
the rojal demesne, into baronies, and conferred those,, 
upon certain military conditions, on the most consider* 
able of his followers. These had a power of sharing 
their grants to inferior tenants, who were denominated 
knights or vatssals, and who paid their lord the same 
duty that he paid the sovereign. To the first dass of 
these baronies the English were not admitted ; and the 
few who were permitted still to retain their landed pro- 
perty, were content to be received in the second. The 
barons exercised all kinds of jurisdiction within their 
awn manors, and held courts in which they administered 
justice to their own vassals. This law extended not 
only to the laity, but also to the bishops and clergy* 
They had usurped a power, during the Saxon succes- 
sion, of being governed within themseli(es ; but Wil« 
liam restrained them to the exercise of their ecclesias- 
tical power only, and submitted them to a similitude of 
duties with the rest of their fellow-subjects. This they^ 
at first regarded as a grievous imposition ; but the king's 
authority was established by a power that neither the 
clergy nor the pope could intimidate. But, to keep the 
clergy as much as possible in his interests, he appointed 
none but his own countrymen to the most considerable 
church-dignities, and even displaced Stigand, archbishop 
of Canterbury, upon some frivolous pretences. His 
real motive was, that such a dignity was too exalted for 
a native to possess. 

While he was thus employed in humbling the clergy» 
he was no less solicitous to repress many of those siw- 
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pevstitions practices^ to which thej had given coonte* 
Bance. He endeavoured to abolish trials by ordeal and 
ttanp^fight* The ordeid trial, which had been origins- 
ally of pagan institntion^ and was still held in venerar- 
tion by the SiDcon Christians, was either by fire or 
urater. , It was used in criminal cases where the suspi«- 
cions were strong, but the proofs not evident. In thab 
of fire, the person accused was brought into an open 
^bin, and several red-hot plough-i^ares w^e placed at 
•qua! intervals before him : over these he was to walk 
Mindfold ; and, if he escaped unhurt, he was acquitted 
4^ the charge, in the trial by water, the person ac*-' 
cosed was thrown^ bound hand and foot, into the water ; 
if he sunk, he was declared innocent ; if he swsun, he 
was executed, as bang thus miraculously convicted. 
The trial by camp-fight was performed by single com-- 
M;, in lists appointed for tiiiat purpose, between the 
accuser and the accused. He who, in such a case» 
came off victorious, was deemed innocent ; and he who 
was conquered, if he survived his antagonist's resent- 
nent in the field, was sure to suflfer as a malefactor 
some time after. Both these trials Wilfiam abolished^ 
as unchristian and unjust ; and he reduced all causes to 
the judgment of twelve men^ rf a rank nearly equal to 
that of the prisoner. This method of trial by jury was 
common to- the Saxons, as well mr the Normans, long 
liefore ; but it was now confirmed by him with all the 
sanction of undisputed authority. 

While Willkmi was thus employed, in rewarding his 
associates, punishing the refractory, and giving laws 
for the benefit of all, he was threatened with an insur- 
A. D. rection in his dominions on the continent, which 
1073. he thought his presence necessary to suppress. 
Unwilling, however, to draw oft' his Norman forces 
from England, he carried over a considerable army^. 



composed almost entisdy of fingUdb ; ^ni by those 
bnnre troops be soon reduced the rev%)lters to submiflt-^ 
don. Thus we see a whimsical: vidssitude of fortune : 
Hie inhabitants of Normandy brought orer for the con* 
quest of the English, and the English sent back to con-* 
quer the Normans. However, William had not tim^ 
to enjoy his success unmolested; for accounts were 
quickly brought him from England, that a new €on$pi» 
sacy was formed, more dreadful, in being supported bjr 
the joint efforts of the Normans and the English. The 
ad^renturers who had followed the fortunes of Williara 
into England had be^i bred in authority and Jtndqiend-^ 
ence at home, and wei'e ill able to endure the absolute 
airf^hority which this monarch had for some time as- 
sumed. The discoDtents were therefore become very 
general among these haughty nobles ; and some wanted 
only the opportunity of his absence to break out inte 
open rebellion. Among the number was Roger, eadL 
of Hereford, son and heir to Fitz-Osbome, who had 
been the king's principal favourite. This nobleman 
had, either by way of complin^nt to the king, (h* ia 
compliance with some obligation of the feudal law, so* 
lidted William's consent to permit the marriage of his 
sister with Ralph de Guader, earl of Norfolk ; but he 
was flady refused. Nevertheless, he proceeded to so* 
lemnise the nuptials with great magnificence, asseoa-^ 
Uing all his friirads, and those c^ Guad^, upon the oc^ 
casion. As the parents of the new-married couple were 
well acquainted with the character of William, whose 
resentment they had every reason to dread, they took 
tlie opportunity, while the company was heated witb. 
wine, to introduce that as a subject of conversatien*. 
3%ey inveighed ngunst tbe severity <^ his government ; 
tibey dbaerved^ titai, by means ^ his exices^ve impoaa^ 
tioasi lie had taken with one hand what he had givea 
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with the Other ; they affected to ocHomuerate the £a§^ 
lish, whom he had reduced to beggary \ and aggravated 
the defects in his disposition, which they represented 
as haughty and unforgiving. The guests were ready 
enough at any time to concur in their complaints ; hut 
now, warmed by the jollity of the entertainment, they 
put no bounds to their zeal. They unanimously en* 
tered into a conspiracy to shake off his yoke ; and earl 
Waltheoff himself, whom we have already seen pardon- 
ed upon a former insurrection, was among the foremost 
on this occasion. But it was not without the greatest 
anxiety that he reflected, in his cooler intervals, upon 
an engagement made in the ardour of intoxication, big 
with the most fatal consequences both to himself and 
Ms country. In this state of perturbation he had re* 
course to his wife, the niece of the king, and unbosom- 
ed himself to her, as he had the most firm reliance on 
her fidelity. But he was deceived ; for she was in love 
with another, and only wanted an opportunity of get- 
ting rid of her husband at' any rate. She, therefore, 
instantly found means to communicate the whole affair 
to the king, taking care to represent her husband's con- 
duct in the most disadvantageous point of view. In the 
mean time, Waltheoff himself gave way to his internal 
remorse, and confessed the whole conspiracy to Lan- 
franc, who exhorted him, by all means, to reveal it to 
the king ; which he was at last persuaded to do : but it 
was not till the whole affair had been divulged by his 
faithless consort. William coolly thanked him for his 
fidelity ; but the former account of his perfidy sunk 
deep into the king's mind, and he secretly resolved to 
punish it. 

During this interval, the conspirators, being informed 
that Waltheoff was gone over to Normandy, justly con* 
duded that their designs were betrayed, and flew to 
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aims before their schemes were ripe for execution. 
The earl of Hereford was checked by Walter de Lacy, 
a great baron in the king's interest. The earl of Nor- 
folk was defeated by Odo, the king's brother ; and the 
prisoners who were taken had each the right foot cut 
off, in order to deter others from a similitude of trea- 
son. The earl himself retired to Denmark ; so that 
William, upon his arrival in England, found that no- 
thing remained for him to do but to punish the crimi- 
nals ; which was performed with unusual severity. Many 
of the rebels were hanged, some had their eyes put out, 
and others their hands cut off. The unfortunate Wal- 
theoff, who had imprudently entered into the conspi- 
racy, but attempted to atone for his fault by an early 
confession, found no mercy. He was rich, and he was 
an Englishman ; two faults that served to aggravate his 
guilt; he was accordingly tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted. His infamous wife did not long enjoy the fruits 
of her .perfidy ; but, falling some time after under the 
king's displeasure, was abandoned by the world, and 
passed the rest of her life in contempt, remorse, and 
misery. Some assert that this nobleman fell a sacrifice 
to the cruelty of Odo, not of William ; but however 
that may be, it is certain that Waltheoff, and Fitz-Au- 
bert, a noble Norman, who was also beheaded on this 
occasion, were the only persons of note that were exe- 
cuted during the reign of William the Conqueror. 
Having thus re-established the peace of his government, 
and extinguished the last embers of i*ebellion with 
Uood, William returned once more to the continent, in 
order to pursue Guader, who, escaping from England, 
had taken refuge with the count of Bretagne. Finding 
him, however, too powerfully protected by that prince, 
instead of prosecuting his vengeance, he wisely came 
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to a treaty with the county in which Guader was in- 
truded. 

' WiBiam, having thus secured the peace of his domi- 
nionsy now expected rest from his labours ; and, fining 
tione either willing or powerful enough to oppose him^ 
he hoped that the end of his reign would be marked with 
prosperity and peace. But such is the blindness of 
human hope, that he found enemies where he least ex- 
-pected them, and such too as served to embitter all the 
latter part of his life. His last troubles were excited 
by his own children, from the opposing rf whom he 
could expect to reap neither glory nor gain. He had 
-four sons, Robert, Richard, William, and Henry, be- 
sides several daughters. Robert, his eldest scm, sur- 
named Curthose, from the shortness of his legs, was a 
prince who inherited all the bravery of his family and 
nation, but was rather bold than prudent, rather enter- 
prising than politic. Earnest after fame, and even im- 
patient that his father should tstand in the way, he as- 
pired at that independence to which his temper, as well 
as some drcumstsnees in his situation, conspired to in- 
vite him. He had formerly been promised by his fe- 
ather the government of Maine, a province of France^ 
which had submitted to William, and was also declared 
successor to the dukedom of Normandy. However, 
when he came to demand the execution of tiiese en- 
gagements, he received an absolute denial; the king 
shrewdly observing, that it w^s not his custom to throw 
off his clothes till he went to bed. Robert openly de* 
blared his resentment, and was often heard to express 
-his jedou^ of his two surviving brothers, WiUiam asd 
Henry ; for Richard was killed, in hunting, by a stag* 
These, by greater assiduity, had wrought upon thetaw- 
^lility and auctions of the king, and consequently weve 



tbe most ^noxious to Edbei*t A mind, llierelbre, so 
well prepm^d for resentment, boob found or made a 
cause for an open rupture. The prisces wece ona daj 
in sport together, and, in the idle petulance of plaj^ 
took it into their heads to throw water upoin their eldflr 
brother as he passed through the court, on leaving their 
apartment. Robert, all alive to suspicion, qmMj 
turned this idle frdic into a studied indignity ; and hav- 
ing ttese jealousies inflamed by one of his favonritesy 
he drew his sword, and ran up stairs w]4^ an intent 
to take revenge. The whole castle was quickly filled 
witJi tumult, and it was not without some difficulty that 
the king himself was aUe to appease it. But he could 
not allay the animosity, whick, from that moment, ever 
after prevailed in has family. Robert, attended by se* 
veral of his confederates, withdrew to Rouen that veiy 
night, hoping to surprise the casde ; but his design was 
defeated by the governor. 

The flame being thus kindled, the poi^alar a.du 
character of the prince, and a sympathy <rf man- 1'077* 
nars, engaged all the young nobiUty «of Normandy and 
Maine, as well as of Anjou and B|?etagne, to espouse 
his quarrel; even his mother, it is said, supported faiia 
by secret remittances, and aided bim in this obstinate 
resistance by private encouragement* This ^unaaatural 
contest continued for sev^al years to ii^bsme die Nor- 
man state ; and William was at last obliged to have 
recourse to England for supporting hisairthoi^y againat 
his son. Accordingly, drawing an army of Eng&ftimen 
*ogethei*, he led them over irito Normandy ; where he 
^oon compelled Robert ^id his adherents to qiiit Hie 
field, and he was iqfis»ddy reinstated in all hisidoQumoiis. 
As for Robert, befaig no longer able to resist his a. d* « 
father, he was oUiged to take shdter in the ca&- 14>7i9U 
stle 4)f Gerberoy, which the kiag of France had provided 
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for him, where he was shortly after besieged by his fa* 
ther. As the garrison was strong, and conscious of 
guilt, it made a most gallant defence ; and many were 
the skirmishes and duels that were fought under its 
walls. In one of these, accident brought the king and 
his son together ; but, being both concealed by their 
helmets, they attacked each other with mutual fury. A 
fierce and dreadful combat ensued between them, till 
at last the young prince wounded his father in the arm, 
and threw him from his horse. The next blow would, 
in all probability, have put an end to the king^s life, had 
he not cried out for assistance. Robert then imme- 
diately recollected his father s voice ; and at once stung 
with a consciousness of his crime, he leaped from his 
horse, and raised the fallen monarch from the ground. 
He then prostrated himself in his presence, and craved 
pardon for his offences, promising for the future a strict 
adherence to his duty. The resentment harboui*ed by 
the. king was not so easily appeased; perhaps his indig- 
nation at being overcome, added to his anger : insteadi, 
therefore, of pardoning his son, he gave him his male- 
diction, and departed for his own camp on Rbe rt*s 
horse, which the prince had assisted him to mount. 
However, the conduct of the son served, after some re- 
collection, to appease the father. As soon as William 
had returned to Rouen, he became reconciled to Robert, 
and carried him with him into England, where he was 
successfully employed in retaliating an invasion of 
Malcolm, king of Scotland. 
A.D. William being thus freed from foreign and 
1081. domestic enemies, began to have sufficient lei- 
sure for a more attentive application to the duties of 
peace. For this purpose, the Domesday Book was 
compiled by his order, which contains a general suirey 
of ail the lands in the kingdom; their extent in each 
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district ; their proprietoi*s, tenures, value, the quantity 
of meadow, pasture, wood, and arable land, which thej 
contained; and in some counties, the number of te- 
nants, cottagers, and people of all denominations, who 
lived upon them. This detail enabled him to regulate 
the taxations in such a manner, that all the inhabitants 
wa*e compelled to bear their duties in proportion to 
their abilities. 

He was no less careful of the methods of saving mo« 
ney than of accumulation. He reserved a very ample 
revenue for the crown ; and, in the general distribution 
of land among his followers, he kept possession of no 
less than fourteen hundred manors in different parts of 
the country. Such was his income, that it is justly 
said to have exceeded that of any English prince either 
before or since his time. No king of England was ever 
so opulent ; none so able to support the splendour and 
magnificence of a court ; none had so many places of 
trust and profit to bestow ; and none, consequently, had 
fais commands attended with such implicit obedience. 

There was one pleasure to wWch William, as well as 
all the Normans and ancient Saxons, was addipted, 
which Was hunting. . To indulge this in its utmost ex- 
tent, he depopulated the county of Hants for thirty 
miles, turning out the inhabitants, destroying all the 
villages, and making the wretched outcasts no compen- 
sation for such an injury. In the time of the Saxon 
kings, all noblemen without distinction had a right to 
hunt in the royal forests ; but William appropriated all 
Jthese, and published very severe laws to prohibit his 
subjects from encroaching on this part of his preroga- 
tive. The killing of a deer, a boar, or even a hare, was 
punbhed with the loss of the delinquent's eyes, at a 
time when the killing of a man might be atoned for by 
p^ing a moderate fine or composition. 
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As ihe king^s wealth and power were ^ great, it 
maj be easily supposed that the riches of his mimstei^ 
were in proportion. Those of his uterine brother Odo, 
bishop of Bayeux, were so great, that he resolved to 
purchase the papacy. For this purpose, taking the op- 
portunity of William's absence, he equipped a vessel at 
tibie Isle of Wight, on bovd of which he sent immense 
treasures, and prepared for his embarkation; but he 
was unfortunately detained by contrary winds. In the 
mean time Wflliam, having had intimation of his design, 
resolved to prevent the exportation of so much wealtili 
&om his dominions. Accordingly, returning from Nor- 
mandy, where he was then employed, he came into Eng- 
land at the very instant his brother was st^^nng on 
board, and immediately ordered him to be made a pri- 
soner. His attendants, however, respecting tte immu- 
nities of the church, scrupled to execute his commands ; 
so that the king himself was obliged with his own hands 
to seize him, Odo, disconcerted at so unexpected an 
intervention, appealed to the pope ; who, he alleged, was 
the only person upon earth to try a bishop. To this the 
king replied, that he did not seize him as bishop &£ Bay* 
eux, but as the earl o^ Kent ; and in that capacity be 
€X^cted, and would have, an account of his adminis* 
tratidn. He was therefore sent prioner into Normandy ; 
and, notwithstanding all the remonstrances and threats 
of Gregory, he was detained in custody during the re* 
mainder of William's reign. 

William had scarcely put an end to this transaction, 
when he felt a vay severe blow in the death of Matilda, 
his queen ; and, as misfortunes generally come together, 
he received information of a general insurrection ia 
Maaie, the nobility of which had been always averse 
from the Norman Government. Upon his wivd <ni 
the continent, he found that the insurg^rats had beea 



secretfy assisted and excited by the king of France,, 
whose policy consisted in tiius lessening the Normaii. 
power, by creating dissensions among the nobles of its 
different provinces. William's dis^easure was not a 
fittle increased by the account he received (^ some rail- 
leries which that monarch had thrown out against himv 
It seems that WiUiara, who was become corpulent, had 
been detained in bed some time by sickness ; and Philipi 
was heard to say, that he only lay-in of a big belly. 
This so provoked the Engli^ monarch, that he sent hint 
word he should soon be up, and would at his church^ 
ing present such a number of tapers as would set the 
]dngdom>of France in a flame; 

In ordsr to perform this promise, he levied a A. D» 
strong airmy^ and, entering the Isle of .France, I087» 
destroyed and burned all the villages and houses with- 
out opposition. He took the town of Mante, which he 
reduced to ashes. But the progress of these hostilities 
was stopped by an accident, which shortly after put aa 
end to Williaia's life. His horse chancing to place his 
fore^feet on some hot ashes, plunged so violently that 
the rider was tihrown forward, and bruised upon the 
pommel of die saddle to such a degree, that he suf* 
fered a relapse, and was obliged to return to Rouen* 
Finding his illness increase, and being sensible of the 
approach of deaths he began to turn his eyes to a future 
state, from which the pursuit of ambition had long 
averted them. He was now struck with remorse foi! 
all his cruehies^ and depredations : he endeavoured to 
atone for his> former offences by large presents to 
churches and monasteries, and by giving liberty to 
many prisoners whom he had unjustly detained. He 
was even prevailed on, diougb not without reluctance;, 
ta eonsenty with his dying breath, to the delivenmce of 
his brother Odo, against whom he was extremely in* 
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censed. He then bequeathed Nonnandy and Maine 
to his eldest son Robert, whom he never loved; ta 
Henry he left five thousand pounds and his mother^s 
jointure, without the smallest territory ; and though he 
would not pretend to establish the succession of the 
crown of England, to which he now began to perceive 
that he had no title, he expressed his wish that it m^ht 
devolve to his favourite son William, whom he imme- 
diately dispatched with letters to the archbishop of 
Canterbury, desiring his assistance. Having thus re- 
gulated his temporal affairs, he was conveyed in a litter 
to a little village near Rouen, where he might settle the 
concerns of his soul without noise or interruption. It 
was there that he died, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, 
after having reigned fifty-three years in Normandy and 
almost twenty-one in England. His body was interred 
in the church at Caen, which he himself had founded : 
but his interment was attended with a remarkable cir* 
cumstatice. As the body 'was carrying to the grave, 
the prelates and priests attending with the most awful 
silence, a man, who stood upon an eminence, was heard 
to cry out with a loud voice, and to forbid the inter- 
ment of the body in a spot that had been unjustly seized 
by the Conqueror. ** That very place^** cried the man^ 
** is the area of my father's house ; and I now summoa 
the departed soul before the divine tribunal to do me 
justice, and to atone for so great an oppression/' The 
bishops and attendants were struck with the man's in- 
trepid conduct; they inquired into the truth of his 
charge, and, finding it just, agreed to satisfy him fat 
the damages he had sustained. 

William was a prince of great courage and capacity ; 
ambitious, politic, cruel, vindictive, and rapacious. He 
was fond of glory, and parsimonious merely for the pur- 
poses of ostentation. Though sudden and impetuott& 
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in his enterprises, he was cool, deliberate, and indefati* 
gable in times of danger. He is said, by the Norman 
writers, to have been above eight feet high, his body 
strong-built and well-proportioned, and his strength such 
that none of his courtiers could draw his bow. He 
talked little : he was seldom affable to any, except to 
Lanfranc, ardhbishop of Canterbury; with him he was 
ever meek and gentle — with all others stem and austere* 
Though he rendered himself formidable to all, and 
odious to many, yet he had policy sufficient to transmit 
his power to posterity ; and the throne is still occupied 
by his descendants. 



chaptek vi. 

William Rufus. 
A. D. 1087—1100. 

William, sumamed Rufus from the colour of his hair^ 
had no sooner received the late king's letter to Lan- 
franc in his favour, than he hastened to take measures 
for securing himself on the throne. Arriving, therefore, 
before the news of William's death had yet reached 
England, his first care was to take possession of the 
treasure left by the king at Winchester, which amounted 
to the sum of sixty thousand pounds. He then ad- 
dressed the primate, who had always considered him 
with an eye of peculiar affection, and who now, finding 
the justness of his claim, instantly proceeded to the ce- 
remony of his coronation. At the same time Robert, 
who had been appointed successor to Normandy, took 
peace^le . possession of that government; where his 
person was loved, and his accession long desired. 
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In Hkt beginmng of the reign ef WiBiam Rufus, the 
Sngiish began to think they had hitherto mistaken this 
prinee*s character^ who had always appeared to them 
rudie and brntal. He at first seemed to pay the utmost 
regard to the counsels of Lanfranc the primate^ which 
wei^ mild and gentle, and constantly calculated for the 
benefit of the nation. Nevertheless^ the Norman ba- 
rons, who knew him better, perceived that he kept his 
^position under an unnatural restraint, and that he 
only waited an opportunity for throwing off the mask 
when his power should be established. They were, 
from the beginning, displeased at the division of the 
empire by the late king ; they eagerly desired an union 
as before, and looked upon Robert as the proper owner 
of the whole. The natural disposition al§o of this prince 
was as pleasing to them as that of William his brother 
was odious. Robert was open, generous, and humane ; 
he carried his facility to an excess, as he could scarcely 
find strength of mind to give any of his adherents the 
mortification of a refusal. But this was a quality no 
way disagreeable to those who expected to build . their 
ambition on the easy pliancy of his temper. A power- 
fill conspiracy was therefore carrfed on against William; 
and Odo, the late king's brother, undertook to conduct 
it to maturity. 

William, sensible of the danger that threatened him on 
aU sidies, endeavoured to gain the affections of the native 
English, whom he prevailed upon, by promises of future 
good treatment and preference of the distribution of his 
favours, to espouse his interests. He was soon in th^ 
field ; and at the head of a numerous army, showed 
himself in readiness to oppose all who should dispute 
his pretensions. In the mean time Odo had written to 
Robert an account of the conspiracy in his favour, urg- 
ing him to use dispatch^ and exciting him by the greats 
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ness of the danger, and the s[diendour of the reword. 
Robert gave the most positive assuracnces of speedj 
assistance; but his indolence was not to be excited 
bj distant expectations. Instead of emplo]ring his 
money in levies to support his friends in England, he 
squandered it away in idle expenses and unmeritied 
benefits, so that he procrastinated his departure till 
the opportunity was lost ; while William exerted him- 
self with incredible activity to dissipate the confede* 
racy before he could arrive. Nor was this difficult 
to effect : the conspirators had, in consequence of Ro« 
bert's assurances, taken possession of some fortresses ; 
but the appearance of the king soon reduced them 
to implore for mercy. He granted them their lives, 
but confiscated all their estates, and banished them 
Jfrom the kingdom. 

William, thus freed from all danger of insurrection, 
and fixed in the peaceable possession of the kingdom, 
shewed the first instance of his perverse disposition, in 
his ingratitude to the English who had secured him on 
the throne. 

The death of Lanfranc, which followed shortly after,, 
took off all restraint from his inclinations ; and his mind 
now appeared in its natural deformity, tyrannical and 
unjust. He ordered a new survey to be taken of all 
the lands and property of the kingdom ; and wherever 
he found them undervalued in the Doniesday-book, he 
raised the proportion of taxes accordingly. Even the 
privileges of the chur^ch, which were held very sacred in 
those times of ignorance, were but a feeble rampart 
against his usurpations ; he seized the vacant bishop- 
rics, and openly put to sale such abbeys as he thought 
proper. But, not contented with exerting his tyranny 
over his own dominions, he was resolved to extend bis 
authority over those of his brother. In consequence of 

VOL. L I 
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. >A« "O. this resolution he i^peared ki Normandy at'^flie 
< lOgfl. head of a numerous army ; but the nobility, on 
iboih 9ides» strongly connected by interest and alliances, 
^Inrou^t on an accommodation. Among other artides 
«iP this treaty, it was agreed, that, if either of the bro- 
' thers should die without issue, the survivor should inhe- 
itit all his dominions. It was in vain that Henry, the 
•other brother, remonstrated against this act of injustice ; 
it was in vain that he took arms, and even defended a 
little fortress on the coast of Normandy, for some time, 
Against their united assaults. He was at last obliged to 
Mn^nder ; and, being despoiled of even the small pa- 
trimony that was left him, he wandered about for some 
years with a few at<}endants, and was often reduced to 
great poverty. 

It was in besieging this fortress that a circumstance 
int two hare been related^ which serve to mark the cha- 
Tacter of the two brothers. As WiHiam was taking the 
air one day on horseback, at some distance from the 
camp, he perceived two horsemen riding out from the 
castle, who soon came up and attacked him. In the 
very first encounter, the king's horse being killed, over- 
turned, and lay upon him in such a manner that he 
eould not disengage himself. His antagonist, while he 
remained in this situation, lifted up his arm to dispatch 
him; when William exclaimed, in a menacing tone, 
^* Hold, villain ! I am the king of England.'* The two 
soldiers were immediately seized with veneration and 
awe ; and helping him up, accommodated him with one 
af their horses. William was not ungrateful for this 
service ; he mounted the horse, and ordering the soldier 
to follow, took him into his service. Soon after, Ro- 
.liert bad an occasion to show still greater marks of ge« 
9etomtj ; for, hearing that the garrison was in great dis- 
tress for want of water, he not only ordered that Henry 



nh&nAA he permitted to suj^f hini^cif, but alM mnt 
Mm some pipes of wine for his own table. Rufus itid 
not at all approve of this ilUtimed geneirosity ; but Ro«^ 
bert answered his remonstrances by saying, ^^ Shall ire 
suffer our brother to die with thirst ? Where shall «e 
find another when he is gone ? ** 

The intestine and petty discords that ensued uponK 
diis accommodation between Robert and Rufiis^ seem 
scarcely worthy of the attention of history. They in- 
deed produced more real calamities to the people than 
splendid invasions and bloody battles ; as the depreda- 
ticms of petty tyrants are ever more severely felt by the 
poor than the magnanimous projects of ambition. A 
rupture ensued between Ruius and Malcolm, king of 
Scotland, in which the latter was ultimately suj^rised 
and slain by a party from Alnwick castle. 

A new breach was made some time after be- a. ii» 
tween the brothers, in which Rufus found 109i* 
means to encroach still farther upon Robert's possecK 
sions. An incursion from the Welsh filled the countarjr 
of England with alarm ; but they were quickly A. nu 
rqielled, and obliged to find refuge in their na« 1094u 
tive mountains. A conspiracy of the Norman barons 
in England threatened seriiuis consequences ; but their 
schemes were prevented and fru^rated. Robert Mon^^^ 
bray, Earl of Northumberland, who was at the head of 
Hiis plot, w;as thrown into prison, where he died, after 
thirty years* confinement. The count of Eu, another 
-conspirator, denying the charge, fought with his accuser 
in presence of the court at Windsor, and, being wonsted 
in the combat, was condemned to be castrated, and to 
have his eyes put out. Every conspiracy, thus detected, 
served to enrich the king, who took care to apply to hia 
own use those treasures that had beaot amas^ for die 
ipnrpose of dethroning him. 

12 
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But the memory of these transient broils and unsuci- 
cessfiil treasons was now totally eclipsed by one of the 
most noted enterprises that ever adorned the annals of 
nations, or excited the attention of mankind ; I mean 
the crusades, which were now first projected. Peter the 
Hermit, a native of Amiens. in Picardy, was a man of 
great zeal, courage, and piety. He had made a pilgrim- 
^e to the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem, and beheld, with 
indignation, the cruel manner in which the Christians 
were treated by the infidels^ who were in possession of 
that place. Unable to suppress his resentment, upon 
his return he entertained the bold design of freeing the 
whole country from the Mahometan yoke, and of re- 
storing to the Christians the land where their religion 
was first propagated. He proposed his views to Ur- 
ban II. at that time pope, who permitted rather than 
assisted this bold enthusiast in his aims. Peter, there- 
fore, warmed with a zeal that knew no bounds, began to 
preach the crusade, and to excite the princes of Chris^ 
tendom to the recovery of the Holy Land. Bare-headed 
and bare-footed, he travelled from court to court, 
preaching as he went, and inflaming the zeal of every 
Tank of people. The fame of this design being thus 
difiused, prelates, nobles, and princes, concurred in se- 
conding it ; and, at a council held at Clermont, where 
the pope himself exhorted to the undertaking, the whole 
assembly cried out with one voice, as if by inspiration. 
It is the will of God! It is the will of God ! From that 
lime nothing was seen but an universal migration of the 
western nations into the East ; men of all ranks flew to 
arms with the utmost alacrity, and bore the sign of the 
^n-oss upon their right shoulder, as a mark of their de- 
TJQtion to the cause. In the midst of this universal ar- 
^dur that was diffused over Europe, men were not en- 
tirely forgetful of their temporal interest; for some^ 
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hoping a more magnificent settlement in the soft re^^ 
gions of Asia, sold their European property for what- 
ever they could obtain, contented with receiving anjr 
thing for what they were predetermined to relinquish* 
Among the princes who felt and acknowledged this ge- 
neral spirit of enterprise, was Robert, duke of Nor- 
mandy. The crusade was entirely adapted to his incli- 
nations and his circumstances ; he was brave, zealous^ 
covetous of glory, harassed by insurrections, and, what 
was more than all, naturally fond of change. In order 
to supply money to defray the necessary charges of s(» 
expensive an undertaking, he offered to mortgage his 
dukedom of Normandy to his brother Rufus for a sti* 
pulated sum of money. This sum, which wks no greater 
than ten thousand marks, was readily promised by 
Rufus, whose ambition was upon the watch to seize 
every advantage. He was no ways solicitous about 
raising the money, as he knew the riches of his clergy, 
from them, therefore, he forced the whole, — ^heedless 
ef their murmurs, and aggravating his injustice by the. 
pious pretences he made use of to cover his extortions : 
thus equipping his brother for his romantic expedition 
to the Holy Land, he more wisely, and more safely^ 
took peaceable possession of his dukedom at home. 

In this manner was Normandy once more united ta' 
England ; and from this union afterwards, arose those 
numerous wars with France, which for whole centuries 
continued to depopulate both nations, without conduc-^ 
ing in the end to increase the power of either. How* 
ever^ Rufus was not a little pleased with this acquisition i 
he made a voyage to his new dominion, and took pod- 
session of it for five years, according to agree- a. d. 
ment with his brother. He alsa demanded of 1096. 
the king of France a part of the territory of Vexin^ 
which he pretended was an appurtenance to his duchy; 
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and even attempted to enforce his cimrns by arms. But 
Hiough die cession of Maine and Normandy greatly 
increased the king's territories^ they added little to his 
real pow^, as his new subjects were composed of men 
of independent spirits, more ready to dispute than obey 
bis commands. Many were the revolts and insutrec« 
tions which he was obliged to quell in person ; and i^ 
sooner was one conspiracy suppressed than another 
TO^ to give him fresh disquietude. 

In the midst of these foreign troubles, he found him* 
self involved in a disagreeable quarrel with Anselm^ 
archbishop of Canterbury, a prelate of a haughty dis* 
Tiosition, and extremely tenacious of the rights of the 
clergy. There was at that time a schism in the chuit^h^ 
l^ftween Urban and Clement, who both pretended to 
the papacy ; and Anselm, who had already acknowledge 
td Urban, was determined, without the king's consent^ 
to introduce his authority into England. William, who^ 
imitating his father's example, had prohibited his sub- 
J^s from recognising any pope whom he had not pre- 
viously approved, was enraged at Anselm's pretensions. 
A synod was summoned at Rockingham, for deposing 
the prelate ; but, instead of obeying the king, the man- 
bers of it declared, that none but the pope could inflict 
a censure on their primate. To this was soon after 
added a fresh offence* Anselm, being required to fur- 
nish his quota of soldiers for an intended expedition 
^^iost the Welsh, reluctantly complied; but he seat 
them so ill equipped, that Rufus threatened him with a 
proseeutioii; As the resentments on both sides were 
increased, their mutual demands were raised in proper*^ 
tion, till at length thmr anger proceeded to recriminao 
lion ; and Anselm, finding it dangerous to remiain in the 
Ungdom^ denred pemmssion^ to retire to Rome^ This 
j:eque$t the king very readily com|died wdtfa ; bulv^ in 
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ordtr to mortify the prdate jiet more, fact aentaii offioct> 
to search bis baggage after he was on* boards, and to> 
seize all his money, on preteaoe of a law which fbrbadtfr 
tlie exportation of silver. Not content with thisi he; 
ordered all bis temporalities to be confiscated, and ae^' 
tually kept possession of them for the remaining part cl^ 
hklifb. > 

This open infringement of what were then consideted^ 
as rights of the church, sensed to exasperate the. pope^ 
as well as all the ecclesiastics of his own dominions^; 
against him. Urban even menaced him with the aen«»r 
tence of excommunication ; but he was too. earnest^ 
engaged in the crusade to attend to any other fausiness*. 
Bufus, therefore, little regarded those caisutes, whidi/ 
he found were ineffectual : he had very liide religion at: 
best ; and the amazing infatuation of the times inspired.^ 
him with no very high ideas of the wisdom of its pvo^^ 
fessors. It is reported of him^ that he oace accepted* 
fifty marks of a Jew, whose son had been convert^ to^ 
Christianity, and who engaged. him by that present to^ 
asfflst in bringing back the youth to Judaism. William- 
employed both menaces and persuasion to that purpose ; 
but, iiaduig his efforts ineffectual, he sent.for the father^' 
and inferming.him that the new convert was obstinate* 
in his faiths he returned him Iialf the money, and k^. 
the rest for his pains. At another time, he is said to' 
have sent for some learned . Christian theotogians, and 
same Jewish rabbis, and bade them fairly dispute tdMf-' 
pmints . of their religion before him. He was perfeetljr 
indifferent, he said, whidi should prevail ; be had. his 
earsiqpen to both, and he would embi^ce that doctriaeyi 
which, upon comparison, should be found supported lif« 
the mort solid arguments. t 

In thia manner Rufus [N*oceeded,. careless of appiwh^ 
fastion or censure, aitd only intent upon extending^hia) 
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dominions, either by purchase or conquest. The earl 
of Poictou and Guienne, inflamed with a desire of going' 
upon the crusade, had gathered an immense multitude 
for that expedition, but wanted money to forward his 
preparations. He had recourse, therefore, to Rufus, 
and offered to mortgage all his dominions, without miicb 
considering what would become of his unhappy subjects' 
that he thus disposed of. The king accepted this offer 
with his usual avidity, and had prepared a fleet and an 
army, in order to take possession of the rich provinces 
thus consigned to his trust. But an accident put an 
end to all his ambitious projects, and served to rid the 
world of a mercenary tyrant. His favourite amusement 
was hunting, almost the only relaxation of princesin those 
rude times, when the other arts of peace were but little 
cultivated. The New Forest was generally the scene' 
of his sport; and there he usually spent those hours 
which were not employed in business of a more serious^ 
nature. One day, as he was mounting his horse in or- 
der to take his customary amusement, he is said to have 
been stopped by a monk, who warned him, from some 
dreams he had the night before, to abstain from that 
day's diversion^ Rufus, smiling at his superstition, or- 
dered him to be paid for his zeal» but desired him to 
have more favourable dreams for the future. Thus* 
.setting forward, he began the chase, attended by Walter 
'Tyrrel, a French knight, famous for archery, who al- 
ways accompanied him in these excursions. Towards 
^sunset, they found themselves separated from the rest of 
^eir retinue ; and the king dismounted, either through* 
fatigue, or in expectation of a fresh horse. Just at that 
instant a stag bounded out before him ; and Rufus^ 
drawing his bow, wounded the animal, yet not so mor- 
tally but that it fled, while he followed in hopes of see- 
ing it fall. As the setting sun beamed in his face, he 
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held up his hands before his eyes, and stood in that 
posture, when Tyrrel, who had been engaged in the 
same pursuit, let fly an arrow, which, glancing from a 
tree, struck the king to the heart. He dropped dead 
instantaneously ; while the innocent author of his deaths 
terrified at the accident, put spurs to his horse, hastened 
to the sea-shore, embarked for France, and joined the 
crusade that was then setting out for Jerusalem. Wil* 
liam's body being found by some countrymen passing 
through the forest, was laid across a horse, and carried 
to Winchester, where it was next day interred in the 
cathedral, without ceremony, or any marks of respect. 
Few lamented his fate^ and none of the courtiers attend* 
ed his funeral. 

It requires no great art to draw the character of a 
prince whose vices were scarcely compensated by. one 
virtue. Rufus was a perfidious, encroaching, and dan- 
gerous neighbour ; an unkind and ungenerous relation ; 
a rapacious and yet a prodigal prince. However, there 
remain to this day some monuments of his public spirit ; 
the Tower, Westminster-hall, and London-bridge, were 
all built by him, and are evidences that the treasures of 
government were not all expended in vain. William 
Rufus was slain in the thirteenth year of his reign, and 
about the fortieth of his age. As he was never married, 
he left no legitimate issue : the succession, therefore, of 
course devolved upon Robert, his elder brother ; but he 
was then too distant to assert his pretensions. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Heney I. surnamed Beau-clerc. 

A. D. 1100—1135. 

There were now two competitors for the crown, — » 
Bobert' who had engaged in the holy war, and Henry^ 
Ibe joiingest brother, who continued at home. Had 
Bobert been in Normandy when William died, there is 
no doubt, from the popularity of his character, and from 
tfife treaty formerly concluded between the two brothers, 
that he would have been elected without opposition. 
This valiant and generous prince, having led his followers 
into Palestine, and there distinguished himself by his 
ceforage, his affable disposition, and unbounded gene- 
rosity, after the taking of Jerusalem, began to think of 
returning home, and of enjoying in tranquillity that 
glory which he had acquired in the field against the 
infidels/ But, instead of taking the most direct road to 
England, he passed through Italy, where he became ac- 
quainted with Sibylla, daughter of count Conversano, a 
£ady of celebrated beauty ; and, marrying her, he la* 
Vished away, in her company, those hours which should 
Bave been employed in the recovery of his kingdom. 

In the mean time Henry, who had been hunting ia 
the New Forest when his brother was slain, took the 
earliest advantage of the occasion, and, hastening to 
Winchester, resolved to secure the royal treasure, 
which he knew to be the best assistant in seconding his 
aims. William de Breteuil, who had the care of the 
treasury, informed of the king's death, opposed himself 
boldly to Henry's pretensions. He ventured to assure 
Henry, that the money in his custody, as well as the 
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€9rowii». bdloDged to hi»ddier.bto(her» and that hfr wm 
lesdlved to continue firM in his Just aHc^ance. The 
dispute was on the point of producing hlood$hed« whea 
sfeveral of Henry's partisans arriving compelled Breteuil 
to snrreiider the treasure, with a part of which they, in^. 
aH probability, hoped to be rewarded for their service* 
Being possessed of this, without losing time, he neXffe 
hastened to London, where he procured himself to be 
proclaimed king, and instantly proceeded to the extsrdsec 
of the royal dignity. The barons, as well as the people;, 
acquiesced in a claim which .they were «mprep&ved t^ 
resii^, and yielded obedience from the Hears of imm^'*^ 
diate danger. 

Whenever there is a disputed throne, the people ge^ 
necally become umpires, and thus regaia a part of those 
mAural rights of which they might have been deprived»> 
Henry easily foresaw that, to secure his usurped tiUe^his: 
subjects were to be indulged, and that his power, could, 
only find security in their affections^ Hi& first care,, 
therefore, wus to make several concessions in th^r &* 
vour. He granted them a charter, establishing the. 
churches in possession of all their immunities ; abolish* 
ing those excessive fines* which used to be exacted from^ 
hars ; graMing to his* barons and military tenants the 
power of bequeathing their money by will ; remitting aE 
debts due to the crown ; offering a pardon for all former 
offences, and promising to confirm and observe all the 
laWB of Edward the Confessor. These concessionsc 
pleased the^ clergy and the people ; while the kiag^ wha 
n^ewt only to observe them while his power was in dis*^ 
pidne, bofi^ted of the lenity of bis governments 

Still farther to' ingratiate himself widi the. people,, 
H«»!^ ewpeHed from court all the ministers of his hro^ 
ther*8 debauchery and^ arbitrary power; he strippadt 
JUdph^l'lftipbaiidi, who had been his brotherV j^incipcd^ 
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favourite, and consequently obnoxious to the people, of 
His dignity, and had him confined to the Tower. But 
what gave him the greatest share of popularity was hi? 
recalling Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, who had 
been banished during the last reign , to his former dignity 
and his favour. One thing only remained to confirm 
his claims without danger of a rival. The English still 
remembered their Saxon monarchs with gratitude, and 
beheld them excluded from the throne with regret. 
There still remained some of the descendants of that fa« 
vourite line, and among others, Matilda, the niece of 
JEdgar Atheling ; which lady, having declined all preten- 
sions to royalty, was bred up in a convent, and had ac- 
tually taken the veil. Upon her Henry first fixed his 
eyes as a proper consort, by whose means the long 
breach between the Saxon and Norman interests would 
be finally united. It only remained to get over the 
scruple of her being a nun : but this a council, devoted 
to his interests, readily admitted ; and Matilda being 
pronounced free to marry, the nuptials were celebrated 
with great pomp and solemnity. 

It was at this favourable juncture that Robert re- 
turned from abroad, and, after taking possession of his 
native dominions, laid his claim to the crown of England. 
But he was now, as in his former attempts, too late for 
success. However, as he was a man of undaunted re- 
solution, he seemed resolved to dispute his pretensions 
to the last ; and the great fame he had acquired in the 
East did not a little serve to foiVard his endeavours. 
He was also excited to these resolutions by Flambard, 
who had escaped from the Tower, together with several 
others, as well of the Norman as the English nobility. 
Even the seamen were affected^ with the general popu-^ 
larity of his name, and revolted to him with the greatest' 
part of a. fleet that had been equipped to oppose his pas-^ 
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Mge. Henry, who outwardly pretended to slight all 
these preparations, yet had penetration enough to per- 
teive that his subjects fluctuated in their inclinations 
l)etween him and his brother. In this emergency he 
had recourse to the bigotry of the people to oppose their 
sentiments of justice. He paid diligent court to An- 
selm, whose sanctity and wisdom he pretended to revere ; 
and this prelate, in return, employed all his credit in se- 
curing him on the throne. He scrupled not to assure 
the nobles of the king's sincerity in his professions of 
justice ; and even rode through the ranks of the army, 
recommending to the soldiery the defence of their king, 
and promising to see their valour rewarded. Thus the 
people were retained in their allegiance to the usurper^ 
and the army marched cheerfully forward to meet Ro^ 
bert and his forces, which were landed in safety at 
Portsmouth. When the two armies came in sight, thiey 
both seemed equally unwilling to hazard a bat- A. D. 
tie ; and their leaders, who saw that much more 1101. 
would be lost than gained by such a conflict, made pro^ 
posals for an accommodation. This, after the removal 
of a few obstacles, was agreed to ; and it was stipulated 
that Robert, upon the receipt of a certain sum, should 
resign his pretensions to England ; and that if either of 
the princes died without issue, the other should succeied 
to his dominions. This treaty being ratified, the armies 
on each side were disbanded ; and Robert, having lived 
twb months in the utmost harmony with his brother, re- 
turned in peace to his own dominions. 

But it was not in the power of formal treaties to bind 
up the resentment of a monarch who knew himself in- 
jured, and found it in his power to take revenge. Henry 
soon showed his resolution to punish all the heads of the 
party which had lately opposed him ; and this he did, 
under different pretexts^ and by repeated prosecutions* 
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The earl of Shfewsbuiy, Aitiulf de Montgomery, aod 
Roger esxl of Laocaster, were banished from the king* 
doHi, with the confiscation ci their estates. Robert de 
Pontefract^ Robert Mallet, William de Warrenne, and 
the earl of Cornwall, were treated with equal seventy ; 
> A.D> so that Robert, finding his friends thus oppressed, 
1 103. came orer to England to intercede in their be- 
lial£ Henry received him very codly, and assembled 
a council to deliberate in what manner he should be 
treated ; so that Robert, finding his own liberty to be in 
danger, was glad to ask permission to return : whidsu 
.however, was not granted him till he consented to give 
up his pension. 

But the consequences of Robert's indiscretion were 
•not confined to his own safety alone : as he was totaUy 
averse to business, and only studious of the more splen- 
did amusements or employments of life, his affairs evefry 
day began to wear a worse appearance. His servants 
piBaged him without compunction ; and he is described 
tis lying whole days in his bed for want of clothes, of 
which they had roMied him. His subjects were treated 
still more deplorably ; for, being under the command of 
petty and rapacious tyrants, who plundered them with- 
out mercy, the whole country was become a scene of 
violence and depredation. It was in this miserable 
exigence tiiat the Normans at length had recourse to 
Hienry, from whose wise administration of his own do- 
A. X>. minions they expected a similitude of prosperity, 
llO*. should he take the reins of theirs. Henry very 
readily promised to redress their grievances, as he knew 
it would be the direct method to second his own awiA-^ 
tioB. The year ensuing, therefore, he landed in Nor- 
mandy with a strong army, took some of the principal 
« towns, and showed, by the rapidity of his progress^ that 
he meditated the entire conquest of the country. 
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Robert, who Iiad already mortgaged oar given ffmqr 
the greatest part of his demesne, spent his time in Hbt 
most indolent amusements, and looked upon the pi» 
gress of Henry with an eye of perfect indifference. But 
b^g at last roused from his lethargy,. and finding has 
affiurs in a desperate situation, he took the struige resi^ 
lution of appealing in person to Henry's natural affec- 
tions, which this brave imprudaat man estimatedil^.the 
emotions of his own hearU Hemy received him nafc 
only with coolness but contempt ; and soon taught faia^ 
that no virtues will gain that man esteem who has fo^- 
ieited his pretensions to prudence. Robert, thus treated 
with indignity, quitted his brother in atraraport of ragc^ 
expressing an ardent purpose of revenge; to whisk 
Henry paid no sort of regard. 

Robert was resolved, however, to show him- a. P» 
self formidaUe, even in the most distressed state 1 lOfiL 
of his circumstances. Possessed with high ideas (£ 
chivalry, which his expedition to the Holy Land served 
to heighten, he was willing to retrieve his affairs by v»- 
lour, which he had lost by indolence* Being uipported 
by the earl of Mortagne and Robert de Belesme, Henry^s 
inveterate enemies, he raised an army, and approachod 
his brother^s camp, with a view of finishing, by a ded- 
sive battle, the quarrel between them. While the two 
airmies were yet in sight of each other, some of the der^ 
emplcrfed their mediation to bring on a treaty; but as 
Henry insisted upon Robert's renouncing the govern- 
ment of his dominions entirely, and one half of the.ra* 
venue, all accommodation was rejected with disdain, 
and both sides prepared for battle. Robert was now 
mitered on that scene of action in which he chiefly glo* 
Tied, and in which he was always known to excel. He 
animated his little army by his example, and led tinai 
to the encounter with that spirit wbidi had fomefi^ 
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Inade the infidels tremble. There was no withstanding 
bis first shock; that quarter of the English army where 
he made the impression gave way, and he was nearly 
im the point of gaining a complete victory. But it 
was different on that quarter where Belesme command* 
ed ; he was put to flight by one of the king's generab, 
who also advancing himself with a fresh body of horse 
to sustain his centre, his whole army rallied ; while Ro- 
bert's forces, exhausted and broken, gave ground on 
every side, in spite of all his efforts and acts of personal 
valour. But though he now saw his army defeated, 
tod numbers falling round him, yet he refused to find 
safety by flight, or turn his back upon an enemy that he 
still disdained. He was taken prisoner, with near ten 
thousand of his men, and all the considerable barons 
who had adhered to his misfortunes., This victory was 
followed by the final reduction of Normandy, while 
Henry returned in triumph to England, leading with him 
his captive brother, who, after a life of bravery, gene- 
I'osity, and truth, now found himself not only deprived 
of his patrimony and his friends, but also of his freedom. 
Henry, unmindful of his brother's former magnanimity 
with regard to him, detained him a prisoner during the 
remainder of his life, which was no less than twenty- 
eight years ; and he died in the castle of Cardiff*, in 
Glamorganshire. It is even said by some that he was 
deprived of his sight by a red-hot copper basin applied 
to his eyes ; while his brother attempted to stifle the 
reproaches of his conscience by founding the abbey of 
Reading, which was then considered as a sufficient 
atonement for every degree of barbarity. 

The first step Henry took, after his return to Eng- 
land, was to reform some abuses which had crept in 
among his courtiers ; for, as they were allowed by the 
feudal law to live upon the king's tenants whenever he 
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ner of vats^es with impufiity* To vemedy this disopdaft 
lie pubiifihed aa edkt, puoishiog with the loss of sight 
all sudi a& should, under {nretext of royal authority^ 
Qomaiit any depredation in the places through which 
they passed. Some disputes also concemiiig eccksias^ 
tkal affairsy which were supp(»ted by Anselm, arch^ 
faishop of Canterbury^ were compromised asd adjusted. 
Eli^iry was contented to resign his right of granting 
ecclesiastical investitures, but was allowed to receive 
homage from his bishops for all their temporal proper* 
ties and privileges. The marriage of priests also wq» 
prohiUted, and laymen were not sdlowed to marry 
within the seventh degree of affinity. The laity weie 
also prohibited from wearing long hair — a mode of 
dress to which the clergy showed the utnfiost aversion* 

* These regulations served to give employment ta. 
Henry in his peaceful intervals : but the apprehennoaa 
which he had from the dissatisfSsurtion of his Normaa 
$ub}ects, and his fears for the succession, gave him too 
much business to permit any long intervals of relaxa* 
tion. His principal concern was to prevent his nephew^ 
William^ the son of Rob^ty from succeeding to the 
crown, in prejudice of William, his own son, for whom 
be was solicitous to secure it. His nephew was but sis 
l^ears of age when be committed him to the care of 
H^ie de St. Saen ; and this noblenum discharged his 
trust in bis education with a degree of fidelity uncom- 
mon at 4;he barbarous period we are describing. Find- 
ing that Henry was desirous of recovering possession a£ 
his pupils person, he withdrew, and carried him to the 
court of Fulk, count of Anjou, wiaogave lusi jHrotection* 
This noUe youth, wandmng from coust to court, evad* 
fBd all the artsf of his poweritil unde, who 'was not remiss 
in trying every miethod of jseizing him^ either hy treatgr 
VOL. I. K 
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or intimidation. In this struggle Lewis, the king of 
France, took the young adventurer^s part, and endea-^ 
Toured to interest the pope in his quarrel. FaiKng in 
this, he endeavoured to gain, by force of arms, whathk 
negociations could not obtain. A war ensued between 
him and Henry, in which many sh'ght battles were 
fought, but attended with no decisive consequences. In 
A.D, one of these, which was fought at Noyon, a city 
1119* that Lewis had an intention to surprise, the va« 
lour both of the nephew and the uncle were not a little 
'Conspicuous. This young man, who inherited all his 
father's bravery, charged the van of the English army 
"with such impetuosity, that it fell back upon the main 
%ody, commanded by the king in person, whose utmost 
efforts were unequal to the attack. Still, however, ex- 
erting all his endeavours to stem the torrent of the 
enemy that was pouring down upon him, a Norman 
knight, whose name was William Crispin, discharged at 
his head two such furious strokes of a sabre, that his 
helmet was cut through, and his head severely wounded. 
At the sight of his own blood, which rushed down his 
visage, he was animated to a double exertion of his 
strength, and retorted the blow with such force, that 
his antagonist was brought to the ground, and taken pri* 
soner. This decided the victory in favour of the Eng- 
lish, who pursued the French with great slaughter ; and 
it also served to bring on an accommodation soon after, 
in which the interests of his nephew were entirely neg- 
lected. From this period tillthetime of that brave youth's 
death, which happened about eight years after, he appears 
to have been employed in ineffectual struggles to gain 
those dominions to which he had the most just and here- 
ditary claims, but wanted power to back his pretensions* 
A.D. Fortune now seemed to smile upon Henry^ 
1120. and promise a long succession of felicity. He 
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was in peaioeaUe possession of two powerful states^ an4 
liad a son who was acknowledged undisputed heir, ar-t 
rived at his eighteenth year, whom he loved most ten^ 
derly. His daughter Matilda was also married to the 
emperor Henry V. of Germany, and she had been sent 
to that court, while yet but eight years old, for her edu**^ 
cation. All his prospects, however, were at once cloud* 
ed by unforeseen misfortunes and accidents^ which tine- 
tured his remaining years with misery. The King, from 
the facility with which he usurped the crown, dreading 
that his family might be supplanted with the same ease^ 
took care to have his son recognised as his successor by 
the states of England, and carried him over to Nor« 
mandy to receive the homage of the barons of that 
duchy. After performing this requisite ceremony, Hen* 
ry, returning triumphantly to England, brought with 
him a numerous retinue of the chief nobility, who seem- 
ed to share in his successes. In one of the vessels of 
the fleet, his son, and several young noblemen, the 
companions of his pleasures, went together to render 
the passage more agreeable. The king set sail from 
Barfleur, and was soon carried by a fair wind out of 
^ight df land. The prince was detained by some acci- 
dent ; and his sailors, as well as their captain Fitz-Stes- 
phen, having spent the interval in drinking, became so 
disordered, that they ran the ship upon a rock, and im-^ 
mediately it was dashed to jneces. The prince was put 
into the boat, and might have escaped, had he not been 
called back by the cries of Maude, his natural sister. 
He was at first conveyed out of danger himself, byt 
<x>uld not leave a person so dear to perish without an 
effort to save her. He, therefore, prevailed upon the 
sailors to row back and take her in. The approach of 
the boat giving several others, who had been left upon 
&e wreck, the hopes of saving their lives, numbers leap* 

K 2 
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^ fn^ and the wfidc went fxy the bottom. Ahoftt a favHor^ 
dred and forty ynung noblemai, of tlie principal tami' 
Mes of England and Normandy, were lost on tMs occa* 
ihn. A botcher of Rouen was the only person on hoard 
who escaped ; he dung to the mast, and was taken np 
the next mommg by some fishermen. Fitz-Stephen, the 
captam, while the butcher was thus bn£feting the waves 
jfer his life, swam up to him, and inquired if the prince 
was yet living ; when being toM that be had perhlied^ 
^ Then I will not outiive him/* said the^ captain, and 
immediately sunk to the bottom. The shrieks of these 
unfortunate people were heard from the shore, and the 
noise even reached the king's ship; but the cause was 
then unkriown. Henry entertained hopes for three days 
that his son had put into some distant port of England; 
Imt when certain intelligence of the calamity was brought 
him, he feinted away, ahd was never seen to smfle from 
that moment to the day of his death. 

The rest of this prince's Kfe seems a mere blank : his 
testless desires having now nothing left worth toiling for, 
lie appeared more fond of repose than ambition. His 
daughter Matilda, however, becoming a widow by the 
death of the emperor, he married her a second time to 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, eldest son of the count of Anjow, 
and endeavoured to ensure her accession by 6btigi«g his 
barons to recognize her as the heir of all his dominions. 
Some time after, that princess was delivered of a sew, 
who received the name of Henry ; and the king, far- 
ther to ensure her succession, caused all the nobility of 
England and Normandy to renew their oaths of alle- 
^ance. The barons of these times were ready enough 
to swear whatever the monarch commanded; but, it 
seems, they observed it no longer than while they were 
compelled to obey. Henry did not long survive these 
endeavours to secure the succession in his family. He 
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was seized with a sudden illness at St. Denis, a little 
town in Normandy, for mating teo plentifully of lam^ 
preys, a dish he was particularly fond of. He Dec. 1» 
died in the sixty-eighth yew of his age, and 1135» 
the thirty-sixth of his reign, leaving, by will, his daugh-^ 
ter Matilda heiress of all his dominions. 

If we consider Henry's character impartially, we 
shall find more to admire than to love in it. It cannot 
be doubted that he was a wise and valiant prince ; and 
yet our hearts revolt against his success, and follow the 
unfortunate Robert even to his captivity. Henry's per»- 
son was manly, his countenance engaging, his eye dear^. 
serene, and penetrating. By his great progress ia 
Uterature he acquired the name of Beau-ckrC, or the 
Scholar; and such was the force of his eloquence, that» 
after a conference with him, the pope is said to have 
^ven him the preference to all the other princes of Eu* 
rope. He was much addicted to women, and left behind 
him a numerous spurious offspring. Hunting also was 
one of his favourite amusements : and he is accused of 
augmenting the forests which had been appropriated 
during the former reigns for that diversion. His justice 
also seemed to approach to cruelty : stealing was first 
made capital in his reign ; and false coining was punbh* 
ed with death and mutilation. He first granted the dtjr 
of London a charter and privileges ; and from this first 
concession we may date the origin of English liberty, 
such as' we find it at this day. 
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chaptee viii. 
Stephen. 

A.D. 1135—1154. 

As every expedient was used during the life of the late 
king to fix the succession in his family, he, among 
others, thought that the aggrandising his nearest rela- 
tions would not be an impolitic step. He only dreadedL 
the designs of Robert and his adherents, no way mis* 
trusting any attempts from another quarter. With thes^ 
views, he was very liberal in heaping favours upon the 
children of his sister Adela, who had been married to 
the count of Blois. He thought they would be the 
strongest safeguard to protect him from the aspiring at* 
tempts of his brother, or his posterity ; and he resolved 
to load them with favours, as being too far removed 
from the crown to entertain any hopes of succeeding ia 
their designs to obtain it : in pursuance of this plan, he 
liad, some years before his death, invited Stephen and 
Henry^ the two youngest of his sister's sons, into Eng* 
land, and received them with great honour and esteem.. 
Thinking that he could never do too much to secure 
their affections, he married Stephen to the daughter and 
heiress of Eustace, count of Boulogne, who brought him 
an immense fortune. He conferred on him the great 
estates forfeited by Robert Mallet in England, and by 
the earl of M ortagne in Normandy. Nor was Stephen's 
lirother, Henry, without his share in the king's liberal!* 
ties. He was created abbot of Glastonbury, and bishop 
of Winchester ; so that the two brothers were thus be- 
come by far the most powerful subjects in the king* 
dom. 
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Sttch great riches, so much power, and the conscious* 
ness of abilities, were the first incentives to Stephen's 
ambition. Placed at no great distance from the throne 
bj birth, and perceiving the success of his uncle's usur- 
pation, he resolved to run the same career, and strike* 
for the crown. For this purpose, even during the kings 
life^time, he used all his arts to procure popularity, and 
to cultivate the affections of the English nobility. By 
his bravery, activity, and vigour, he acquired the esteenv* 
of the barons ; by his generosity and familiar address- 
he obtained the love of the people. No sooner, there*^ 
fore, was the king known to be dead, than Stephen, 
conscious of his own power and influence, resolved td 
secure to himself the possession of what he had so long 
desired. He hastened from Normandy, where he then 
was, and, setting sail for England, landed at Dover* 
^ut there the citizens, apprised of his intent, shut theit 
gates against him. Thence he went to Canterbury^ 
where he was treated with the like disrespect ; but pass- 
ing on, he arrived at London, where he was immedi- 
ately saluted king by all the lower ranks of the people. 
Being thus secure of the populace, his next step was to 
gain over the clergy ; and for that purpose, his brother 
the bishop of Winchester exerted all his influence among 
them with great success. The archbishop of Canter* 
bury, as he had taken the oaths of allegiance to Ma- 
tilda, seemed for a while to stand out ; but Hugh Bi- 
god (steward of the household) averring, upon oath, 
that the late king had expressed his intentions to make 
Stephen his heir, the archbishop anointed him without 
farther scruple. Thus was Stephen made King, by one 
of those speedy revolutions which ever mark the barba-^ 
rity of a state in which they are customary. The people 
acquiesced in his daims from his popularity ; the clergy 
Allowed them, being influenced by the intrigues of bis 
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brother ; end the nobittty acknowledged a Hngj from 
the weakness of whose title they might derive power to 
ttiemgelyes. 

The first acts of an usurper are always popular* 
Stephen, in orckr to secure his totterit^ throne, passed 
B charter, granting several privileges to the different 
orders of the state ; to the nobility, a permission to hunt 
ID the royal forests ; to the clergy, a speedy filling of 
idl vacant benefices ; and to the people, a restoration of 
the laws of Edward the Confessor. To fix himself stiH 
more securely, he took possession of the royal treasure* 
«t Winchester, and had his title ratified by the pope ^ 
with a part of the money. 

A crown thus gained by usurpation was to be fc^ 
ODly by repeated concessions. The nobility and the 
dergy, in proportion as they were indulged in one de- 
mand, only prepared to find out others. The baroifs^ 
in return for their submission, required the right of for- 
tifying their castles, and putting themselves in a posture 
af defence ; nor could the king refuse his c(msent to 
such exorbitant demands, as Uieir opposition might be 
&tal. The clergy imitated the same pernicious exam- 
.|ile ; smd, in a ^ort time, all England was filled with 
these independent fortresses, which the noblemen gmv 
risoned with their own vassals, or with mercenary brah 
Toes hii*ed from the continent ; nothing couM e^sceed 
llie misery to whkh the kingdom must have been re* 
doced at that terrible period of aristocracy. Unbound- 
ed rapine was exercised upon the peojde for ike maiiK 
tenance of Chose troops; the private animosities of I9ie 
mobility wem productive of wars m every tpaarter ; the 
erect^ion of one castle proved the immediate canse of 
Udifiyg many more ; and the whole coun^ presentelF 
A.i>. a scene of petty tyramnj and hostile prepanrticti. 
1198. It WW in vain tiiat a vi<5tory gained by the Id^ 
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o«ter the Scots at 'Northallerton pmniieed to fdtay^ Ae 
munmirs of the people; their imseries irer^ ifeeii Do 
too great a height for such briffiant successes to remise* 
Hie prince, having nsnrped the crown wftheot « tide, 
was obliged to toierate in others that injustice hj w^icti 
he had himself risen to the throne. 

Not only real but imaginary grievances were addetl 
to raise the iKscontents of the people, and fiH tfce coun- 
try with complaints against the government. The 
clergy, whose power had been ftrmly established on the 
ruins of the regal authority, began, in imitation of the 
lay-barons, to build castles, and entertain gamsonif^ 
sensible that their sacred pretensions would foe mote 
impBcitly obeyed when their temporal power was sufi- 
dent to enforce them. Stephen, who now too late peiw 
ceived the mischiefs attending these multiplied citadels^ 
resolved to be^ with destroying those of the dergy, 
w\iose profession seemed to" be averse from the duties 
of war. Taking, therefore, the pretence of a fray, which 
had risen between the retinue of the bishop of Salisbuiy 
and that of the eari of Bretagne, he sdssed that prdale, 
and obliged both him and the bishop of Lincoln to deli* 
ver up their castles which they had lately erected. TWa 
the whole body of the clergy considered as a breadi of 
that charter which he had granted upon his accession ; 
they loudly murmured against tHs infraction •, and even 
Us brother, the bishop, resolved to rindicate the privi* 
leges of the church, which he pretended were openly vio- 
lated. A synod was assemUed; in which the disgraced 
prelates openly inveighed against the king. But fat, m«' 
stead of answering the charge in person, sent one of Ui 
bavDi» to plead his cause, andiiitafmidate his ac c us ers. 

It was in this critical ntuation of Stepheu'iar affmrs 
that accounts were brought him of Matilda's IsendSng in 
Kngiand^ wilh a lesciutiGR to dispossess Mm^ andMgafai 
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the crown. Matilda, upon the death of the late kingj^ 
being then in Normandy, found herself totally unable 
to oppose the rapid progress of her rival. She was not 
less unfortunate in her continental connexions than in 
those at home. The Norman barons, unwilling to have 
the union with England dissolved, almost unanimously 
declared for Stephen, and put him in possession of their 
government ; while Geoffrey himself, Matilda's husband, 
was content to resign his pretensions, and to receive 
a pension from the English king. He had not, how- 
ever, long acquiesced in this compromise, when he was 
incited to a renewal of his wife's claims by Robert 
earl of Gloucester, natural son of the late king, a noble- 
man who had, from the beginning, opposed the acces- 
sion of Stephen, and only waited an opportunity of be- 
ginning an insurrection. This haughty baron, having 
at length settled with his friends the project of an oppo- 
sition, retired to the continent, to the court of Matilda, 
and sent the king a defiance, solemnly renouncing his 
allegiance. It was not long before he was in a capa- 
city effectually to second his declarations; for, sensible 
of the power of his party in England, he landed toge- 
ther with Matilda, whose claims he professed to support,, 
upon the coast of Sussex. 

The whole of Matilda's retinue, upon this occasion, 
amounted to no more than a hundred and forty knights, 
who immediately took possession of Arundel castle; 
but the nature of her claims soon increased the number 
of her partisans, and her forces every day seemed to 
gain ground upon those of her antagonist. Meantime 
A.D. Stephen, being assured of her arrival, flew ta 
11S9. besiege Arundel, where she had taken refuge, 
and where she was protected by the queen dowager, 
iifho secretly favoured her pretensions. This fortress 
i^as too feeble to promise a long defence ; and it would. 
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lave been soon taken, had it not been represented to 
the king, that as it was a castle belonging to the queen 
dowager, it would be an infringement of the respect 
which was her due, to attempt taking it by force. There 
was a spirit of generosity mixed with the rudeness of 
the times, that unaccountably prevailed in many trans* 
actions. Stephen permitted Matilda to come forth in 
safety, and had her conveyed with security to Bristol, 
another fortress equally strong with that from which he 
permitted her to retire. It would be tedious to relate 
the various skirmishes on either side, in pursuance of 
their respective pretensions ; it will suffice to say, that 
Matilda's forces increased every day, while her antago* 
nist seemed every hour to become more unpopular^ 
The troops Stephen led were, in general, foreign mer- 
cenaries, commanded by tumultuous barons, more ac-> 
customed to pillage than to conquer. But, in this flue* 
tuation of success, the kingdom was exposed to ruiUj 
whichever side pretended to victory. The castles of 
the nobility were become receptacles for licensed rob- 
bers, who gave their rapine the name of attachment to 
party. The land was left untilled, the instruments of 
husbandry were destroyed or abandoned, and a terrible 
famine, the result of general disorder, oppressed at once 
;the spoiled and the spoilers. 

After the misery of numberless indecisive conflicts, 
added to the rest of the country's calamities, a complete 
victory, gained by the forces of Matilda, promised to 
terminate their disputes. Stephen had marched with 
his fcHToes to relieve the city of Lincoln ; the earl of 
Gloucester led a body of troops to second the a.d. . 
effwts of the besiegers. These two armies en^ 11 41, 
gaged within sight of the city, and a dreadful conflict 
issued. After a violent shock, the two wings of Ste- 
phen's army, which were coinposed of hoiise^ were put 
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tsi ^ht; nd the infiMitrf, soon ioHowimg Hie eaoiiDple^ 
teetAed their king. All the race of the Norana c&a* 
^ror were l>ra«re« Stq>hen was Jbr some time kft 
irithout attendants, and foi;^t on foot in the raids* of 
Ids eMtnies, assaulted by multitudes, and rearting att 
tiienr efforts with astomshing intrepidity. Bemg hem# 
med in on every side, he made way for some time with 
his foattle*aii;e ; but that breakiiig, be drew las sword^ 
and dealt his Uows round the circle in which he wu 
aidlesed. At length, after performing more than cowld 
be natwally expected from a single &tm^ his sword fly« 
iig in jneces, he was obliged to surrender fatmself pri* 
aoBi&t. He was conducted to Gloucester; and though 
at first la'eated with respect, he was soon aftar, on son« 
suspicions, thrown into prison, and laid in irons. 

Stephen imd his party now seemed totally disabled* 
Matilda was possessed not only of superior power, but 
also the jttster title. She was considered as inconterta* 
Me sovereign, and the barons came in daily from $31 
quarters to do her homage. The bishop of Winchester 
himself, who had espoused her cause against his brother^ 
admitted bar claims ; he led her in procession into his 
cathedral, and blessed her with the greatest solemnityt 
the arcMbishop of Canterbury also swore allegtance; 
and shortly after an ecclesiastical council, at which none 
of the laity assisted, except deputies from the city of 
Lcmdon, confirmed her pretensions; and she was crown* 
ed at Winchester with all imaginable solraanity. 

A crown thus every way secuned, seemed liaUe to 
be fiiudcen by no accidents } yet such is the vninty 9i 
human security, and such was the great increase 4^ 
power among the barons who were in e&ct mastei^ 
of those they nonHnally elected as governors, «hat Ma* 
tiUa remained but a short time in possession ^ ^Hm 
tfarane* This priaceM, beside the disadvantages of hm 



tdx^ !wt»eb weakened Her influence 4>rer k nuniial peepk^ 
was resolved upon repressing the grawiog power of tibt 
Brides^ who ind left only the shadow of aoihoritf to 
tfaar sdrefeign* But having neither tenperner pdidf 
Mfficieitt to carry her views into eaiectttien^ dw d» 
gated by her pride those to wh(»B Ae was ohUged ftr 
Ittr power* The fost petition she refused wai the i«i» 
kasement of Stephen ; she rejected the remonstrance eP 
iiie LondoReta^ who entreated ber to mitigate the sevoe 
laws^f the Nornum princes, and revive those of fid* 
ward the Confessor. She aflected to ineat the noMh 
iity with a d^ree of disdain to which they had long 
been umaoeastomied; while the fickle nation oDce mere 
begva to^ pity their deposed king, and to repent the 
steps they had taken in her favour. The bishop ef 
Wnchester, who probably was never her ancefe par* 
tiaan^ was not remiss in fomenting tliese discontents ; 
ttid, when he found the people r^ fer a totmilt, de^ 
tedied a party of his friends and vassafc to block up tiie 
^y <^ London, where the qoeen then readed* At the 
same time meascares were taken to instigate die Jjon* 
doners to a revolt, and to seize her person. Matihl% 
Iw^ng timely notice of this conspiracy, fled to Wiii*^ 
Chester, whitiier the bnhop, sliH her secret enemy, M" 
lowed her, watching an opportunity to ruin her cause* 
His party was' soon suflSciently strong to bid the queen 
epen deiianGe, and to besiege her in the rery place 
wh^pe she feist received his benediction. There she 
eonlteued for some time ; but the town being pressed 
by fanone, she was constrained to retreat, whSe her 
tesHier, the Mrl of Gloocester, endeavouring to fo^ow, 
Wtt9 taken prisoner, and exchanged for Stephen, who 
still continued a c^ive. Thus a sudden revolution 
^viee more tods: ptece; Matilda was deposed, and 
obliged to tfeek safety in Oxford. Stephen was again 
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recognised^as king, and taken from his dungeon to be 
placed on the throne. 

The civil war now broke out afresh, with all its train 
of devastations. Many were the battles fought, and 
various the stratagems of those who conducted the 
affairs of either party. Matilda escaped from Oxford^ 
at a time when the fields were covered with snow, by 
being dressed all in white, with four knights, her attend* 
ants, habited in the same manner. Stephen was upon 
another occasion surprised by the earl of Gloucester at 
Wilton, and put to flight. Another time the empress 
was obliged to quit the kingdom ; and the death of the 
A. B. eari of Gloucester soon after, who was the soul 
1147* of het party, gave a dreadful blow to her in* 
ferests. 

Yet the affairs of Stephen continued to fluctuate. 
Though this monarch had the good fortune to see his 
rival fly to the continent, and leave him in full posses* 
sion of the kingdom ; though his brother was possessed 
of the highest authority among the clergy ; he was still 
insecure. Finding that the castles built by the noble-^ 
men of his own party encouraged a spirit of indepen* 
dence, and were little less dangerous than those which 
remained in the hands of the enemy, he endeavoured to 
gain these ; and this attempt united many of his own 
adherents against him. This discontent was increased 
by the opposition of the clergy, who, from having been 
on his side, began to declare loudly in favour of his op» 
ponents. The pope laid his whole party under an in* 
terdict, for his having refused to send deputies, to be 
named by himself, to the general council at Rheims. 
By this sentence, which was now first practised in Eng» 
land, divine service was prohibited, and all the offices 
of religion ceased, except baptism and extreme unction. 
This state of Stephen's affairs looked so unpromising^ 
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ihat a revolution was once more expected ;« when hUf 
submission to the see of Rome for a while suspended the 
threatened blow. 

Stephen had hitherto been opposed only by men who 
seconded the pretensions of another^ and who conse* 
quently wanted that popularity which those have, who 
fight their own cause. But he was now to enter the 
lists with a new opposer, who was every day coming to 
maturity, and growing more formidable. Tliis was 
Henry, the son of Matilda, who had completed his six* 
teenth year, and gave the greatest hopes of be- A.D* 
ing one day a valiant leader and a consummate 1149« 
politician. It was usual in those days for young no* 
blemen to receive the honour of knighthood before they 
were permitted to carry arms; and Henry proposed 
to receive his admission from his great unde, David^ 
king of Scotland. With this view, and in hopes of once 
more inspiring his mother^s party, he landed in iEng- 
land with a great retinue of knights and soldiers, ao» 
companied by many noblemen as well English as fo- 
reigners. The ceremony was performed by the Scotish 
king at Carlisle, amidst a multitude of people assem** 
bled on this occasion, who aU, pleased with the vigour, 
the address, and still more perhaps with the youth of 
the prince, secretly began to wish for a revdution in 
his favour. Soon after his return to Normandy, he 
was, by his mother^s consent, invested with that duchy, 
which had some time before revolted to her. He was 
also, upon the death of his father Geoffrey Plantage* 
net, secured in the possession of his dominions; and, 
to add still more to his increasing power, he married 
Eleanor, the daughter and heiress of the duke of 
Guienne and Poictou ; and took possession of those ex«» 
tensive territories. 

With this great accesrion of power, young Henry 



W^ w^aeiy^^ to seclain his heredilary kingdom^ and 
i» idiifMe Stei^fara's uswped ^tensbns. For this 
purpose, being previously assured of the dfispositioos of 
<§LA)b. the tmjofity of the people ia Ms favour, he in« 
1168. vended JSnglan^ wheiie he was immediately join-* 
ti by ahaosi ail the faavotid of the kingdom. Though 
it was^ the middle of winter, he advanced to besiege 
Mahnsbuffy, and took the town, after havii^ wolvted a 
body df the enemy that atteosipted to expose his mar di« 
Soi» afteiv Reading and above thirty other fortresses^ 
submitted without resistance. 

. In the mean time Stephen, alarmed at the power and 
pai^ularky of his young mal, tried every method to an- 
tidpa4e the purpose of his invasion, by depriving him 
#f a aoccesaott which he s€» earnestly sought. He had 
ctoiwviked a council in London, where he proposed his 
0WB> aon Eustaoe, who was but a weak prince, as his 
asaAciafte in government, as weK as Im stiecessm*. He 
had ev«r expimsed a desire of immediately ptoceeding 
to the ooronaitioti ; but was mortified to find that the 
4iedifaidKip of Canterbtiry refused to perform the cere* 
BBooyr It wad then: no time to prosecute his resent- 
namt, when bia tkvBi was tmakiag hasty strides to the > 
tkrane; wherefcere^ &tdiirg that Henry was advainciajg 
vdtb a rapid pvogress, he masdied with dH possible di^* 
Hgenoe to oppose him, while he was besieging WaUing* 
jfiHsd ; and coming in sight, he rested his army to (»*&- 
pne for boMle^ In this situation the t^o armies re- 
mained for some time, within a quarter of a mile of eadh 
otber^ a^dedaiver adion being ev^y day expected. While 
Hh^y oontiiiued thus m miixious eacpectation, a t^ieaty was 
aet oA footy by the aiterpofidtion of William^ earl of 
Afuoddl, &r teiminaituig the dispute withoiU; Uood 
The death of Stephen's son, which happened during the 
of the ti^aty, facilitated its c^aclusiim. It was 
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therefore agreed by all parties, that Stephen should 
reign during life, and that justice should be administer* 
ed in his name ; that, on his death, Henry should sue** 
ceed to the kingdom; a^d William, Stephen's son» 
should inherit Boulogne and his patrimonial estate* 
After all the barons had sworn to this treaty, which 
filled the kingdom with joy, Henry evacuated England^ 
and Stephen returned to the peaceable enjoyment of 
his throne* His reigUi however, was closed about it 
year after the treaty* He died at Canter- Oct. 25^ 
bury, and was interred in the abbey of Fe- 1154» 
yersham^ 

The fortune of many princes gives them, with poste^ 
lity^ the reputation of wisdom and virtue. Stepheit 
wanted success in all his schemes but that of ascending* 
the throne ; and consequently bis virtues and abilities 
now remain doubtful. If we estimate them by the happi« 
ness of bis subjects, they will appear in a very despicable 
light; for England was never more miserable than 
daring his rdgn ; but if we consider them as they ap* 
pear in his jMrivate conduct, few monarchs can boast 
more. Active, generous, and brave, his sole aim was 
to destroy a vile aristocracy that oppressed the people ; 
but the abilities of no man, however politic or intrepid^ 
were then sufficient to rerist an evil that was too firmly 
sifiported by pow«. The faults, therefore, of this 
monarch's reign are entirely to be imputed to the un« 
governable spirit of the people ; but his virtues were 
his own. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Heney II. 

A. D. 1154—1189. 

We have hitherto seen the barons and clergy becom- 
ing powerful, in proportion to the. weakness of the 
monarch's title to the crown, and enriching thenxselves 
with the spoils of enfeebled majesty. Henry Planta- 
genet had now every right, from hereditary succession, 
irom universal assent, from power, and personal merit, 
to make sure of the throne, and to keep its prerogatives 
unimpaired. He was employed in besieging a castle of 
one of his hiutinous barons upon the continent, whea 
intelligence was brought him of Stephen's death; but, 
sensible* of the security of his claims in England, he 
Tvould not relinquish his enterprise till he had reduced 
the place. He then set out on his journey, and was 
received in England with the acclamations of the peo- 
ple, who, harassed with supporting opposite pretensions, 
were now rejoiced to see all parties united. 
. The first act of Henry's government gave the people 
« happy omen of his future administration. Conscious 
of his strength, he began to correct those abuses, and 
to resume those privileges, which had been extorted 
from the weakness or the credulity of his predecessors. 
He immediately dismissed all those mercenary soldiers 
who had committed infinite disorders in the nation. 
He ordered all the castles which had been erected since 
the death of Henry the First, and were become recep- 
tacles of rapine, to be demolished, except a few which 
he retained in his own hands for the protection of the 
Idngdom. The adulterated coin was cried down, and 
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new money istruckof the right value and standard. He 
resumed many of those' benefactions which had been 
made to churches and monasteries in the former reigns. 
He gave charters to several towns, by which the citizens 
claimed their freedom and privileges, independent of 
any superior but himself. These charters were the 
ground-work of English liberty. The struggles which 
had before this time been, whether the king, or the ba^ 
Fons, or the clergy, should be despotic over the people, 
now began to assume a new aspect ; and a fourth order^ 
namely, that of the more opulent of the people, began 
to daim a share in the administration. Thus was the 
feudal government at first impaired ; and liberty began 
to be more equally diffused throughout the nation. 

From this happy commencement England once more 
began to respire ; agriculture returned with security ; 
and every individual seemed to enjoy the happy effects 
of the young king's wise administration. Not but that 
some slight commotions proceeded from many of the 
* dej^^ssed barons, who were quickly brought to a sense 
of their duty; as also from the Welsh, who made se- 
veral incursions ; but these were at last obliged to make 
submission, and to return to their natural fastnesses. 
To such a state of tranquillity was the whole kingdom 
brought in a very short time, that Henry thought his 
presence no longer necessary to preserve order at home, 
a«d therefore made an expedition to the continent^ 
where his affairs were in some disorder. 

As the transactions of the continent do not propei*ly 
fall within the limits of this scanty page, it will be suf- 
ficient to say, that Henry's valour and prudence se- 
conding his ambition, he soon extended his power in 
that part of his dominions, and found himself, either 
by marriage or hereditary claims, master of a third 
part of the French monarchy. He possessed, in right 

L 2 
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of his &tiier, Aajou. and Toimioe ; i» that of Us dkh 
ther, NonMsidj and Mmae; m thai of hb w^ 
Guienne^ Piwtoc^ SaratQD|^ Au¥ergfie» p€iig(ffd» An* 
gqAunois^ and the Limousin ; to which heshoFtly after 
«dded Bjret^;pe, bj manying his 80d» who^ was yet a 
cbild^ to the heiress of that dukedom, who was yet a 
<ihild also ; and iikn$ seamng that proviace. imder pre* 
tencQ of being his soil's gnardiam It was in vain HkoA 
I^ewis the Younger^ king ef Fraoce, opposed his grow- 
ing power ; and several ineffectual engagementa aerred 
only to prove that Uttib was to be acquired by finoe. 
A cessation of arms^ therefore^ was at firat condaided 
between theia^ anc^ soon after, a peac^ which was 
brought about by the pope's mediation. 

Henry^ being thus beeome the most powerful i»rince 
of bis age, the uodJapMted monarch of Englud, poa* 
sessed of more than a Ihbrd of Fraasce, and havb^ 
humbled the barons that attempted to cureumsmbe his 
power, naturally expected to idgn with very little op- 
position fc^ tli^ future Biat it luippened otherwiser 
He found the severest. mcHr4ifications from a quarter 
where he least expected resistance* Though he had 
diminished the power of the barons, he was sensible 
that the temjiaral influence of the clergy was still gainr 
ing ground, and waa grown to &ach a pitch as would 
shortly annihilate the authcmty of the sovereign fabn^ 
self. 

They now seemed reserved not only to be exempted 
from the ordinary taxes of the state^ but to be secured 
firom it& punishmenta also^ They had extco^ed an ka« 
munity from all but ecclesiastieal penalties^ during tibe 
last distracted ccagn, and they contini^ to maintaiii 
that grant in the pi;esenL It may easily be sufiposed^ 
that a law whida ttius screened their gu^y eostribated 
ta increaae it^ and we accordingly find upon reomd 
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BOt kss than a hundred murders committed bf men in 
holy oiders, in the short period since the king^s acce»* 
mm^ not one of which was puni^ed even with degra* 
daiion ; while the bishops themsdves seemed to giorj 
in this horrid indulgence. 

The mild character and advanced age of Theobald^ 
archbishop of Canterbury, together with his merits, in 
refusing to put the crown on the head of Eustace, the 
son of Stephen, prevented Henry, during his life-time> 
from any attempts to repress the i^ces of his clergy; 
but, after his death, he resolved to exert himself with 
more activity. For this purpose, and that he a. d. 
might be secure against any opposition, he ad- 1162« 
vanced to that dignity Thomas a Becket, on whosie 
CMnptianoe he supposed he could entirely depend. 

The famous Thomas k Becket, the first man of 
English extv|Bc1|on who had, since the Norman con- 
quest, risen to any share of power, was the son of a ci- 
tizen of London. Haying received his early education 
in the schools of that metropolis, he resided some time 
in Paris ; and on his return became clerk in the she- 
rOr^ office. In that station he was recommended to 
the archbishop of Canterbury, and behaved with so 
much prudence, that he obtained from that ^prelate 
some bene^al dignities in the church. Thomas^ 
however, was not contented with moderate preferment, 
and resolved to fit himself for a higher station in life, 
by travelling to Italy, where he studied the civil law at 
Bologna* On his return, he appeared to have made so 
great a proficiency in knowledge, that he was pro-^ 
Booted by his patron to the archdeaconry of Canter* 
bury, an office of considerable trust and profit. On 
Ifce accesaon of Heiwy to the throne, he was recom^ 
mended to that monarch as worttiy of great preferment ; 
and the king, finding on farther ooquaintance^ that has 
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spirit and abilities entitled him to the highest trusts, 
•soon promoted him to the dignity of chancellor^ the 
£rst civil office in the kingdom. Preferments were 
now heaped upon him without number. He was made 
provost of Beverley, dean of Hastings, and constable 
of the Tower, He was put in possession of the ho- 
nours of Eye and Berkham ; and, to complete his gran- 
deur, he was intrusted with the education of Prince 
Henry, son and heir to the king. His revenues were 
immense ; his expenses were incredible. , He kept 
open table for persons of all ranks. The most costly 
luxuries were provided for his entertainments. The 
pomp of his retinue, the sumptuousness of his furni-* 
tore, and the munificence of his presents, corresponded 
with the greatness of his preferments. His apartments 
exhibited an odd mixture of the rudeness of the times 
and the splendour of his station ; thejjr^^littered with 
gold and silver plate, and yet were covered with hay or 
clean straw in winter, and with green boughs or rushes 
in summer, for the ease of his reclining guests. A 
considerable number of knights were retained in his 
service, and the greatest barons were fond of being re- 
ceived at his table ; the king himself frequently conde- 
scended to partake of his entertainments. He em- 
ployed two and fifty clerks in keeping accounts of the 
vacant prelacies and his own ecclesiastical preferments. 
When he crossed the sea, he was always attended with 
five ships ; and in aii embassy to Paris, he appeared 
with a thousand persons in his retinue, displaying such 
wealth as amazed the spectators. As he was but in 
deacon's orders, he declined few of the amusements 
then in fashion. He diverted himself with hawking, 
hunting, chess-playing, and tilting, at which he was so 
'^expert, that even the most approved knights dreaded 
his encounter. His familiarity with the king is ascer- 
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tained by a story told of their happening to meet a 
beggar, as they were riding together through London. 
** Would it not be right/' said the king, casting his 
eyes on a poor wretch that was shivering with cold, 
" to clothe that man in this severe season ? " " Cer- 
tainly," replied his Chancellor ; " and you do right in 
considering his calamity." " If so, cri^ the king, 
** he shall have a coat instantly ;'* and without more 
delay he began to pull off the chancellor's coat with 
violence. The chancellor defended himself for some 
time ; but after a struggle, in which both were near 
falling to the ground, he gave up his coat, and the king^ 
gave it to the beggar, who, ignorant of the quality of 
his benefactors, was not a little surprised with his good 
fortune. Such was the deportment of Becket while he 
was chancellor; but when, contrary to the advice of 
Matilda, he was promoted to the archbishoprick of Can- 
terbury, his whole conduct took a new turn. No 
sooner was he fixed in this high station, which rendered 
him for life the second person in the kingdom, than he 
endeavoured to retrieve the character of sanctity which 
his former levities might have seemed to oppose. With- 
out consulting his masters pleasure, he sent him the 
seals of his office as lord-chancellor, pretending that 
he was henceforth to be employed in matters of sp 
more sacred nature. Though he still retained the 
pomp and splendour of his retinue, he was in his own 
person the most mortified man that could be seen. He 
wore sackloth liext his skin. He changed it so sel- 
dom^ that it was filled with dirt and vermin. His 
usual diet was bread ; his drink water, which he ren- 
dered further unpalatable by the mixture of unsavoury 
herbs. His back was mangled with frequent discipline* 
He every day washed on his knees the feet of thirteen 
beggars. Every one that made profession of sanctity 
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was admitted to his converaation ; and his aspect woee 
Ihe appearance of mortification and secret sorrow. Td 
these mortifications he sacrificed all the comforts of life; 
and it would be unjust to suppose but that he thought 
them reaUj meritorious* 

Heniy now saw, when it was too late, the ambitious 
superiority at which Becket aimed. His resignation of 
the chancellor's office served to raise his suspicions how 
2nnch he was mistaken in the pliancy of Becket's dispo- 
sition; but he was soon after convinced, when this 
churchman, now made archbishop, began to revive some 
ancient claims to several church-lands that had lain dor* 
mant ever since the Conquest. Henry, indeed, pre* 
Tailed upon him to desist from one or two of these 
claims : but he found, for the future, that he was to ex- 
pect, in the seemingly easy Becket, a most obstinate and 
turbulent opposeriof all his schemes of humbling theclergy. 

Notwithstanding this unexpected opposition, Henry 
was resolved to try every expedient to rectify the errors 
that had crept in among the clergy, who, under a pre- 
tence of independence upon secular power, were grown 
most abominably licentious. During the preceding 
jreign, a great number of idle and illiterate persons, in 
order to enjoy the indulgence of their vices, had entered 
into holy orders ; for the bishops, seldom rejected any 
who presented themselves. These having no benefices, 
and belonging to no diocese, and consequently subject 
to no jurisdiction, committed the most flagrant enormi- 
ties with impunity. Among other inventions of the 
clergy to obtain money, that of selling pardons was 
introduced, and had become a revenue to the priests. 
These and the like grievances bore hard upon the peo- 
ple, who were at the same time taught that their only 
remedy was implicit submission. A prince of Henry's 
exceUent penetration easily pierced through the mist of 



%noraiice in which the age was invdved: and he x^ 
solved, by a bold struggle, to free the laity from these 
derical usurpations. An opportunity soon offered, that 
gave him a popular pretext for beginning his intended 
reformation. A man m holy orders had debauched the 
daughter of a gentleman in Worcestershire, and then 
murdered the father, to prevent the efiects of his resent^ 
ment. The atrocity of the crime produced a sprit of 
indignation among the people; and the king insisted 
thai the assassin should be tried by the civil magistrate* 
This Becket opposed, alleging the privileges of the 
church ; and ordered the criminal to be confined in the 
bishop's prison, lest he should be seized by the officers 
pf the king. It was to no purpose that the king desired 
he might be tried first by an ecclesiastical jurisdictiicai> 
and then delivered up to the secular tribunal. Becket , 
asserted that it was unjust to try a man twice for ite 
same offence ; and appealed for the ^uity of his opi*- 
nions to the court of Rome. This, however, was the 
time for Henry to make his boldest attack upon the 
immunities of the church, when, to defend itself, it must 
idso espouse the cause of the most atrocious of crimi- 
nals. He, therefore, summoned an assembly of all the 
prelates in England, and desired that the murderer 
should be delivered over to the hands of justice, and a 
law made to punish such delinquents for the &iture» 
Becket retired with the prelates to deliberate ; but, as 
he directed the assembly, they entrenched themselves^ 
behind the papal decrees, and refused to give up their 
prisoner. Henry, willing to bring them to an c^n ab* 
surdity, demanded whether they were willing or notJto 
submit to the ancient laws and customs of the kingdom? 
To this they replied with equal art, that they were wflt 
ing, excqpt where their own order was concerned. The 
king, provoked past bearing by this evasive aaswov 
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instantly quitted the assembly, and sent Becket orders 
to surrender the honours and castles which he conti* 
nued to hold in consequence of having been chancellor* 
These being surrendered, the prelate quitted London 
without taking the least notice of the assembly. 

Labouring for some time under the uncertainty of the 
king's displeasure, Becket was soon afler induced to 
give way, and to promise his majesty, without reserve, 
a steady observance of the ancient laws and customs of 
the kingdom. This was the disposition in which the 
king wished to retain him ; and he therefore summoned 
A.D. a general council of the nobility and prelates at 
1164. Clarendon, to whom he submitted this great and 
important affair, and desired their concurrence. These 
councils seem, at that time, convened rather to give 
authenticity to the king's decrees, than to enact laws 
that were to bind their posterity. A number of regu- 
lations were there drawn up, which were afterwards well 
known under the title of the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
and were then voted without opposition. By these re- 
gulations it was enacted, that clergymen accused of any 
crime should be tried in the civil courts ; that laymen 
should not be tried in the spiritual courts, except by 
legal and reputable witnesses; that the king should 
ultimately judge in ecclesiastical and spiritual appeals ; 
that the archbishops and bishops should be regarded as 
barons^ and obliged to furnish the public supplies, as 
usual with persons of their rank ; that the goods for- 
feited to the king should not be protected in churches 
or church-yards by the clergy ; and that the sons of 
villains should not take orders without the consent of 
their lord. These, with some others of less conse- 
quence, or implied in the above, to the number of six- 
teen, were readily subscribed by all the bishops present; 
and. Becket himself, who at first showed some reluctance^ 
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added his name to the number. It only remained that 
the pope should ratify them ; but there Henry was mis- 
taken. Alexander III. who was then pope, condemned 
them in the strongest terms, abrogated, annulled, and 
rejected them : out of sixteen he admitted only six, which 
he thought not important enough to deserve censure. 

How Henry could suppose the pope would give con- 
sent to these articles, which must infallibly have de- 
stroyed the papal authority in the kingdom, is not easy 
to conceive; but we may well suppose, that a man of 
Becket's character must be extremely mortified at find- 
ing that he had signed what the pope had refused to 
confirm. Accordingly, on this occasion, he expressed 
the deepest sorrow for his former concessions. He 
redoubled his austerities, in order to punish himself for 
his criminal compliance ; and refused to officiate at the 
altar till he had obtained absolution from his holiness. 
All these mortifications appeared to Henry as little more 
than specious insults upon himself; his former affection 
was converted into hatred, and the breach between him 
and the archbishop every day grew wider. At last, will- 
ing to supersede the prelate's authority at any rate, he 
desired that the pope would send a legate into his domi- 
nions; who, from the nature of his commission, might 
have a superior control. This the pope readily granted; 
and a legate was appointed, but with a clause annexed 
to his commission, that he was to execute nothing in 
prejudice to the archbishop. An authority thus clogged 
in that very part where it was desired to be unlimited, 
was no way agreeable to the king ; and he sent back the 
commission with great indignation. He now, therefore^ 
went another way to wreak his resentment upon Becket* 
He had him sued for some lands, which were part of a 
manor belonging to his primacy; and the primate being 
detained by sickness from coming into court, his non* 
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attendance was ooBstrued lato disre^iect A great 
council was summoned at Northampton, wbeie Becfcet 
defended his cause in person ; but he was condemned as 
guilty of a contempt of the king's court, and as wanting 
in that fealty which he had sworn to his sovereign* All 
his goods and chattels were confiscated ; and the bishi^ 
of Winchester was obliged to pronounce tlie sentence 
against him. ISesides this c<»iviction, the king exhibited 
another charge against him for three hundred pounds, 
which he had levied on the honours of Eye and Berk* 
ham^ while he remained in possession. Becket, rather 
than aggravate the king's resentment, agreed to give 
sureties for the payment. The next day another suit 
was cpmmenced against him for a thousand marks, 
which the king had lent him on some former occasion. 
Immediately on the back of these, a third claim was 
made, still greater than the former ; this was to give an 
account of the mopey he had received and expended 
during the time of his chancellorship. The estimate 
was laid at no less than forty thousand marks; and 
Becket was wholly unprovided either with the means of 
balancing his accounts, or with securities for answering 
so great a demand. In this exigence his friends were 
divided what counsel to give. Some prelates advised 
him to resign his see, in hopes of an acquittal ; some 
coimseled him to throw himself entirely upon the king's 
mercy; and some, to offer ten thousand marks as a 
general satisfaction for all demands. Becket followed 
none of these opinions ; but, with an intrepidity peculiar 
to himsdf, arraying himself in his episcopal vestments, 
with the cross in his hand, he went forward to the king's 
palace, and, entering the royal apartments, sat down^ 
holding up his cross as his banner of protection. The 
long, who sat in an inner room, ordered by proclamation 
the jircdates and the nobility to attend him ; to whom 
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ke con^plftined loudly of Becket^s uisoleiioe and ii 
maAory praocsediiigs* The whole couneil joined m cob* « 
demoing this instance of his unaccoanteble pi^; aad 
determined to expostulate with Mm upon his incons^t^ 
wcfy in formerly subscriUng tiie ConstitutiQn» of Cla^ 
rendon, and now in being the first to inflringe the»» 
Bxt aB their messages, threats^ and arguments^ were to 
so fmrpose : Becket had taken his resolution, and it was 
now too late to attempt to shake it. He pat faimsei^ 
in. the most solemn manner, imder the proteefion of the 
supreme pontiff; and appealed to him against airf 
penalty which his iniquitons judges might ttnnk proper 
to inflict. Then departing from the palace, be adced 
the king's immediate permission to leave Northampton; 
and upon receiring a refusal, he secretly witMrew in 
disguise, and at last found means to cross ovar to^ the 
continent. 

Here it may be natural to enquire how a person of 
s«ch mean extraction shoidd be aUe to form any kind of 
<qiposition to so powerful a monarch as Henry. But the 
state was dien, as it was for some ages after, composed 
of three distinct powers, all pursuing separate interests^ 
and very little dependent upon each other. These were» 
that of the king, that of the barsns, and that of the 
dergy ; for as yet the people had scarcely any influence^ 
. sqiaratdy considered. Of these three powers the mosl 
recent was that of the clergy, which, wanting the saate* 
tibn of prescriptive right, endeavoured to make up iSbose 
defects by superior sorts of popularity. They therefiire 
i^tached the pec^le, who had hitherto been consideied 
as unworthy of notice in the constitution, to thdr pmrty ; 
and thus gi&ied an Mqnisaticm of strength that was^crftea 
too poweifid for the other two members of the state. 
Thekii^, being but s singte^ person, could have no wiie 
conneadons among thie lowes orders of mankind; the 
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nobles, being bred up in a haughty independence, were 
taught to regard the inferior ranks as slaves : tiie clergy 
alone, by their duty, being obliged to converse with the 
lowest as well as the highest orders, were most beloved 
by the populous, who, since they were at any rate to be 
slaves, were the more willing to obey men who con- 
versed with them, and who seemed to study their wel- 
fare, than such as kept them at a humiliating distance, 
and only regarded them as the instruments of their pri- 
vate ambition. For these reasons therefore, during the 
times we speak of, the side of the clergy was always 
espoused by the people ; and Becket, upon the present 
occasion^ secretly relied on their encouragement and 
support. 

The intrepidity of Becket, joined to his apparent 
sanctity, gained him a very favourable reception upon 
the continent, both from the people and their governors. 
The king of France, who hated Henry, very much af- 
fected to pity his condition ; and the pope, whose cause 
he had so strenuously defended j honoured .'him with the 
greatest marks of distinction, while he treated Henry's 
ambassadors with coolness and contempt. Becket, sen- 
sible of his power, was willing to show all possible hu- 
mility ; and even resigned his see of Canterbury into the 
pope's hands, in order to receive it back from him with 
greater solemnity, and with an investiture of more ap- 
parent sanctity. Such favours bestowed upon an exile, 
and a perjured traitor (for such had been his sentence of 
condemnation in England,) excited the indignation of 
Henry beyond measure. He saw his ambassadors sh'ght* 
ed, all his endeavours to procure a conference with the 
pope frustrated, and his subjects daily excited to dis- 
content, in consequence of the king's severity to a sanc- 
tified character. In this state of resentment, Henry re- 
solved to throw off all dependence upon the pontiff at 
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once, and to free himself and his people from a burthen 
that had long oppressed them without pity. He ac« 
cordingly issued orders to his justiciaries, inhibiting, un- 
der severe penalties, all appeals to the pope or the arch- 
bishop ; and forbidding any of them to receive mandates 
from them, or to apply to their authority. He declared 
it treasonable to bring over from either of them any in- 
terdict upon the kingdom. This he made punishable in 
secular clergymen by the loss of their eyes and by cas- 
tration ; in regulars, by the amputation of their feet ; 
and in laymen, by death. 

^ The pope and the archbishop were not remiss on their 
side to. retort these fulminations, and to shake the very 
foundation of the king's authority. Becket compared 
himself to Christ, who had been condemned by a lay 
tribunal, and who was crucified anew in the present op- 
pressions under which the church laboured. But he did 
not rest in complaints only ; he issued out a censure, 
excommunicating the king's chief ministers by name, all 
that were concerned in sequestering the revenues of his 
see, and all who obeyed or favoured the Constitutions 
of Clarendon. He even threatened to excommunicate 
the king himself if he did not immediately repent ; and, 
to give his censures the greater energy, he got them to 
he ratified by the pope. 

Whatever Henry's contempt of these fulminations 
might be in the beginning, he, after some deliberation, 
began to find them more formidable than he had sup- 
posed, and secretly wished for an accommodation. Yet 
there seemed no other way of terminating these dis- 
putes, but by the king's appealing to the pope, as um- 
pire between him and the archbishop ; and this pro- 
mised no very favourable decision. However, perceiv- 
ing that his authority was beginning to decline among 
his subjects, and that his rivals on the continent had 
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Mtaattf availed themselves cS his perptocities^ he i^ 
solved at any rate to apply to the pope for hb mediation* 
The pope himsd^ o& the other hand, was every daj 
ifareatened by the machioations of an antipope. He was 
iq)prehensive that the king of England might ^iii 
ag^iiost him ; he knew his great abilities, and was sea* 
sible that, as yet, no insorrection had been made in 
onise(|aence of the threats and exhortations of Becket* 
Thus the disposition of both parties prodfticed frequent 
attempts towards an accommodation ; but their mutual 
jealousies, and their anxiety not to lose the least advan* 
tage in the negociation, often protracted this desirable 
treaty. At one time the terms being agreed on, were 
postponed by the king's refusing to sign but with a 
salvo to his royal dignity. At another time they were 
accommodated, but were broken off by Becket's refus* 
ing to submit but with a salvo to- the honour of God* 
A third and a fourth negociation followed without effect. 
In this last all the terms were completely adjusted^ 
when Becket took it into his head to demand a kiss of 
peace. This the king refused to grant : and both par* 
ties once more prepared for mutual annoyance. 

These disturbances continued for some time longer : 
Becket never bsing an opportunity of impeaching the 
king's ministers, and obstructing all his measures. At- 
length, by the mediation of the pope's legate, all a. d. 
d^kdcties were adjusted ; and while the king 1170. 
aUowed Becket to return, that prelate consented ta 
wave the kiss of peace. The ceremonial of the inter- 
view being regulated, when the archbishop approached^ 
the king advanced to meet him in the most gracious 
manner ; and conversed with him for some time with 
great ease, fasiiliarity, and kindness. All mateiial 
points being adjusted, Becket attended Henry, on horse* 
badt; ud as thej sode tjogether,, the prelate begged 
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some satisfactibn for the invasions of his right bj the 
archbishop of York, who had some time before crownecF 
the young prince. To this Henry replied, that what waar 
past could not be undone : but that he would take carer 
that none but he should crown the young queen, whicli> 
ceremony was soon to be performed. Becket, trans*- 
ported at this instance of the king^s condescension, 
alighted instantly, and threw himself at the feet of his^ 
sovereign; who, leaping from his horse at the same 
time, lifted him from the ground, and helped him to re- 
mount. The terms of their present agreement were 
very advantageous to the prelate ; and this might have 
inspired him, in the ardour of his gratitude, to such ar 
humiliation. It was agreed that he should not give up 
any of the rights of the cliurch, or resign any of those 
pretensions which had been the original ground of the 
quarrel ; that Becket and his adherents should be re-^ 
stored to their livings ; and that all such possessors of 
benefices (belonging to the see of Canterbury) as had 
been installed since the primate's absence, should be 
expelled, and Becket have liberty to supply the vacan- 
cies. In return for these concessions, the king only 
reaped the advantage of seeing his ministers absolved 
from the sentence of excommunication, and of pre- 
venting an interdict which was preparing to be laid upon 
all his dominions. 

Becket having thus, in some measure, triumphed 
over the king, was resolved to remit nothing of the 
power which he had acquired. He soon began to show, 
that not even a temporary tranquillity was to be the re- 
sult of his reconciliation. Nothing could exceed the 
insolence with which he conducted himself upon his first 
landing in England. Instead of retiring quietly to his 
diocese with that modesty which became a man just 
pardoned by his king, he made a progress through 
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Kent ia all the sfilendoiir axiA imgmficence q£ a soice^ 
j^iga pontiff. M be approached Southwark^ the dei^« 
^ laity» men of all ranks and ages^ came forth to meet 
liun* and qdebrated his triumphal entry with hymns of 
jpj. Thus confident of the voice and the hearts of Uie 
people, he be^n to launch &rth his thunders againat 
those who had been his £Drmer opposers. The arch** 
l>isiiop of York, who had crowi^ Henry's eldest son id 
Tm absence, was the first against whom be denounced 
Mntence of suspei«iion. The bishops of Londdn and 
Salisbury he actually excommunicated. Robert de 
Brpc and Nigel de SackTiUe were exposed to the same 
ensures*, and many of the uKist considerable^ prelates 
and ministers, who had assisted at the late coronation of 
Ihe young prince, were partakers of the common cala- 
mity. One man he excommunicated for having^ spoken 
^ainM: him ; and another for having cut off the tail of 
cue of his horses. 

Henry was then in Normandy,^ while the primate was 
thus triumphantly parading through the kii^^m : and 
it was not without the utmost indignation that he re* 
ceived information of his turbulent insolence. When the 
suspended and excommunicated prelates arrived with 
their complaints^ his angier knew no bounds. He broka 
forth into the most acrimonious expressions against that 
arrogant churchman, whom he had raised £rom the 
lowest station to be the plague of his life, and the con- 
tinual disturber of his government The archbishop v£ 
York remarked to him» that so long asBecket lived, he 
could never expect to enjoy peace or tranquillity ; and 
the king himself burst out into an exclamation, that he 
bad no friends aboujt him, or he would not ao long hoM 
l)een exposed to the insults of that ungratefol hypocrite. 
These wocds excited the attention of the whole courts 
^nd armed four of his most resolute attendants to gsa^ 
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tif J their monarch's secret inclinations. The names q£ 
these knights and gentlemen of his household were R&- 
ginald Fitz«-Urse, WiUiamde Tracy, Hugh deMorville, 
and Richard Brito,'who immediately communicated 
their thoughts to each other. They instantly bound 
tjiemsdves by an oath to revenge their king's quarrel ; 
and, secretly retiring from cour<^ took shipping at dif- 
ferent ports, and met the next day at the castle of Salt« 
wode, within six miles of Canterbury. Some menacing 
expressions which they had drop|)ed, and their suddent 
departure, gave the king reason to suspect their design* 
He therefore sent messengers to overtake and forbid 
&em, in his name, to commit any violence ; but these 
orders arrived too late to prevent their fatal purpose. 
The conspirators, being joined by some assistants at the 
place of their meeting, proceeded to Canterbury with aU 
the haste their bloody intentions required. Advancing 
directly to Becket's house» and entering his apartment^ 
they reproached him very fiercely fbr the rashness and 
the insolence of his conduct ; as if they had been willing 
to enjoy his terrors before they destroyed him. Beckett 
however, was not in the least terrified ; but vindicated 
his actions with that zeal and resolution, which nothing 
probably but the consciousness of his innocence could 
inspire. The conspirators felt the force of his replies; 
and were particularly enraged at a chaise of ingratitude* 
which he objected to three of them, who had been for- 
merly retained in his service. During this altercation, 
the time approached for Becket to assist at vespensr^ 
whither he went unguarded, the oons{Hratars following, 
and preparing for their attempt. As soon as he. had 
frached the altar, where it is just to think he aspired at 
the glory of martyrdom, they all fell upon him^ ; and w^ien 
they had doven his head, with repeated Uows, he drop^- 
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ped down dead before the dtar of St. Benedict, which 
was besmeared with his blood and brains. 

The circumstances of the murder, the place where it 
ivas perpetrated, and the fortitude with which the pre- 
late resigned himself to his fate, made a surprising im- 
pression on the people. No sooner was his death known 
than they rushed into the church to see the body, and, 
dipping their hands in his blood, crossed themselves 
with it as with that of a saint. The clergy, whose interest 
it was to have Becket considered as a saint, and many of 
whom were perhaps sincere in their belief, consideringthe 
times we treat of, did all that lay in their power to mag- 
nify his sanctity, to extol the meritsof hismartyrdom, and 
to hold him out as the fittest object of the veneration of 
the people. Their endeavours soon prevailed. Innu- 
merable were the miracles said to be wrought at his 
tomb ; for when the people are brought to see a miracle, 
they generally find or make one. It was not sufficient 
that his shrine had the power of restoring dead men to 
iife ; it restored also cows, dogs, and horses. It was 
Tq)orted, and believed, that he rose fi*om his coffin before 
he was buried, to light the tapers designed for his fune- 
ral : nor was he remiss, when the funeral ceremony was 
over, in stretching forth his hands to give his benediction 
to the people. Thus Becket became a saint ; and the king 
was strongly suspected of procuring his assassination. 

Nothing could exceed the king's consternation upon 
receiving the first news of this prelate's catastrophe. 
He was instantly sensible that the murder would i)e 
ultimately imputed to him. He was apprised that his 
death would effect what his opposition could not do, 
and would procure those advantages to the church 
which it had been the study of his whole reign to refuse. 
These considerations gave him the most unfeigned con* 
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cern. He shut himself up in darkness, refusing even 
the attendance of his domestics. He even rejected, 
during three days, all nourishment. The courtiers, 
dreading the effects of his regret, were at last obliged to 
break into his solitude^ in order to persuade him to be 
reconciled to a measure that he could not redress. The 
pope soon after, being made sensible of the king's inno 
cence, granted him his pardon ; but upon condition that 
he would make every future submission, and perform 
every injunction that the holy see should require. All 
things being thus adjusted, the assassins who had mur^ 
dered Becket retired in safety to the enjoyment of thei? 
former dignities and honours ; and the Idng, in order to 
divert the minds of the people to a different object, un^ 
dertook an expedition against Ireland. 

Ireland was at that time nearly in the same situation 
in which England had been after the first invasion of 
the Saxons. Its inhabitants had been early converted ta 
Christianity ; and, for three or four centuries after, pos- 
sessed a very large proportion of the learning of the 
times : being undisturbed by foreign invasions, and per*^ 
haps too poor to invite the rapacity of conquerors, they 
enjoyed a peaceful life, which they gave up to piety>, 
and such learning as was then thought necessary to proip. 
jmote it. Of their learning, their arts, their piety, andv 
even: their polished manners, too many monuments re*~ 
main to this day for us to make the least doubt concerOiL 
ing them ; but it is equally true, that in time they fell 
from these advantages : and their degenerate posterity, 
at the period we are now speaking of, were involved in 
the daikest barbarity. This may be imputed to the fre- 
quent invasions which they suffered from the Danes and 
Norwegians, who overran the whole country, and every 
.where spread their ravages, and confirmed their author 
jity. The natives, kept in the strictest bondage, grew 
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every day more ignorant tod brutal ; and when at Ia«l 
they rose upon their conqueroi's, and totally expelled 
them from the island, they wanted instructors to restore 
them to their former attahiments. Henceforward they 
long continued in the most deplorable state of barbarism* 
The towns that had been formerly built were suffered 
to fall into ruin ; the inhabitants exercised pasture im 
Ihe open country, and sougTit protection from danger 
by retiring into their forests and bogs. Almost afl 
sense of reh'gion was extinguished ; the petty princes 
exercised continual outrages upon each other's territo* 
ries ; and strength alone was able to procure redress. 

At the time when Henry first planned the invasion 
of the island, it was divided into five small kingdoms, 
namely, Leinster, Meath, Munster, Ulster, and Con- 
naught. As it had been usual for one or other of the 
five kings to take the lead in their wars, he was deno- 
minated monarch of the island, and possessed a power 
resembling that of the early Saxon menarchs in Eng^ 
land. Roderic CConnor, king of Connaught, then en- 
joyed this dignity, and Dermot M*Morrogh was king 
of Leinster. This la^t-named prince, a weak, lic^d- 
tious tyrant, had carried off and ravished the daughter 
ijf the king of Meath, who, being strengthened by the 
alliance of the king of Connaught, invaded the ravisheA 
dominions, and expelled him from bis Ismgdotn* Tfaift 
prince, thus justly punished, had recourse to Henry, 
who was at that time in Guienne, and offered to holA 
his kingdom of the English crown, if he should recover 
it by the king's asstistance. Henry readily accepted tht 
offer; Tbiot being at that time embarrassed by more Tie» 
Interests, he only gave Dermot letters patent, by wliick 
lie empowered all his subfecte to aid the Irish prinoe 
it the recovery of his dominions. Darmot, relying <m, 
tti& authority, repaired to Bristol, where^ after soitt 
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dUtevity^ he formed a tve»ty with Ridiard, sornamdl 
Stnm^w, earl of Pembrake, wlio agreed to reinstate 
him IB his domimons^ upon condition of his being roaiw 
tied to his danger Eva, and declared heir of all hia^ 
territorj. He at the same time contracted for succoura 
with Robert Fitzstephen and Maarice Fitzgerald, 
whom he promised to gratify with the citj of Wexford,, 
and the two adjoining districts, which were then in po»» 
aessioaof the Easterlings, or descendants of the No^» 
wegians. Being thus assured of assistance, he returned 
privately to Ireland, and concealed himself during the 
winter in the monastery of Femes, which he had found* 
«d» Robert Fitzstephen was first able, the ensuing^ 
spring, to fulffl his engagements, by landing with thirty- 
Jcnigbts, sixty esquires, and three hundred archers. 
They were soon after joined by Maurice Prendergasf, 
who, about the same time, brought over ton knighte 
and sixty archers; and with this small force they re» 
solved on besieging Wexford, which was to be theirs h^ 
treaty. This town was quickly reduced ; and the ad* 
YealsmeTSf being reinforced by another body of men, to 
the amount of a hundred and fifty, under the command 
of Maurice Fitzgerald, composed an army that struck 
tiie barbai^ous natives with awe. Roderic, the chieif 
monarch of the island, ventured to oppose them, but 
he was defeated, and soon after the prince of Ossoiy 
was oUiged to submit, and give hostages for his futuie 
conduct. 

Dermot, being thus mncAated in his hereditary do* 
ainioBs, soon began to cemeeive hopes of extending the 
limits ef his power, and making iiimself master %£ 
Irdand, With these views he endeavoured to expedite 
Stfon^hfOWs who, bemg personally prohibited by Hhe 
Itkig, had not yet «ome met. Dermot tried to inflame 
im mM&on by the jglcNry ^ libe conquest, mA his wmr 
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lice by the advantages it would procure : he expatiated 
on the cowardice of the natives, and the certainty of his 
jBUCcess. Strpngbow first sent over Raymond, one of 
Jiis retinue, with ten knights and seventy archers ; and 
i*eceiving permission shortly after for himself, he landed 
with two hundred horse and a hundred archers. All 
these English forces, now joining together, became ii*- 
jcesistible ; and though the whole number did not 
jamount to a thousand, yet, such was the barbarous 
xtate of the natives, that they were every where put to 
4;he rout. The dty of Waterford quickly surrendered ; 
J)ublin was taken by assault ; and Strongbow, marry- 
ing Eva, according to treaty, became master of the 
kingdom of Leinster upon Dermot's decease. 

The island being thus in a manner wholly subdued, 

for nothing was capable of opposing the progress of 

the English arms, Henry became jealous of the success 

4d the adventurers, and was willing to share in person 

those honours which they had already secured. He 

A. D. therefore shortly after landed in Ireland, at the 

11 71* head of five hundred knights and some soldiers ; 

not so much to conquer a disputed territory, as to take 

possession of a subject kingdom. In his progress 

trough the country, he received the homage of the 

petty chieftains, and left most of them in possession of 

4heir ancient territories. In a place so uncultivated 

jmd so ill peopled, there was still land enough to satijsfy 

the adventurers who had followed him. Strongbow 

was made seneschal of Ireland ; Hugh de Lacey was 

^ jnade governor of Dublin, and John de Courcy received 

a patent for conquering the province of Ulster, which 

yet remained unsubdued. The Irish bishops very 

gladly admitted the English, as they expected frc«n 

'their superior civilization a greater degree of revarenoe 

- jmd respect. Pope Adrian IV. had, in the beginning. 
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encouraged Henry to subdue the Irish by his bull^ 
granting him the kingdom. Pope Alexander III. now 
confirmed him in his conquest ; and the kings of Eng* 
land were acknowledged as lords over Ireland for ever* 
Thus, after a trifling effort, in which very little money 
was expended, and little bloodshed, that beautiful 
island became an appendage to the English crown, 
and as such it has ever since continued with unshaken 
iklelity. 

The joy which this conquest diffused was very great ; 
«nd Henry seemed now to have attained the summit of 
Jiis wishes. He was undisputed monarch of the greatest 
domain in Europe ; father of a numerous progeny, that 
gave both lustre and authority to his crown ; victorious 
.over all his enemies, and cheerfully obeyed by all his 
subjects. Henry, his eldest son, had been anointed 
king, and was acknowledged as undoubted successor ; 
; Richard, his second son, was invested with the duchy 
•of Guienne and Poictou ; Geoffrey, his third son, ior 
.herited, in right of his wife, the duchy of Bretagne ; and 
John, his youngest, was designed as king in Ireland* 
Such was the flattering prospect of grandeur before 
him ; but such is the instability of human happiness, 
that this very exaltation of his family proved the means 
of embittering his future life, and disturbing his govern- 
ment. 

Among the few vices ascribed to this monarch, unli- 
mited gallantry was one. Queen Eleanor, whom he 
married from motives of ambition, aiui who had been 
'divorced from her former royal consort for her inconti* 
nence, was long become disagreeable to Henry; and 
he sought in others those satbfactions he could not find 
with her. Among the number of his mistresses we 
have the name of Fair Rosamond, whose personal 
'^charms and premature death make so conspicuous a 
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figure ill tbe romances and the ballads of flib period; 
It iB true, that the severity of criticisiii has r^ected 
BHist of these accoents as fabulous; but even iv«ii^ 
known faUes, when much celebrated, make a part df 
Hie histcny, at least of the manners of the age. Rosa* 
mond Clifford is said to have been the most beautifd 
woman that ever was seen in England, if what ro^ 
ttSMM^sces and poets assert be true. Henry loved her 
with a long and faithful attachment ; and in order tl» 
secure her from the resentment of his queen, who, from 
baring been formeiiy incontinent herself, now became 
jeafeue of his incontinence, he concealed her hi a laby* 
riilth in Woodstock Park, where he passed in her com** 
pany his hours of vacancy and pleasure. How long 
tMs seoret intercourse continued we are not informed* 
It was laiDt, however, so closely concealed but that ft 
emae to the queen's knowledge, who, as the accounts 
add, being guided by a clue of silk to her fair rivaTa 
tetreat; oUiged her, by holding a dravra dagger to her 
tHPea^t, to swallow poison. Whatever may be tbe vo- 
wmcky of this story, certain it is, that this haughly 
wtman, though formerly offensive by her own gallanr 
tiies, was now no less so by her jealousy ; and she it 
was who first sowed the seeds of dissension between (Jie 
Mng and his children. 

Young Henry was taught to believe himself injured, 
when, upon being crowned as partner m the kingdom, 
}ie wm Hot admitted to a share of the administratbtt. 
This prince had, frcm the beginning, ^lown a degree of 
fride that seems to have been hereditary to all the 
Korman succession. When the ceremony of his eorch 
nation .was performing, the king, willing to give it all 
tile fijfdeodoer possible, waited upon him at table; and, 
l^^taib he dfered him the cup» observed, that no prince 
#ver before bad been so magnificently attended* ^ Tfeeie 
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is tiotbing very esrtraoi^fiary/' repUed the yMngf ^ rtftce, 

^ in seenag the son of a coimt serving the 8on^[)f a kifig.* 

From this instance, nothing seemed groat enoiig4i to stt^ 

tisfy his ambition ; and he took the first opportunity t6 

assert his aspiring pretensioBS. The discontent ef 

young Henry was soon followed by that of GeoAej^ 

and Richard, whom the queen persuade to asseit their 

title to the territories -assigned them ; and, tipon tfaife 

king's refoshig their undutiful demands, they^U fled 

secretly to the court of France, where Lewis, who wai 

instrumental in increasing their disobedience, gavethaii 

countenance and protection. Queen Eleanor herself 

was meditating an escape to the same court, afhd had 

put on man's apparel for that purpose, when she was 

seized by the king's order, and put into confinemenft. 

Thus Henry saw all his long perspective of future 

happiness totally clouded; his sons, scarcely yet ar^ 

rived at manhood, eager to share the spoils of their 

father's possessions; his queen warmly encouraging 

those undutiful princes in their rebellion; and many 

potentates of Europe not ashamed to afford assistance 

for the support of their pretensions. Nor were life 

prospects much more pleasing when he looked among 

his subjects : his licentious barons, disgusted with a vi* 

gilant administration, desired to be governed by princeit 

whom they could flatter or intimidate ; the cfiergy had 

not yet forgotten Becket's death ; and the people con* 

ridered him as a saint and a martjr. In this generel 

disaffection, Henry supported that intrepidity w^bich be 

had iGbown through life, and prepared for a contest 

from which he could expect to reap neither profit tidr 

l^lory. Twenty thousimd mercenary soldier, joined t^ 

some troops which he brought over from Ireland, and 41 

tern barons ^of approved fidelity, ibrmed the sde force 

m4^ which he proposed to resurt Aiis opponeitts. 
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It was not long befor? the young princes had suffi* 
dent influence upon the continent to raise a powerful 
confederacy in their favour. Beside the king of France, 
Philip count of Flandei-s, Matthew count of Boulogne, 
Theobald count of Blois, and Henry count of Eu, de* 
dared themsdves in their interests. William, king of 
Scotland, also made one of this association ; and a plan 
was concerted for a general invasion of Henry's exten- 
sive dominions. This was shortly after put into exe* 
cution. The king's continental dominions were in- 
vaded on one side by the counts of Flanders and Bou- 
logne ; on the other by the king of France with a large 
army, which the young English princes animated by 
A. D, their presence and popularity. But Henry 
1173. found means to oppose them in every quarter. 
The count of Boulogne being mortally wounded in the 
assault of the town of Driericourt, his death stopped 
the progress of the Flemish arms on that side. The 
French being obliged to retire from the siege of Ver- 
neuil, Henry attacked their rear, put them to the rout, 
and took many prisoners. The barons of Bretagne 
also, who had risen in favour of the young princes, 
shared no better fate: their troops being defeated in 
the field, and taking shelter in the town of Dol, were 
made prisoners of war. These successes repressed the 
pride and the expectations of the confederate forces ; 
and a conference was demanded by the French king, 
to which Henry readily agreed. In this interview he 
had the mortification to see his three sons ranged on 
the side of his mortal and inveterate enemy ; but he 
was still more disappointed to find that their demands 
rose with their incapacity to obtain them by compul- 
^on. 

While Henry was thus quelling the insdence of his 
foreign enemies, his English subjects were in no small 
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danger of revolting from their obedience at home. The 
nobility were in general united to oppose him ; and an 
irruption at this time bj the king of Scotland, assisted 
their schemes of insurrection. The earl of Leicester, 
at the head of a body of Flemings, invaded Suffolk, but 
was jrepulsed with great slaughter. The earl of Fer» 
rars, Roger de Mowbray, and many others of equal 
dignity, rose in arms ; while the more to augment the 
confusion, the king of Scotland broke into the northern 
provinces with an army of eighty thousand men, which 
laid the whole country into one extensive scene of de- 
solation. Henry, from baf&ing his enemies in France, 
flew over to oppose those in England ; but his a. D« ' 
long dissension with Becket still was remem- 1174. 
bered against him, and it was his interest to persuade 
the clergy as well as the people, that he was no way 
accessary to his murder. All the world now began to 
think the dead prelate a saint ; and, if we consider the 
ignorance of the times, perhaps Henry himself thought 
so too. He had some time before taken proper pre* 
cautions to exculpate himself to the pope, and given 
him the most solemn promises to perform whatever 
penances the church should inflict. He had engaged at 
the Christmas following to take the cross, and, if the 
pope insisted on it, to serve three years against the infi* 
dels, either in Spain or Palestine ; and promised not to 
stop appeals to the holy see. These concessions seemed 
to satisfy the court of Rome for that time ; but they 
were nevertheless every day putting Henry in mind of 
his promise, and demanding those humiliations, for his 
offences to the saint, that could alone reconcile him to 
the church. He now therefore found it the most pro- 
per conjuncture to obey ; and, knowing the influence 
of superstition over the minds of the people, and per* 
haps apprehensive that a part of his troubles arose from 
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Ihe!dis(dc»siire of Heaven, he resolved to do penance 
9t tJie skriiie of Thomas of Canterbury ; for that was 
ttie name given to Becket upon his canonization. As 
800Q as he came within sight of the church of Canter- 
bury; aSghting from his horse, he walked barefoot to- 
wands the town, prostrated himself before the shrine of 
Iha saint, remained in fasting and prayer a whole day, 
Vtttched alL night the holy relics, made a grant of fifty 
poiuids a yeai^ to the convent for a constant supply of 
jlageT9 to illmninate the shrine ; and, not satisfied with 
these, submissions, he assembled a chapter of monks, 
fiisrobod himself befoare them, put a scourge of disci- 
pline into each of their hands, and presented his bare 
shoolderg to theur infliction. Next day he received ab'- 
solution; and departing for London, received the 
^gseeabl€^ news of a victory over the Scots, obtained on 
the very day of his abaoliUion. 

Having thus made his peace with the church, and 
Iffought over the minds of the people, he fought upon 
surer grounds ; every victory he obtained was imputed 
jbo the &vour of the reconciled saint, and every success 
^hu& tended to ascertain the growing confidence of his 
pavty. The victory whieh was gained over the Scots 
was signd.. and dedsive. WUliam, their king, after hav* 
iag: committed the most hoiTible depredations upon the 
soBtbera firontiens,, had thought proper to retreat, upon 
the advance of an EngUsh army, commanded by Ralph 
de Glaoville, the famous English lawyer. As he had 
fixedhis station at Alnwick, he thought himself* perfectly 
seciu^*, fjBom the remoteness of the enemy, against any 
attack. Ibt this, however,, he was deceived ; for Glan^- 
mtle, informed of his situation, made a hasty and fa< 
ti^ng maiich to* the place of his encampment, and ap- 
|B?oadifid it very nearly during the obscurity of a mist. 
TJbft ScotSj^ wha ooatinued ui< penfoet security, were suv* 
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enemy, which they thought at sudi a distaace ; and their 
]diig» veafcuriQg with a small body of a buodred hoem 
to oppose the assailants, was quickly surrounded^ and 
taken prisoner* His troops^ hearing of bis disaster, ^ed 
on all sides with the utmost precipitation^ and made tba 
best of their way to their own country. 

From that time Henry's affairs began to wear a bet* 
ter aspect ; the barons who had revolted, or were {a^ 
paring for a revolt^ made instant submissioa ; they de 
livered up their castles to the victor, and England^ mm 
few weeks» was restored to perfect tranquilU(y. Yomg 
Henryt who was ready to embark with a lai^ arai^ 
to second the efforts of the English iAsurgents, finding 
all disturbances quoted at home, abandoned all thaughto 
of tiie expedition. Lewis attempted in vain to be»ege 
Rouen, which Henry hastened over tosucoomr. Aoes* 
sa£ian of arm% and a conference were once more 
agreed upon by the two monarchs. Henry granted lam 
sons much less^ advantageous terms than tiiey fermcarly 
refused to accept; the most material were some pe»- 
soons &)r their support, some castles for their resideacew 
and an indemnity to all their adherents. Thus England 
once more emerged from the numerous calamities thafe 
threatened to overwhelm it ; and the king was le& al 
free liberty to make various provisions for the g^ory, the 
happinessji and the security c^ his people* « 

His first care was to naake his prisoner^ the king of 
Scotland, undergo a psr^^r punishment for his unmeril^ 
ed and ungenerous attack* Thai prince was obl^^ to 
sign a tiieaty, by which he was compelled to do luMmgpe 
to H^uy for his dominions in Scotland. It was agreed 
thai his bauons and bishops also should do the jsame ; 
and that the fortresses c^ Edinburgh, Stirlii^, Berwiek* 
S/i^^buighi ajad Jedbinrg^^ dmuki be delivered into the 
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hands of the conqueror till the articles were performed^ 
This treaty was punctually and rigorously executed : 
the king, barons, and prelates of Scotland, did homage 
to Henry in the cathedral of York ; so that he might 
now be considered as monarch of the whole island, the 
Siountainous parts of Wales only excepted. 

His domestic regulations were as wise as his political 
conduct was splendid. He enacted severe penalties 
against robbery, murder, false coining, and burning of 
houses ; ordaining that these crimes should be punished 
by the amputation of the right hand and right foot. 
The ordeal trial by the water, though it still subsisted, 
was yet so far weakened, that if a person, who came off 
ia this scrutiny, should be afterwards legally convicted 
by credible testimony, he was condemned to banish- 
ment. He partitioned out the kingdom into four divi- 
sions ; and appointed itinerant justices to go their re- 
spective circuits to try causes, to restrain the cruelties 
of the barons, and to protect the lower ranks of the 
people in security. He renewed the trial by jury, which, 
by the barbarous method of camp-fight, was almost grown 
obsolete. He demolbhed all the new-erected castles 
that had been built in the times of anarchy and general 
confusion ; and, to secure the kingdom more effectually 
against invasion, he established a well-armed militia, 
which) with proper accoutrements, specified in the act,^ 
were to defend the realm upon any emergency. 

But it was not in the power of wisdom to conciliate 
the turbulent and ambitious spirits of his sons, who, 
not contented with rebelling against their father, now 
warmly prosecuted their enmities against each other. 
A. D. Richard, whom Henry had made master of 
1183. Guienne, and who had already displayed great 
marks of valour in humbling his mutinous barons, re- 
fused to obey his father^s orders in doing homage to his 
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dder dmighter for that duchy. Young Henry and Geof* 
fi«y, uniting their armsi carried war into their brother's 
d(»ninions ; and while the king was endeavouring to 
compose their differences, he found himself secretly 
conspired against by alL What the result of this con- 
spiracy might be, is uncertain ; for it was defeated by the 
death of youngHenry, whodied in the twenty-eighth year 
of his age, of a fever, at Martel, not without the dee|)e8t 
renwrse for his undutiful conduct towards his father. 

As this prince left no posterity, Richard was become, 
heir in his room ; and be soon discovered the sam^ ar- 
dent ambition that had misled his elder brother. He 
refused to obey his fsither s commands in giving up 
Guienne, of which he had been put in possession ; and 
even made preparations to attack his brother Geoffrey, 
who was possessed of Bretagne. No sooner was this 
breach made up, at the intercession of the queen, than 
Geoffrey broke out into violence, and demanded Anjou 
to be annexed to his dominions of Bretagne. This being 
refused him, he followed the old undutiful method of 
procuring redress, fled to the court of France, and pre- 
pared to levy an army against his father. 

Henry was freed from the danger that threat- a.d. 
encd him on that quarter, by the death of his 1186, 
son, who was killed in a tournament at Paris. The loss 
of this prince gave few, except the king himself, any 
uneasiness, a3 he was universally hated, and went among 
the people under tlie opprobrious name of the Child of 
Perdition. 

But the death of the prince did not wholly remove 
the cause of his revolt ; for Philip Augustus, king of 
France, disputed his title to the wardship of Arthur^ 
the son of Geoffrey, who was now become; duke of 
Bretagne, upon the death of his father. Some other 
causes of dissension . inflamed the depute between .the 
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two monarchs. Philip had once more debauched 
Richard from his duty ; insisted upon his maiiiage be- 
ing completed with Adelais, the sister of Philip ; and 
threatened to enforce his pretensions by a formidable 
A.D. invasion. In consequence of this claim, an- 
il 88. other conference was held between Gisors and 
Trie, the usual place of meeting, under a vast elm, that 
is said to have shaded more than an acre. It was in'the 
midst of this conference upon their mutual rights, that 
a new object of interest was oiffered to their delibera- 
tion, and that quickly bore down all secular considera- 
tions before it. The archbishop of Tyre appeared be- 
fore the assembly in the most miserable habit, and with 
looks calculated to inspire compassion. He had come 
from the Holy Land, and had seen the oppressions of 
the Christians, who were appointed to defend the Holy 
Sepulchre, and was a- witness of the triumph of the in- 
fidels. He painted the distresses of those champions 
of the cross in the most pathetic manner ; he deplored 
their bravery and their misfortunes. The Christians, 
about a century before, had attacked and taken Jerusa- 
lem ; but the Saracens recovered courage after the first 
torrent of success was past, and being every day rein- 
forced by fresh supplies, at last conquered by perse- 
verance a band of wamors, who, in common, preferring 
celibacy to marriage, had not multiplied in the ordinary 
methods of population. The holy city itself was soon 
retaken by the victorious arms of Saladin ; and all Pa- 
lestine, except a few maritime towns, was subdued* 
Nothing now remained of those boasted conquests that 
had raised the glory, and inflamed the zeal, of the west* 
em world ; and nothing was to be seen, of what near a 
century before had employed the efforts of all the no- 
blest spirits of Europe to acquire. The western Chris- 
tians were astonished et receiving this dismal intelli- 
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gence; the whole audience burst into tears; the two 
kings laid aside their animosity, and agreed to convert 
their whole attention to the rescue of Jerusalem from 
the hands of the infidels. They instantly took the cross ; 
many of their most considerable vassals imitated their 
example ; and as the emperor Frederic I. entered into 
the same confederacy, it was universally expected that 
nothing could resist their united endeavours. But it was 
the fate of Henry to be crossed in his most darling pur«» 
suits by his undutiful and ungrateful children. 

Richard, who had long wished to have all the glory 
of such an expedition to himself, and who could not 
bear to have even his father a partner in his victories^ 
entered into a confederacy with the king of France, 
who promised to confirm him in those wishes at which 
he so ardently aspired. He therefore began by making 
an inroad into the territories of the count of Thoulouse^ 
a vassal of the king of France ; and this monarch, iu 
order to retaliate, carried war into the provinces of 
Berri and Auvergne. Henry, who was apprised of their 
secret confederacy, nevertheless attempted to make de- 
predations in turn upon the dominions of the French 
king. Conferences were proposed, attended, and dis- 
missed. At length, Henry found himself obliged to 
give up all hopes of taking the cross, and compelled to 
€nter upon a war with France and his eldest son, who 
were unnaturally leagued against him. He now saw 
the confederacy daily gaining ground. Ferte- a.d«. 
Bernard fell first into the hands of the enemy ; 1189* 
Mans was next taken by assault ; Amboise, Chaumont» 
and Ch&teau de Loire, opened their gates upon the ene* 
my's appearance; Tours was invested ; and the king, who 
had retired to Saumur, and had daily instances of the 
cowardice and infidelity of his governors, expected the 
most dismal issues of all his enterprises. While he waa 
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in this state of despondency, the duke of Burgundy, thie 
^count of Flanders, and archbishop of Rheims, inter- 
posed their good offices ; arid at last a treaty was con* 
eluded, in which he submitted to many mortifying con- 
Cessions. It was agreed that Richard should marry the 
princess Adelais, and be crowned king of England dur- 
ing the life-time of his father. It was stipulated, that 
IHenry should pay twenty thousand marks to the king of 
France, as a compensation for the charges of the war ; 
that his own barons should engage to make him observe 
this treaty, and, in case of violating it, to join Philip 
%nd Richard against him ; and that all his vassals who 
espoused the cause of Richard should receive an indem- 
nity for the offence. These were terms sufficiently hu- 
miliating to a prince accustomed to give, not receive, 
commands ; but what was his resentment, when, upon 
demanding a list of the barons that were to be thus par- 
doned, he found his son John, his favourite child, 
among the number ! He had long borne an infirm state 
-of body with calm resignation ; he had seen his children 
rebel without much emotion ; he saw his own son his 
conqueror, himself bereft of his power, reduced to the 
condition of a fugitive, and almost suppliant in his oM 
age ; and all this he endured with tranquillity of tem- 
per ; but when he saw that child, whose interests al- 
ways lay next his heart, among the number of those who 
were in rebellion against him, he could no longer con- 
tain his indignation. He broke out into expressions of 
the utmost despair ; cursed the day in which he had 
received his miserable being • and bestowed on his un- 
grateful children a malediction which he never after 
could be prevailed upon to retract. The more his heart 
was disposed to friendship and affection, the more he 
resented this barbarous return ; and now, not having 
one comer in his heart where he could look for comfort 
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m fly for refuge from his conflicting passions, he lost qII 
his fot*mer vivacity, A lingering fever, caused by 9 
b£cA:en heart, soon after terminated his life and his vm^ 
searies. He died at the castle of Chinon, near Saumur* 

Hkt c<»rpse was conveyed by his natural son 6eo& 
frey, who of all his children behaved with duty, to the 
minuay of Fontevrault ; and next day, while it lay in. 
the abbey church, Richard, chancing to enter, w^f 
struck with hcnrror at the sight. At his approach the 
Mood was seen to gush out at the mouth and nostrils of 
the corpse ; and this, which without doubt was acdr 
dental, was interpreted hy the superstition of the timeii 
as the most dreadful rebuke. Richard could not en* 
dure the sight ; he exclaimed, ^^ that he was his father'f 
mtmilerer ;" and expressed a strong, though late sense 
of that undutiful conduct which, brought his parent ta 
an untimely grave. Thus died Henry in the fifty*^ 
seventh year of his age, and the thirty-fifth of his reign; 
in the course of which he displayed all the abilities of a 
politician, all the sagacity of a legislator, and all the 
Bmgnanimity of a hero. He was of a middle stature^ 
strong and well proportioned; his countenance wa9^ 
lively and engaging ; his conversation afiable and enter* 
taining ; his elocution easy, persuasive, and ever at 
command. When he could enjoy leisure, he recreated 
faknself either in learned conversation or reading, and 
he cultivated his natural talents by study above anjr 
pidnce of his time. During bis reign all foreign im* 
provements in literature and politeness, in laws and 
arts, seem to have been, in a good measure, transplants 
ed into England. The little learning of the Saxoflt 
priests, which was confiined to church history and Je* 
gendary tales, was now exchanged for the subtUties of 
fdsiool philosophy. The homely manners of the great 
weK fiofiened by the pomp of chivaby. The people^ 
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iowever, were as yet far from being civilized ; and evea 
in their cities, where the social arts were best cultivate 
ed> there were amazing instances of barbarity. It was 
common, for instance, in London, for great numbers^ to 
the amount of a hundred or more, of the sons and re- 
latives of eminent citizens, to form themselves into a 
confederacy, to plunder and rob their more wealthy 
neighbours. By these crimes it was become so dan- 
gerous to walk the streets at night, Miat the citizens, 
after dark, were obliged to continue within doors. A 
band of these ruffians had one day attacked the house 
of a rich citizen, with an intention to plunder it. They 
had already broken through a stone wall with hammers 
and wedges, and were actually entering the house sword 
in hand, when the citizen, in complete armour, support- 
ed by his servant, appeared in the passage to oppose 
them. He cut off the right hand of the first robber 
that entered ; and made such a noble resistance, that 
his neighbours had time to assemble and come to his 
relief. The man who lost his hand was caught; and 
avas tempted, by the promise of a pardon, to reveal his 
<:onfederates, among whom was . one John Senex, 
esteemed among the richest and the best-born citizens 
of London. He was convicted by the ordeal trial; 
and though he offered five hundred marks for his life, 
the king refused the money, and ordered him to be 
hanged. 

Henry left only two legitimate sons, Richard, who 
succeeded him, and John, who inherited no territory, 
/and therefore received the surname of Lackland. He 
left three legitimate daughters, Maud, who was mar* 
Tied to the duke of Saxony, Eleanor, married to Al* 
phonso king of Castile, and Joan, to William king of 
'Sicily. He left two natural sons by Rbsamdnd ; 
^chard Longsword, who married the daughter and 
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heiress of the earl of Salisbury ; and Geoffrey, who was 
afterwards archbishop of York. 



CHAPTER X. 

Richard I. surnamed Gceur de Lion. 
• A.D. 1189—1199. 

Richard, who succeeded to the throne without opposi- 
tion, seemed resolved to discourage future disobedience, 
by dismissing from his service all those who had assisted 
him in his former undutiful conduct. Those who had 
seconded his rebellion, instead of meeting with that 
trust. and honour which they expected, were treated 
with scorn and neglect. He retained in his service all 
the loyal adherents of the late king ; and more than 
once observed, that those who were faithful to one so- 
vereign would probably continue so to another. He in- 
stantly, upon his accession, released his mother from 
confinement ; and was profuse in heaping favours upon 
his brother John, who afterwards made a very indif- 
ferent return for his indulgence. 

But the king was no way suspicious in his temper ; 
nor did he give much attention to his own security, 
being more earnestly solicitous of fame. A romantic 
desire for strange adventures, and an immoderate zeal 
. for the external rites of Christianity, were the ruling 
passions of the times. By these alone glory was to be 
acquired; and by these only Richard hoped for glory.. 
The Jews, who had been for some time increasing in the 
kingdom, were the first who fell a sacrifice to the en- 
thusiastic zeal of the people; and great numbers of 
them were slaughtered by the citizens of London, upon 
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iche very day of the king's coronation. Fire hundred 
of that infatuated people had retired into York Casile 
for safety ; but finding themselves unable to defend the 
place, they resolved to perish by killing one apother, 
rather than meet the fury of their.persecutors. Having 
taken this gloomy resolution, they first murdered their 
wives and children ; next threw the dead bodies over 
the wall against their enemies, who attempted to scale 
it ; and then setting fire to the houses, perished in the 
flames. 

This horrid massacre, which was in itself so impoli- 
tic and unjust, instead of tarnishing the lustre of this 
monarch's reign, was then considered as a most splendid 
commencement of his government ; and the people 
were from thence led to form the most favourable sen- 
timents of his future glory. Nor was it long before he 
showed himself perfectly fitted to gratify their most ro- 
itiantic desires. Perhaps impelled more by a love of 
military gloiy than actuated by superstition, he resolved 
upon an expedition to the Holy Land, and took every 
method to raise money for so expensive an undertaking. 
His father had left him a treasure of above a hundred 
thousand marks ; and this sum he endeavoured to aug- 
ment by all expedients, however pernicious to the pub- 
lic, or dangerous to royal authority. He set up to sale 
the revenues and manors of the crown, and several of- 
fices of the greatest trust and power. Liberties, chart- 
ers, castles, and employments, were given to the best 
Mdders. When some of his friends suggested the dan- 
ger attending this venality, he told them he would sdl 
the city of London itself'if he could procure a purchasf»r. 
In these times we find but one man who was honest 
enough to retire from employment wheii places were 
become thus ignominious. This was the great lawyer. 
Qlanvjlle,'Who resigned his post of justiciary, and tock 
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the cross. Richard was not much dispfeased at hli 
resignation^ as he was able shortly after to sell his emf 
plojment to Hugh^ bishop of Durham, who gave a thou* 
sand marks for the office. Thais the king, elated with 
tiie herpes of fame, was blind to every other considera- 
tion. Numerous exactions were practised upon people 
of all ranks and stations ; menaces, expostulations, pro- 
mises, were used to frighten the timid, or allure the ava- 
ricious. A zealous preacher was so far emboldened as 
to remonstrate against the king's conduct ; and advised 
him to part with his three daughters, which were Pride, 
Avarice, and Sensuality. To this Richard readily repli- 
ed, ** You couiKsel right, my friend ; and I have already 
provided husbands for them aU. I will dispose of 
my Pride to the Temf^ars ; my Avarice to the Monks ; 
and as for my Sensuality, the Clergy shall share that 
among them." At length, having procured a sufficient 
supply for his undertaking, and sold his superiority over 
the king^m of Scotland, which had been acquired in the 
last reign, for a moderate sum, he set out for the Hdj 
Land, whither he was impeUed by repeated messages 
firom the king of France, ' who was ready to embark in 
the same enterprise. 

The first place of rendezvous, for the troops of Eng- 
land and France, was the plain Vezelay, on the borders 
of Burgundy, where when Richard and Philip arrived, 
4^y found their armies amounting to a hundred a. d. 
thousand fighting men. These were all ardent 1190. 
in the cause ; the flower of all the military in both do- 
minions, and provided with all the implements and ac- 
coutrements of war* H^re the French prince and the 
English entered into i^e most solemn engagements of 
mutual sufj^rt ; and having determined to conduct th^ 
armies to the Holy Land by sea, they parted, one for 
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Genda, the other for MaraeilleSy with a view of meeting 
the fleets that were to attend them at their respective 
stations. It was not long after that both fleets put to 
sea ; and nearly about the same time were obliged, by 
stress of weather, to take shelter in Messina, the capital 
of Sicily, where they were detained during the whole 
winter. Richard took up his quarters in the suburbs, 
and possessed himself of a small fort, which command* 
ed the harbour. Philip quartered his troops in the 
town, and lived upon good terms with the Sicilian 
king. 

It is now unknown what gave rise to a quarrel, which 
happened soon after, between the Sicilians and the Eng- 
Ifeh ; it is doubtful whether the intrigues of the French 
king, or the violent proceedings of Richard. Certain it 
is, that the Messinese soon took occasion to treat the 
English with great insolence ; shut their gates^ manned 
their walls, and set Richard at defiance. Richard, who 
had hitherto acted as a Mend, endeavoured to use the 
mediation of Philip to compromise this quarrel ; but, 
while the two monarchs were yet in deliberation, a body 
of Sicilians issued from the town, and attacked the 
English with great impetuosity. This insult was suffix 
dent to excite the fury of Richard, who, naturally bold, 
and conscious of his own superior force, assaulted the \ 
city with such fury, that it was soon taken, and the 
standard of England displayed on the ramparts. Phi- 
lip, who considered the place as his quarters, exclaimed 
against the insult, and ordered some of his troops to 
pull down that mark of his disgrace. To this, however, 
Richard returned for answer, that he was willing to take 
down the standard, since it displeased his associate; 
but that no power on earth should compel him to do so. 
This was sufficient to produce a mutual jeabusy be* 
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tween these two princes, which never after subsided t 
but whidi was still more inflamed by the opposition of 
their tempers. 

' Many were the mistrusts and the retondliations be* 
tween these monarchs, which were very probably inflam* 
ed by the Sicilian king's endeavours. At length, a. d. 
however, having settled all controvemes, they 11 91. 
set sail for the Holy Land, where the French arrived 
loiig before the English. The little knowledge that was 
then had of the art of sailing, made that passage by seia 
very long and dangerous, which' is now considered as so 
trifling. Richard^s fleet was once more encountered by 
a tempest, and two of the ships were driven upon the 
coast of the island of Cyprus. Isaac, who was then prince 
of that country, either impelled by avarice, or willing to 
discourage the rest of Richard's fleet from landing, pil- 
laged the ships that were stranded, and threw the seamen 
and soldiers into prison. But Richard, who soon after 
arrived, took ample vengeance for that injury.. He dis- 
embarked his troops, defeated the tyrant, entered the 
capital by storm, obliged Isaac to surrender at discre* 
tion, and took the island into his own possession. It was 
there that Richard married Berengaria, daughter to the 
king of Navarre, who had attended him in his expedi- 
tion ; and whom he had preferred to Adelais, Philip's 
isister, whose charms were not so powerful, or whose 
fidelity was more suspected. 

Upon the arrival of the English army in Palestine, 
fortune was seen to declare more openly in favour of the 
common cause. The French and English princes seem- 
ed to forget their secret jealousies, and act in concert. 
In besieging the city of Acre, while one made the attack, 
the other guarded the trenches ; and this duty they peir* 
formed each day alternately. By this conduct, that gar* 
rison, after a long and obstinate resistance, was obliged 
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to capitulate; and, uposi condition of having their lives 
spared, tbey promised to restore the Christian prisonefs, 
and to deliver up the wood of the true o'oss* Sudi 
were the amazing advantages of an entarprise that had 
laid Asia in bloody and had, in a great measure, depoptt-* 
lated Europe of its bravest forces ! 

Immediately after the conquest of this place, Philip^ 
either disgusted at the ascendancy assumed by Richard, or 
displeased at his superior popularity, declared his resolu** 
lion of returning to France* He pleaded the bad state of 
his health in excuse for his desertion; and, to give a colour 
to his friendly professions, he left Richard ten thousand of 
his troops, under the command of the duke of Burgundy, 
Richard, being now left sole conductor of the war, went 
on from victory to victory. The Christian adventmv 
ers, under his command, determined to besiege the re» 
nowned city of Ascalon, in order, to prepare the way for 
attacking Jerusalem with greater advantage. Saladin^ 
the most renowned of all the Saracen monarchs, re* 
solved to dispute their march, and placed himself upon 
the road with an army of two hundred thousand men. 
This was a day equal to Richard's wishes ; this an ene^ 
my worthy his highest ambition. The English ware 
victorious. Richard, when the wings of his army were 
defeated, led on the main body in person, and restored 
ihe battle. The Saracens fled in the utmost confusion ; 
and no less than thirty thousand of their number pe^ 
ri^ed in the field of battle. Ascalon soon surrendered 
after this victory ; other cities of less note followed the 
A. D. example ; and Rjichard was at last able to ad* 
1192. vance within ^ght of Jerusalan, the c^ject of 
his long and ardent expectations. But, just at this gloh 
nous juncture, his ambition was to suffer a total ovet^ 
throw ; upon reviewing his forces, and considering his 
Idbiiities to prosecute the siege, he fouml that his araqr 
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was so wasted with famine, firtigue, and even with Tie^ 
tory, that they were neither able nor wilUng to second 
tte views of their commander. It appeared, therefore, 
absolutely necessary to come to an accommodatioti 
with Sialadin ; and a truce for three years was accord* 
ingly conchided, in which it was agreed, that the sea- 
port towns of Palestine should remain in the hands of 
the Christians, and that all of that religion should be 
permitted to make their pilgrimage to Jerusalem in per- 
fect security. 

Richard, having thus concluded his expedition, with 
more glory than advantage, began to think of returning 
home, and of enjoying in tranquillity those honours 
which he had reaped with so much danger. But he 
was at a loss how to proceed. If he should take ship- 
ping, and return by the way he came, he must necessa- 
rily put himself into the power of the king of France, 
from whose resentment he had every thing to fear. No 
way was left but by going more to the north. He, 
therefore, sailed up the Adriatic ; and, being wrecked 
near Aquileia, assumed the disguise of a pilgrim^ with 
the hope of making his way, in that private manner^ 
through Germany. Unfortunately, his intentions and 
person were not so concealed, but that his quality was 
suspected ; and the governor of Istria pursued him, in 
order to make him a prisoner. Being thus forced from 
the direct road, and now become a fugitive, he was 
obliged to pass by Vienna, where his expenses and K- 
beralities betraying his dignity, though disguised in the 
habit of a pilgrim, he was arrested by Leopold, dnke of 
Austria, who commanded him to be imprisoned and 
loaded with shackles, to the disgrace of honour and 
humanity. This prince had served under Richard at 
thie siege of Acre ; and being disgusted at some affront 
ofihred him by his commander on that occasion, he took 
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this base method of retaKating the injury. His avarice, 
also, might have had a share in this procedure, as he 
expected a large share of that ransom which he knew 
would be given by the English to extricate their king 
from bondage. Henry the Sixth, who was then empe- 
ror of Germany, was equally an enemy to Richard, on 
account of the alliance contracted between him and 
Tancred king of Sicily. When, therefore, he received 
the news of Richard's being in custody, he required the 
. prisoner to be delivered up to him, and ordered a large 
«um of money to the duke as a reward for this service. 
Thus the king of England, who had long filled the 
world with his fi^me, was basely thrown into a dungeon^ 
and loaded with irons, by those who expected to reap a 
sordid advantage from his misfortunes. It was a long 
time before his subjects in England knew what was be- 
come of their warlike monarch. So little intercourse 
was there between different nations at that time, that 
this discovery is s^id by some to have been made by a 
poor French minstrel, who, playing upon his harp (near 
the fortress in which Richard was confined) a tune 
which he knew that unhappy monarch was fond of, was 
answered from within by the king, who with his harp 
played the same tune ; and this (Hscovered the place of 
his confinement. 

In the mean time, while Richard was thus fi'uitlessly 
victorious, and afterwards miserably confined, his affairs 
in England were in a very unprosperous situation. The 
kingdom was put under the government of two persons, 
one of whom had bought his place, and the other had 
risen to it by the meanest arts of adulation. The bishop 
of Durham was ignorant and avaricious ; his colleague, 
Longchamp, who was chancellor of the realm, was na- 
turally proud, and stiU more elated by the conscious- 
ness of possessing his master's favour. Tempers so 
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opposite soon begot enmity; and Longchamp went 
even so far as to arrest the person of his associate, 
who was obliged to resign his power to obtain his U« 
berty. It was to no purpose that the kipg, by his let- 
ters, commanded Longchamp to replace his coadjutor; 
this haughty prelate refused to obey, alleging that he 
knew the king's secret intentions better than to com* 
ply. He proceeded^ therefore, still to govern the king- 
dom alone ; and as he knew his situation was preca* 
rious, he increased the number of his guard, without 
which he never ventured from his palace. In the uni- 
versal disgust which so much power and magnificence . 
naturally produced against him, there was no person in 
the kingdom hardy enough to control his will, except 
John, the king's brother, who, having been personally 
disobliged by this prelate, was willing to seize the pre* 
sent favourable occasion of universal discontent, to op* 
pose himself to his power. He accordingly ventured 
to summon, at Reading, a general council of the noM- 
lity and prelates ; and cited Longchamp to appear be* 
fore them. The chancellor, sensible of his own inso* 
lence and their enmity, was unwilling to trust himself 
in their power, but shut himself up in the Tower of 
London. Thence he fled, in the disguise of a female 
habit, beyond sea; upon which the archbishop of Rouen 
was made justiciary in his room. These dissensions 
were soon known by the king of France, who had by 
this time returned from the Holy Land. He made all 
possible use of Longchamp's resentment, to divide the 
English stiU more effectually; and almost prevailed 
upon John to throw off his allegiance, by an offer of 
putting him in possession of all Richard's continental 
dominions. 

It was. in this precarious situation of affairs that the 
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SngUsh were first ii^)rined of tbe captivity of their be- 
lOTed monarch, and the base treatment he had received^ 
without even the colour of justice to gloss over the in- 
jury. The qi^en-dowager was particularly enraged at 
A.D. the treatment of her favourite son. She wrote 
119s. reiterated letters to pope Celestine, to excite 
Im comipassion or his indignation, but all to very little 
pfurpose* The people testified their regard for him with 
all the marks of violence and despair. The clergy con- 
sidered him as a sufferer in the cause of the church ; and 
all mouths were filled with the nobleness of his actions 
and the greatness of his fall. But while these testified 
tJie sincerity of their sorrow, tliere were some that se- 
eretly rejoiced in his disaster, and did all they could to 
prriong the term of his captivity. In this number, be- 
sides the king of France, his ancient enemy, was his 
own brother John; who, foi^etting every tie of kindred, 
duty^ or gratitude, on the first invitation from Philip, 
goddenly went abroad, and held a conference with him, 
in which the perpetual captivity of Richard was agreed 
upon. He stipulated to deliver into Philip's haiwl a 
great part of Normandy; and, in return, he received 
the French king's assurances of being secured on the 
English throne ; and some say that he did homage fcH* 
the crown of England. In consequence of this treaty, 
Philip invaded Normandy, the fortresses of which were 
delivered up to him after a odour of oppositicHi ; and 
all but Rouen were subjected to his authority. John, 
on his side, was equally assiduous to secure England ; 
and, upon his arrival in London, claimed the throne, 
as being heir to his }»other, of whose death he pretend- 
ed to haTC received certain intdligence. But in ibk 
the traitor's expectations were disappointed. His claim 
was rejected by all the barons^ wIki took such measures 
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t* pwtide fbf thfe sedirity of the kingAjltt, thttt JcAnf 
Wte- oftHgfed to i^urn tb the cdfttitieiit; ttnd opettly tch 
acknowledge bis stlU^tice with the king of PrMee; 

In the mean time, the unhappy Richard suffered alt 
the mortifications th&t malicious tyrttnliy coilld inflict* 
The emperor, in order to tender him mm^ impatietlf 
for the recovery oP his liberty, aftd make him submit tc^ 
the payment of a larger ransom, treated him with the 
greatest severity, and reduced him to a condition vrorise 
than that of the meanest malefactor. Richard, how-* 
ever, was too noble-spirited to be meanly depressed by 
those indignities. As he did not know what extremities 
he might be reduced to, or what condescensions he 
ittight be obliged to make, he wrote to the justiciary of 
England to obey no orders that should cotoe from him^ 
if they seemed in the least contrary to his honoui^ or the^ 
good of the tiation. His precautions were well founded j 
for the emperbr, willing to intimidate him, charged him* 
at the diet of Worms with matiy crimes and misde^* 
meanors, partly to justify his own cruelty, and partly tiy 
^ell the ransom. There he was accused of making aft 
dBiance with Tancred, the usurper of Sidly ; of turning 
the arms of the crusade against a Christian prince ; of 
affronting the duke of Austria before Acre ; of obstruct- 
ing the progress of the Christian arms by his contests 
With the king of France ; of concluding a trtice With Sa- 
ladin, and leaving Jerusalem in the hands of the infidels^ 
These frivolous charges were heard by Richard witfe 
becoming indignation. He even waved his^ dignity to aiK 
swer them ; and so fully vindicated himself before the^ 
princes who composed the diet, that they exclaimed^ 
loudly against the conduct of the emperbr, While the pope^ 
eWn threatened him with excommunication. This baf*' 
tiarous monarch now saw that he could lio longer d^diH 
fabprisbiier; He thei^cyre was wilfing to Usfed fd IcmML 
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of accommodation. A ransom was agreed upon» wliich 
amounted to a hundred and fifty thousand marks, or 
about three hundred thousand pounds of our money* 
Of this, Richard was to pay one hundred thousand be- 
fore he received his liberty, and sixty-seven hostages 
were to be delivered for the remainder. The agreement 
being thus made, Richard sent Hubert, one of his faith-^ 
ful followers in the Holy Land, to England, with the 
terms upon which he was to receive his liberty, and with 
a commission to raise money for that purpose. 

In the feudal times, every military tenant was, by 
law, obliged to give aid for the ransom of his lord from 
captivity. The tax arising from this obligation was ac- 
cordingly raised throughout the kingdom, and assessed 
by itinerant justices. But the ardour of the people 
outwent the cool offerings of their duty; great sums 
were raised by voluntary contribution to purchase the 
freedom of their king. The churches and monasteries 
melted down their plate ; the bishops, abbots, and no« 
bles, paid a fourth of their annual income ; the inferior 
clergy contributed a tenth of their tithes, and the requi- 
site sum was thus at length amassed ; with which queen 
Eleanor and the justiciary immediately set out for Ger- 
many. 

While the English were thus piously employed in 
preparing for the ransom of their king, Philip was as 
assiduously occupied in endeavouring to prolong Ri- 
chard's captivity. As he had the passions of. the em- 
peror to work upon, whom he knew to be avaricious to 
tbe last degree, he made him fresh proposals, still more 
lucrative than those which had been agreed upon for 
Richard's ransom. He offered to marry the emperor^s 
daughter, and to gratify him with a sum equal to the 
ransom, if he would only detain his prisoner for one 
jear more in captivity. The emperor perceived that he 
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had concluded a treaty with Richard too hastily^ and re-- 
pented of his rashness. He was very wiUing to sacri-* 
fice every consideration of honour or justice : but then 
he feared the resentment of his princes, who, in the 
feudal times, had power to punish his injustice. Thus^ 
he continued fluctuating between his avarice and hia 
fears, between different motives equally sordid, until the 
day fixed for the king's deliverance arrived. His a. d» 
releasement from captivity was performed with 1194. 
great ceremony at Mentz, in presence of the German 
nobility : the money was paid by queen Eleanor, the 
hostages were delivered as a security for the remainder, 
and Richard was restored to freedom. In the meaa 
time, the emperor beheld his releasement with an agita- 
tion of all the malignant passions. He could not bear 
to see one, whom he had made his enemy, in a state of 
felicity : he could not bear to lose the superior advan- 
tages that were offered for his detention. All his ter- 
rors, from his own subjects^ gave way to the dictates of 
avarice ; he resolved to send him back to his former 
prison, and gave orders to have him pursued and ar- 
rested. But luckily the messengers were too late. Ri- 
chard, well acquainted with his perfidy, and secretly 
apprised of the offers of the French king, had ordered 
some shipping to attend him at the mouth of the Scheld ; 
so that upon his arrival at the place of embarkation, he 
went instantly on board, although the wind was against 
him, and was out of sight of land when his pursuers 
reached Antwerp. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the English upon 
seeing their monarch return, after all his achievements 
and sufferings. He made his entry into London in tri* 
umph ; and such was the profusion of wealth shown by 
the citizens, that the German lords who attended him 
were hewd to say, that if the emperor had known of 

o 2 
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tKfeir affluence, he would not so easily have parted with 
their king. He soon after ordered himself to be 
crowned anew at Winchester. He x:onvofced a general 
council at Nottingham, at which he confiscated all his 
traiterous brother's possessions ; and then having made 
proper preparations for avenging himself on the king of 
France, he set sail with a strong bodj of forces for 
Normandy. 

Richard was but one day landed, when his fttithless 
brother John came to make submission, and to throw 
himself at his monarch's feet. It was not without some 
degree of resentment that Richard received a prince, 
who had all along been leagued with his mortal enemy 
against him. However, at the intercession of queen 
Heanor, he was received into favour. •• I forgive him,'* 
said the king ; " and T wish' I could as easily forget his 
offences as he will' forget my pardon." This conde- 
scension was not lost upon a man whose heart, though 
naturally bad, was not yet dead to* every sentiment of 
humanity. Prom that titne he served him faithfully ; 
and did him signal services in his battles with the king 
of France, which followed soon after. This war, from 
which no permanent consequences resulted, only served 
to keep the animosity of the two nations alive, without 
fixing their claims or pretensions. The most remark- 
able circumstance, in the tedious journals of those trans- 
actions, is the taking the bishop of Beauvais captive at 
the head of his vassals, and his being put in prison by 
Richard. When the pope demanded his liberty, and 
claimed'him as a child of the church, the king sent his 
holiness the bloody coat of mail which that prelate had 
worn in battle ; asking, whether that was the coat of his 
son ? The cruelty of both parties was in this manner in- 
flamed* by insult and revenge. Both kings frequently 
put out the eyes of their prisoners; and treaties ivere 



concluded and broken with very little repugnance. At 
kpgth the pope's legate induced them^to con- a. d. 
idude a treaty, which pronused to be attended 1196. 
with, a firm reconciliation. The war, however, was renew- 
ed ; biit the death of Richard put an end to the contest 

Vidomar, viscount of Limoges, a vassal of the a. d. 

cnrown, had taken possession of a treasure which 1)99. 

was found by one of his peasants in digging a field ; 

and, to secure the remainder, he sent a part. of it to the 

idling, '^^hard, as superior Im'd, sensible that he had a 

right to the whole, insisted on its. being sent < him ; an&f 

Upon r0fusal» attacked the castle of Chains, where he 

understood this treasure had been deposited. On the 

^fourth day of the siege, as he was riding round the plaee 

to observe where the. assault might be given with the 

;ftirest success, he was aimed at by one Bertram de 

Gourdon, an archer from the castle, and pierced in the 

-shoulder with an arrow. The wound was not in itself 

/dangerous ; but an unskilful surgeon endeavouring to 

/disengiige tbe arrow firom the flesh, so rankted the 

• wound that it mortified. and brought on fatal aymptoms. 

/^Richard, whei^ he found his^end apiH*oaching, made a 

iknH, in which he l)equeathed the kingdom, with all his 

.tosasure, to his brother John, except a fourth part, 

which he distributed among Ins servants. He ordered 

-also that tbe archer who had shot him should ibe 

ibrought into his pffesenee, and demanded '^ what injury 

; Jie bad done him that he should take away his life.** 

.The primner answered with ; deliberate intrepidity: 

« You killed with your own hands my father and my 

itwo brothers : and you intended to h»ra banged me. I 

. ^mnow in your powter, and.nvy tinrments may ^ve yi9u 

, wwnge ; hut I will endure, 4hem with fdeasure, since ;it 

M nqr coBscdHtion that I hawe rid the world of a tyrant ." 

v'JUpbtMd,,^9ibt!uck wUh ^m answer, ordered the soUier.to 
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be presented with one hundred shillings, and set at 
liberty ; but Marcadd, the general who commanded un- 
der him, like a true ruffian, ordered him to be flayed 
alive, and then hanged. Richard died in the tenth year 
of his rdgn, and the forty-second of his age, leaving 
only one natural son, called Philip. 

Richard had all the qualities that could gain the ad- 
miration and love of a barbarous age, and few of those 
that could ensure the approbation of his more refined 
posterity. He was open, magnanimous, generous, and 
brave, to a degree of romantic excess. But then he 
was cruel, proud, and resentful. He valued neither 

' the blood nor the treasure of his subjects ; and he en- 
feebled his states by useless expeditions, and by wars 
calculated rather to promote his own revenge than their 
interest. During this reign, the inferior orders of the 
people seemed to increase in power, and to show a de- 
gree of independent obstinacy. Formerly, they were 
led on to acts of treason by their barons ; they were now 
found to aim at vindicating their rights. under a leader 
of their own rank and denomination. The populace of 
London placed at their head one William Fitz-Osbert, 
commonly called Longbeard, who had been bred to the 
law ; but who, more fond of popularity than business, 

• renounced his profession, and espoused the cause of 
the poor with uncommon enthusiasm. He styled him- 
self the saviour of the poor ; and, upon a certain occa- 
sion, even went over to Normandy, where he represented 
to the king that the poor citizens were oppressed by an 
unequal assessment of taxes, and obtained a mitigation. 
His fame for this became so great among the lower or- 
ders of his fellow-citizens, that above fifty thousand of 
them entered into an engagement to defend and to obey 
him. Murders were in consequence daily committed 
in the streets ; but whether by Longbeard*s order, is 
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uncertain. Thejustidary (for the. king was then alv 
sent) summoned him before the council to answer for 
his conduct : but he came with such a formidable train^ 
that none were found hardy enough to accuse him. 
However, he was pursued some time after by a detach- 
ment of officers of justice ; but, killing one pf them, he 
escaped with his concubine to the church of St. Mary 
le Bow, where he defended himself with determined 
resolution. There he was supplied with arms and pro- 
visions^ and expected to be joined by the populace; 
but being deceived in his expectations, he was at last 
forced from his retreat by the smoke of wet straw kin- 
-died for the purpose at the door. He was then taken^ 
tried, and convicted ; and being drawn at a horse's tail 
through the streets of London, he was hung in chaiad^ 
with eight of his accomplices. The lower class of peo^ 
pie, when he was dead, began to revere a man whom 
they had not spirit to relieve. They stole his gibbet,, 
and paid to it a veneration like that offered to the wood, 
of the cross. The turf on which it stood was carried 
away, and kept as a preservative from sickness and 
misfortune ; and had not the clergy withstood the tor- 
rent of popular superstition, his memory might have 
probably received honburs similar to those paid at the 
shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 



chaptes xi. 
John. 

A.D. 1199—1216. 

Webb the claims of princes settled on the same priB- 
ciples that govern the lower orders of mankind. Joint 
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liadimithtogf to iftar ifrom a diqiuted Biiocessiot)* TJbs 
Mng of Er«nc», who was the only monavc^ that couU 
;tamst the pretensaons i^ a rivdi, bad long dedaired for 
John*8 title ; and, during the life of his brother, bad 
given him the most iconYiBdng pnoofs of sincerity in bis 
assistance. But it n^as .otherwise now that Hichard 
^BB no more. Philip began to show that his focmiv 
alliances and friendships were calculated not to serve 
Jdin, but to distress England; not to distribute jus- 
tiee, but to increase his own power. There was an old 
daimant of the crown, whom indeed Richard, ^upon his 
^taking the <»iess, dedared heir to the throne ; but who 
was afterwards set aside» at the instanoe o{^tfae;dowa@ei» 
4|ueen. This was Arthur, the son of his late brothsr 
jQfiofff egr, a youth whoi thmigh then but twelve years of 
age, (promised to be • deserving of the kingdom* PhiUfy 
fwhoonly ;de£ired an occasion to embarrass John,:Soon i^- 
.aolved to second this young claimant's pretensions ; and 
aeToral of the continental barons immediately do^lamd 
ill &ifOttF of Arthur^s succession. 

John, who was readily:{Hiti|i possession of the £ng« 

Jish throne, lost no time to second his intev^t on tke 

jQontineQt ; and his first caise was io recover the revolted 

fxpovinoes from young Arthur, his nephew. The war, 

therefore, between the English and French Jdag, wits 

renewed with all its former animosity, and all its usual 

detail of petty victories ^tnd -indecisive engagements. 

A. D. At length a treaty put an end to those contests 

1200. that only served to 'thin mankind; and it was 

hastened by a circumstance peculiarly favourable. 

John's nephew Arthur, together with Constantia, his 

mother, distrusting the desl^s gf the king of France, 

who only intended to betray them, came to throw 

-Idieinsdws on his mercy, and restored the jproviooes 

(iHiicli tftlH continued in their intoMst* T||ua4liisj 



«eh, 40ter n short tsmt^tj «aw bu«s^ nftdigpyMitfi^ 
-ftHT^i^igB of all the doawiaos wbiph w^n^ wm^tfi 
4Jfee EiigUeh thrane. But he was ill 4ible to pr?8«me 
t&Bt power hj hjis pruden^e^ which was thus leaslf ob- 
tained by.lihe nwtual jealousies ^f Jiis e«iemies< Dis 
IfirsjL tran^rewtton was bis la^ag^ with IsabieHf> 
idati^hti^ of tha eount of AogoulejQe« while the q/mm 
wsas yet alive, and (what s^iU increased the offenice) 
while Isabella probably belonged to another A.D. 
hushasd, the cmwt de la Marches who ardently 1901 » 
•loared-her. This produced fm insurrectipn against hilQ; 
to repress wUch he was obliged to have i^eourse to 
Jiis Engiid^ siil]{)eets for fissistance, by whose aaieaips tto 
lOonfederacy wtas soon broken ; and J<An £wnd» t^^-Ms 
*present suocess, that he noight in future ^(mmt ^uh 
Jences with impunity. 

As the method of deciding all disputes by duiel was 

:atiil in full force, John vesolved to avail hin^si^af tibjft 

advantage against ail his refraefanry Jbmoas. He kept 

a aet of hii»d bravoes, wider the title of bisohanipws;. 

and these he deputed to 6g^t his cause whenever aqjr 

€jof the nobility <^osed his eneroadunents. Such <wi- 

iiemptible opponents very justly gave the h^M^^ty hi*^ 

tons disgmt; and an wiversal disooptmi preVaitod 

Mmang (them, wluch at last {H^ueed aMither cUtngeraas 

coofedemtfy. John attempted to hrgak It by oatiis, 

rpratestations, and perfidies; but every alttesdpt of this 

.Idiid only served toeonaeet U» eaemies, and raidw bis 

ptnson QootempCible. 

Somothing still remataed to vepd^jJo^n liatelul.to 
.his subjects; and this ill-disposed piwoe toak the £irst 
.4>ppartwmty of jbacomjng so. Young Arthur aiod.his 
soother, who hid so im^ndeatly resigned theais^bres 
.to his protectian, soon pemeivwd their lenor^ .aadigiNiid 
that siothua^ ^honowaUo was jfco be .aapect^d froQi^ift 
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prince. of his abandoned character. Observing some* 
what very suspicious in his manner of conducting him- 
self to them, they fled from Mans, where he had de- 
tained them, and retired in the night to Angers, whence 
they went once more to take refuge with their old pro- 
tector. As it was Philip's interest to treat them with all 
possible indulgence, they were received with great 
' A^D. marks of distinction ; and young Arthur's in- 
1202. terests were soon after very vigorously sup- 
ported. One town after another submitted to his au- 
thority; and all his attempts seemed to be attended 
with success. But his unfortunate ardour soon put an 
end to his hopes and his claims. Being of an enter- 
prising disposition, and fond of military glory, he had 
laid siege to a fortress in which Eleanor, the dowager 
queen, was protected, and defended by a weak garrison. 
John, therefore, falling upon his little army before they 
• were aware of his approach, the young prince was taken 
•prisoner, together with the most considerable of the re- 
volted barons. The greater part of the prisoners were 
sent over to England; but the unfortunate prince him- 
self was shut up in the castle of Falaise. John, thus 
finding a rival at his mercy, from whom he had every 
thing to dread, began to meditate upon measures which 
would most effectually remove his future apprehensions. 
No other expedient suggested itself but what is fore- 
most in the imagination of tyrants, namely, the young 
prince's death. How this brave youth was dispatched, 
is not well known : certain it is, that from the moment 
of his confinement he was never heard of more. The 
most probable account of this horrid transaction is as 
A.D. follows. The king having first proposed to one 
1208. of his servants, William de la Braye, to dis- 
patch Arthur, the brave domestic replied, that he wAs 
^a gentleman, and not an executioner* This officer hav- 
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ing positively refused to comply, John had recourse to 
another instrument, who went, with proper directions, to 
the castle where Arthur was confined, to destroy him. 
But still this princess fate seemed suspended: for Hu- 
bert de Bourg, chamberlain to the king, and constable 
of the place, willing to save him, undertook the cruel 
office himself, and sent back the £(ssassin to his em- 
ployer. However, he was soon obliged to confess the 
imposture; for Arthur's subjects vowing the severest 
revenge, Hubert, to appease them, revealed the secret 
of his pretended death, and assured them that their 
prince was still alive, and in his custody. John, find- 
ing that his emissaries had more compunction than 
himself, resolved, with his own hands, to execute the 
bloody deed ; and for that {>urpose he commanded that 
Arthur should be removed to the castle of Rouen, si- 
tuated upon the river Seine. It was at midnight when 
John came in a boat to the place, and ordered the 
young prince to be brought before him. Long con- 
finement, solitude, and the continuance of bad fortune, 
had now broken this generous youth's spirit ; and per- 
ceiving that his death was meditated, he threw himself 
in the most imploring manner upon his knees before his 
uncle, and begged for mercy. John was too much 
hardened in the school of tyranny, to feel any pity for 
his wretched suppliant. His youth, his affinity, his mer- 
its, were all disregarded, or were even obnoxious in a 
rival. The barbarous tyrant, making no reply, stabbed 
him with his own hands ; and, fastening a stone to the 
dead body, threw it into the Seine. This inhuman ac- 
tion rid John of a hated rival ; but, happily for the in- 
struction of future princes, it opened the way to his fii- 
ture ruin. Having in this manner shown himself the 
enemy of mankind in the prosperity of his reign, the 
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wbole world s^med to tuim their back upon rbimin bis 
distress* 

.'Johin was now detested by all mankind ; and during 
*he rest of his reign he only supported himself in power, 
hg" .making it the interest of some to protect him, and 
Jatting others feel the effects of his resentment, if they 
^ered to defend themselves. The loss of all his 
French provinces quickly followed his last transgression. 
Not but that he attempted a defence; and even. laid 
«iege to Alen9on, one of the towns that had revolted 
feom him. But Philip, his active rival, persuaded a 
Jbody of knights, who were assembled at a tournament, 
to take his part ; and these readily joining against the 
jparricide, quickly obliged him to raise the^ege. Jolui, 
therefore, repulsed and stripped of his dominions, was 
^obliged to bear the insult wiUi patience ; though, indeed, 
and) was the ridiculous absurdity of his pride, that he 
insured those about him of his beiiig able to take baok, 
jin ;a day, what cost the French years in acquiring. 

Ar^* Normandy did not long resist the .arms of 

,1SK)4. PhiMp- ChateaU'^GaUlard, one of its strong^t 

fortresses, heh\g taken after an obstinate siege» the 

;^hole duchy lay open to the invader; and while John 

;lMGUiely soq^^t safety by flying into England, Philip, se- 

.mee of his |u*ey, push^ his conquests with vigour. The 

.wjhole.ducby submitted to his autbcH^ity ; and thus, after 

being for near three centuries dismembered from ^e 

. ^f^iKih mcwjrchy, was again united to it* 

J^hUj being thus deptiv^d of. aU his co^timtttal dp- 
Wmms, i^solved to wreak his vei^ge^pce on tbatt part 
4)if the mowrc^y which still wkvowledgedfiiAgjecUm* 
(Upon his ai!^ival, therefore, in !&^land, he begw to lay 
^e44ame of this JU succeed upon bis barons, mho^ he 
fretend^, had deserted hiS'Stond To 



ponish them for this imputed offence, he levied large 
sums upon their estates and effects, under colour of* 
preparations for a Norman expedition. He then sum- 
moned all his barons to attend him ; but capriciousl;f 
deferred the execution of his projects to another oppor- 
tunity. The year following he put to sea, as if a.d» 
with 'a firm resolution to do wonders; but re- 1205. 
turned soon after, without making the smallest attempt. 
Another year elapsed, when he promised that he would 
then redeem his country's reputation by a most signal 
blow. He set sail, landed at Rochelle, marched to 
Angers, laid the city in ashes; and hearing that A.D. 
the enemy were preparing to oppose him, he 1206. 
re-embarked his troops, and returned once more to his 
indignant country, loaded with shame and confusion. 

Hitherto John was rather hateful to his subjects than 
contemptible ; they rather dreaded than despised him. 
But he soon showed that he might be offended, if not 
without resentment, at least with impunity. It was the 
fate of this vicious prince to make those the enemies 
of himself whom he wanted abilities to make the enemies 
of each other. The clergy had for some time acted as 
a community independent of the crown, and had their 
elections of each other generally confirmed by the pope, 
to whom alone they owned subjection. However, the 
elec^tion of archbishops had for some time been a con- 
tinual subject of dispute between the suffragan bishops 
and the Augustine monks ; and both had precedents to 
confirm their pretensions. Things being in this situation, 
Hubert, the archbishop of Canterbury, died : and the 
Augustine monks, in a very private manner, made choice 
of Regindd, their sub-prior. The bishops exclaimed at 
thi$ election, as a manifest invasion of their privileges ; 
aiid a furious theological contest was likely to ensue. A 
politic prince would have seized such a conjuncturcr 
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'with joy, and would have Managed the quarrel in such 
a manner, as to enfeeble the exorbitant power of the 
clergy by inflaming their mutual animosity. But John 
was not a politic prince. He immediately sided with 
the suffragan bishops; and John de Grey, bishop of 
Norwich, was unanimously chosen. To decide the 
claims of both parties, it was expedient to appeal to the 
see of Rome : an agent was sent by the bishops to 
maintain their cause, while the monks dispatched twelve 
of their order to , support their pretensions. Innocent 
III., who then filled the chair, possessed an unbounded 
share of power, and his talents were equal to the vene- 
ration in which he was held. He seized with avidity 
that conjuncture which John failed to use : and vacat- 
ing the claims of both parties, as uncanonical and ille- 
A.B. gal, he enjoined the monks to choose cardinal 
1207. Stephen Langton, an Englishman, then at the 
court of Rome, as a fit person to fill the vacant dignity. 
This was an encroachment of power that the see of 
Rome had long been aiming at, and was now resolved 
to maintain. The being able to nominate to the greatest 
dignity in the kingdom, next to that of the king, was an 
acquisition that would effectually give the court of 
Rome an authority which it had hitherto vainly pre- 
tended to assume. So great an insult was to be intro- 
duced to this weak prince with persuasions adapted to 
his capacity ; and the pope accordingly sent him a most 
affectionate letter, with a present of four gold rings set 
with precious stones. He begged John to consider se- 
riously the form of the rings, their number, their matter, 
and their colour. Their form being round, shadowed 
out eternity, for which it was his duty to prepare. Their 
number, four, denoted the four cardinal virtues, which 
it was his duty to practise. Their matter being gold» 
th^ most precious of metals, denoted wisdom, the most 
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precious of accomplishments, which it was his duty to 
acquire : and as to their colour, the green colour of the 
emerald represented faith ; the yellow of the sapphire, 
hope; the redness of the ruby, charity; and the splen^ 
dour of the topaz^ good works. John received the rings* 
and thought sdl the pope's illustrations very beautiful, 
but resolved not to admit Stephen Langton as archbishop 
of Canterbury, 

As all John's measures were conducted with violence, 
he sent two knights of his train, who were fit instru- 
ments for such a prince, to expel the monks from their 
convent, and to take possession of their revenues. 
The pope was not displeased at this instance of his im- 
petuosity ; he was sensible that John would sink in the 
contest,, and therefore persevered the more vigorously in 
his pretensions. He began his attempts to carry his 
measures by soothing, imploring, and urging ; he pro- 
ceeded to threats, and at last sent three English prelates 
to the king to inform him, that, if he persevered in his 
disobedience, he would put the kingdom under the sen- 
tence of an interdict. The other prelates threw them- 
selves on their knees before the king ; entreated him in 
the most earnest manner not to bring upon them the 
resentment of the holy tribunal ; exhorted him to re- 
ceive the new primate, and to restore the monks to their 
convent, from which they had been expelled. But these 
entreaties served only to inflame his resentment. He 
broke out into the most violent invectives ; and swore 
by God's teeth, his usual oath, that if the kingdom was 
put under an interdict, he would banish the whole body 
of the clergy, and confiscate all their possessions. This 
idle threat only served to hasten the resentment of the 
pontifil Perceiving the king's weakness, and how little 
he was loved by his subjects, he issued at last the sen« 
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A. D. teffce of the interdict, which was so much dread- 
1^8. ed by the whole nation. This instrument of 
terror in the hands of the see of Rome, was calculated 
to strike thejsenses in the. highest degree, and to ope- 
rate upon the superstitious minds of the people/ By it 
a stop was immediately put to divine service, and to the^ 
administration of all the sacraments but baptism. The 
church-doors were shut, the statues of the saints were 
kdd on the ground. The dead were refused Christian 
burial, and were thrown in the ditches and on the high- 
Ways, without the usual rites, or any funeral solemnity. 
Marriage was celebrated in the church-yards, and the 
peoplfe were pfbhibited from the use of meat, as ill times 
of public penance. They were debarred from all plea- 
sure ; they were prohibited from shaving their beards^ 
from saluting eacb other, and giving any attention to 
their apparel. Every circumstance seemed calculated 
to inspire religious terror, and testified the apprehen- 
sions of divine vengeance and indignation. Against 
such calamity, increased by the deplorable lamentations 
of the clergy, it was in vain that John exerted all his 
authority, threatened and punished, and opposed the 
terrors of his temporal power to their ecclesiastical cen- 
sures. It was in vain, that he banished some, and con- 
finf*d others ; it was in vain that he treated the adhe- 
rents of Langton with rigour, and ordered all the con- 
cubines of the clergy to be imprisoned. The church 
conquered by perseverance ; and John saw himself 
every day growing more obnoxious and more contempt- 
ible. The barons, many of whose families he had dis- 
honoured by his licentious amours, were almost to a 
riran his declared enemies. The clergy represented him id 
the most odious light to the people : and nothing remain- 
ed to him but the feeble relics of that power which had 
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been so strongly fixed by his father, that all his vices 
were hitherto unable totally th overthrow it» 

In the mean time the pope, seeing all the conse- 
quences he expected attending the interdict, and that 
the king was thus rendered perfectly disagreeable to his 
subjects, resolved to second his blow ; and, while the 
people were yet impressed with terror, determined to 
take advantage of their consternation. The church of 
Rome had artificially contrived a gradation of sentences ; 
by" which, while she inflicted one punishment, she taught 
the sufferers to expect more formidable consequences 
from those which were to ensue. On the back of the 
interdict, therefore, came the sentence of excommuni- 
cation, by which John was at once rendered impious 
and unfit for human society. No sooner was this a.!d. 
terrible sentence denounced against him, than 1209- 
his subjects began to think of opposing his authority. 
The clergy were the first to set ap Example of disobedi- 
ence. Geoffrey, archdeacon of Norwich, who was in- 
trusted with a considerable office in the court of ex^he-^ 
quer, resigned his employment ; which so exasperated 
the king, that he had him confined, and, ordering his 
head to be covered with a great leaden cope, thus kept, 
him in tprment till he died. Most of the other bishops, 
dreading his fate, left the kingdom. Many of the no- 
bility also, terrified at the king's tyranny, went into vo- 
luntary exile ; and those who remained employed their 
time in cementing a confederacy against him. The next 
gradation of papal indignation was to absolve a.d. 
John's subjects from their oaths of fidelity and 1211. 
allegiance, and to declare every one excommunicato;! 
who had any commerce with him in public or private, 
at his table, in his council, or even in private conver- 
sation. John, however, still continued refractory ; and 

VOL. I. p 
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01^ one step more remaaned for the pope to take, and 
this was to give awi^ the kingdom to another. 

No sHttation could be more deploraUe than that of 
John upon this occasion. Furious at his iudignitied, 
jralous of his subjects, and apprehending an enemy in 
every face, — ^it is said that, fearing a conspiracy against 
his Ufe, he shut himself up a whole night in the castle 
o( Nottingham, and suffered none to apfH^oach his per- 
son. Being informed that the king of Wales had taken 
part against him, he ordered all the Welsh hostages to 
be instantly put to death. Being apprehensive of the 
fidelity of his barons, he required their sons and 
daughters as hostages for their obedience. When h«5 
ofiicers repaired on this odious duty to the castle of 
WilUam de Braouse, a nobleman of great note, that 
baron's wife resolutely UAd them, that she would never 
trust her children in the hands of a man who had so 
barbarously murdered his own nephew. John was so 
provoked at this merited reproadi, that he sent a body 
of forces to seize the person of Braouse, who fled into 
Ireland with his wife and family. But John*s indigna- 
tion pursued them there ; and, discovering the unhappy 
famity in their retreat, he seized the wife and son, 
whom he starved to death in prison, while the un« 
fortunate father narrowly escaped by flying into 
France. 

Meanwhile the pope, who had resolved on giving the 
kingdom to another, was employed in fixing upon a 
person who was willing to accept the donation, and had 
power to vindicate his claim. Philip, the king of France, 
seemed the fittest for such an undertaking : he was po- 
litic and powerful ; he had already despoiled John of 
his continental dominions, and was the most likely per- 
soil to deprive him of the remainder. To him, there- 
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iorOf the pope made a tender of the kiegdoai of A»p» 
Eiig^aiid % and. Philip ardently embraced the IfklfL 
offer. To atrengthen the hands of Philip still moie» 
the pope published a crusade against the deposed mon«» 
arch all over Europe, exhorting the nobility, the knights^ 
tnd men of e^ary condition, to take up ^rms against 
that persecutor of the f church, and to enlist. under the 
French banner. Philip was not less active oahis part : 
he levied a great army ; and, summoning all the vassds 
of the crown to attend him at Rouen, he ooUected a 
fleet of seventeen hundred vessels in the sea* a.d» 
ports of Normandy and Picardy, already de- 1213* 
vouring in imagination the kingdom he was appointed 
to possess. 

John, who, unsettled and apprehensive, acarcelj 
knew where to turn, was still able to make an expiring^ 
effort to receive the enemy. All-hated as he was, the 
natural enmity between the French and the English^ 
the name of king, which he still retained, and some fe^ 
maining power, put him at the head of sixty thousand 
men ; a sufficient number indeed, but not to be relied 
on; and with these he advanced to Dover. Europe 
BOW regarded the important preparations on both sides 
with imimtience ; and the decisive blow was soon enr 
peeted, in which the church was to triumph or to be 
overthrown. But neither Philip nor John had ability 
equal to the pontiff by whom they were actuated ; he 
appeared on this occasion too refined a politician for 
either. He only intended to make use of Philip's power 
to intiniidate bis refractory son, not to destroy hinu 
He expected more advantages from his agreement witk 
a prince so abject both in character and fortune, than 
from his alliance with a great and victorious mcmarch^ 
who, having nothing else left to conquer, might direot 
his power against his benefkctor. He theref<»re seesetl^ 
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commissioned Pandolf, bis legate, to admit of John^s 
tsubmission, in case it should be offered ; and he dictated 
the terms which would be proper for him to impose* 
In consequence of this, the legate passed through France, 
where he beheld Philip's great armament ready to set 
sail, and highly commended that monarch's zeal an4 
expedition. From thence he went in person, or, as 
some say, sent over an envoy, to Dover, under pretence 
of negociating with the barons, and had a conference 
with John upon his arrival. He there represented to 
-this forlorn prince the numbers of the enemy, the hatred 
of his own subjects, and the secret confederacy which 
had been formed in England against him. He intimated, 
that there was but one way to secure himself from im- 
pending danger ; which was, to put himself under the 
pope's protection, who was a merciful father, and stitt 
willing to receive a repentant sinner to his bosom. John 
was too much intimidated by the manifest danger of his 
situation not to embrace every means offered for his 
safety. He assented to the truth of the legate's remon- 
Mrances, and took an oath to perform whatever stipula* 
tions the pope should impose. When he had thus 
sworn to the performatice of an unknown command, the 
. artful Italian so well managed the barons, and so effect* 
tually intimidated the king, that he persuaded him to 
take the most extraordinary oath in all the records of 
Mstory, before all the people, kneeling upon his knees, 
and with his hands held up between those of the legate. 

** I, John, by the grace of God king of England and 
lord of Ireland, in order to expiate my sins, from my 
^wn free will, and the advice of my barons, give to th» 
>church pf Rome, to pope Innocent and his successors, 
.the kingdom of England, and all other prerogatives of 
any crown. I will hereafter hold them as the pope's 
vassal. I will be jfoithful to God, to the church of Rome, 
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to the pope my master, and his successors legitiihateiy 
elected. I promise to pay him a tribute of a thousand 
marks yearly ; to wit, seven hundred for the kingdom 
of England, and three hundred for the kingdom of 
Ireland." Having thus donie homage to*the legate, and 
agreed to reinstate Langton in the primacy, he received 
the crown, which he had been supposed to have for- 
feited, while the legate trampled under his feet the 
tribute which John had consented to pay. 

Thus> after all his armaments and expectations, 
Philip saw himself disappointed of his pi'ey, and per- 
ceived that the pope had over-reached him in this 
transaction. Nevertheless, as he had undertaken the 
expedition at the pope's request, he was resolved to 
prosecute the war in opposition to him and all his cen* 
«ures. He laid before his vassals the ill treatment he 
had received from the court of Rome ; and they all 
vowed to second his enterprise, except the earl of 
Flanders, who declared against the impiety of the un- 
dertaking. In the mean time, while the French king 
was resolving to bring this refractory nobleman to his 
duty, the English admiral attacked the French fleet in 
their harbours, where he took three hundred ships, and 
xfestroyed a hundred more. Philip finding it impossible 
to prevent the rest from falling into the hands of the 
«nemy, set flre to them himself, and was thus obliged 
to give up all designs upon England. John was a. d. 
now once more, by the most abject submissions, 1214« 
reinstated in power ; but his late humiliations did not 
in the least serve to relax his cruelty or insolence. One 
Peter of Poniefi*act, a ha'mit, had foretold that the 
king this very year should lose his crown ; and for that 
rash prophecy he had been thrown into Corfe castle : 
John now determined to punish him as an impostor^ 
and bad him arraigned for that purpose. The poor 
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fertility who w»s probably some wretched en^tasiast^ 
Jisserbed the truth of his prediction, alleging that the 
king had given up his crown to the pope» from whom 
he again received it. This argument would have pre* 
Tailed with any person less cruel than John, The 
defence was supposed to augment the crime. Peter 
was dragged at horses' tails to the town of Wareham^ 
and there hanged on a gibbet with his son. 

In this manner, by repeated acts of cruelty, by expe* 
ditions without effect and humiliations without reserve^ 
John was long become the detestation of all mankind. 
JBqually odious and contemptible both in public and 
j^vate life, he affronted the barons by his insolence, 
and dishonoured their families by his debaucheries ; he 
enraged them by his tyranny, and impoverished them 
by his exactions. But now, as he had given up the 
independence of his kingdom to a foreign power, his 
aubjects thought they had a right to claim a part of 
that power which he had been granting so liberally to 
jftrangers. 

The barons had been long forming a confederacy 
against him ; but their union was broken, or their aims 
disappointed, by various and unforeseen accidents. No- 
thing at present seemed so much to forward their com*- 
binations as the concurrence of Langton the primate, 
who, though forced upon the kingdom by the see of 
Rome^ amply compensated to his countrymen by Ms 
attachment to their real interests. 

This prelate, either a sincere friend of the people, or 
a secret enemy to the king ; or supposing that, in their 
mutud conflict, the clerg'y would become superior ; or, 
l^^liaps, instigated by all these motives ; had fcRrmed a 
plan for reforming the government, which still continued 
In a vety fluctuating situation; At a synod of his pre- 
ifttes and clergy, convened in St. Paurs on pretence of 
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exftmining the losses sustained by the exiled bishops, 
hs conferred privately with a number of barons^ and 
oqMitiated upon the vices and the injustice of their 
sovereign. He showed them a copy of Henry the First's 
i^arter, which was luckily found in a monastery ; for 
so little had those charters^ extorted from kings at their 
coronation, been hitherto observed, that they soon came 
into disuse, and were shortly after buried in oblivion. 
There was but one copy of this important charter now 
left in the kingdom ; and that, as was observed, was 
found in the rubbish of an obscure monastery. How* 
ever, it contained so many articles tending to restore 
and fix the bound£u*ies of justice, that Langton exhorted 
the confederating barons to insist on the renewal and 
observam^e of it.. The barons swore they would k»e 
their lives sooner than forego those claims that were 
founded on nature, on reason, and precedent. The 
confederacy every day began to spread wider, and to 
take in almost all the barons of England. 

A new and a more numerous meeting was summoned 
by Langton, at St. Edmund's-bury, under colour of de- 
votion. He again produced to the assembly the charter 
of Henry, and renewed his exhortatknis to continue 
irtedfSeist and zealous in their former laudable conspiracy. 
The barons, inflamed by his eloquence and still more 
by their injuries, and also encouraged by their numbers, 
solemnly swore before the high altar to adhere to each 
other, to insist on their demands, and to persevere in 
their attempts until they obtained redress« They agreed, 
^at after Christmas they would prefer their common 
petition in a body ; and in the n^ean time separated, 
with resolutions of putting them^lves in a posture of 
defence, of enlisting men, and fortifying th^ii: castles. 
Fanniant to their promise and obligations, they r^paiied, 
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A.D. in the beginning of January ^ to London, ac-* 
1215. coutred in military garb, and equipage, and. 
presented their demands to the king; alleging that he 
had promised to grant them at the time he was absolved 
from his excommunication, when he consented to a^ 
confirmation of the laws of Edward the Confessor, On 
the other hand, John, far from complying with their 
request, resented their presumption, and even insisted 
upon a promise under their hands and seals, that they 
would never demand, or attempt to extort, such privi- 
leges for the future. This, however, they boldly refused^ 
and considered as an unprecedented act of power ; so 
that, perceiving their unanimity, in order for a while 
to brealc their combination, he desired farther time to 
consider of an answer to their demands. He promised, 
that at the festival of Easter he would give a positive 
reply to their petition ; and offered them the archbishop 
of Canterbury, the bishop of Ely, and the earl-marechal, 
as sureties for fulfilling his engagements. The barons 
accepted the terms, and peaceably returned to their 
habitations. They saw their own strength, and were 
certain at any time to enforce their demands. 

Freedom could never have found a more favourable* 
conjuncture for its exertions than under the government 
of a weak and vicious monarch, such as John was, 
whose resistance only served to give splendour to every, 
opposition. Although he had granted the barons assu- 
rances of his good intentions, yet nothing was farther 
from his heart than complying with their demands. In 
order to break thefir league, he had recourse to the 
power of the clergy, of whose influence he had expe-^ 
rience from his own recent misfortunes. He courted 
their favour, by granting them a charter, establishing all 
those rights of which they were already in possession* 
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and which he now pretended libendij to bestow, when 
he had not the ability to refuse. He to^ the cross, to 
ingratiate himself still farther; and, that he might eo^ 
joy the privileges annexed to the profession, he appeal* 
ed to the pope against the usurpation of his barons, and 
craved his holy protection. Nor were the barons re*, 
miss in their appeals to the pontiff. They alleged that 
their just privileges were abridged, and intreated the in* 
terposition of his authority with the king. The pope 
did not hesitate in taking his part. A king who had 
already given up all to his protection, who had regular* 
ly paid the stipulated tributes, and who took every oc« « 
casion to advance the interests of the church, was much 
more meritorious in his eyes than a confederacy of ba* 
rons, whom, at best, he could manage with difficulty^ 
and whose first endeavours would perhaps be to shake 
off his authority. He therefore wrote letters to Eng- 
land, reproaching Langton and the bishops for favouring 
these dissensions, and commanding them to promote 
peace between the parties. He exhorted the.barons to 
conciliate the king by humble entreaties ; and promis- 
ed, upon their obedience, to interpose his own authority 
in favour of such of their petitions as he should find to. 
be just. At the same time he annulled their associa- 
tions, and forbad them to engage in any confederacy for 
the future. 

Neither the bishops nor barons paid the least regard 
to the pope's remonstrance ; and as for John's pretences 
of taking the cross, they turned them into ridicule* 
They had for some time detected the interested views 
of the see.of Rome. They found that the pope consults 
cd only his own interests, instead of promoting, those 
of the church or the state. They continued, indeed, to . 
reverence his authority as much as ever, vrhen exerted 
OQ points of duty; but they now began to distinguish 
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iKtween iiis religious and his political aims, adhering to 
<tiie one and: refecting the other. The bishops and ban 
vons,, therefore, on this occasion, employed all th^ arts 
and emissaries to kindle a spirit of revolt in the nation ; 
and there was now scarcely a nobleman in the kingdom 
who. did not either personally engage in the design, or 
iccttetly favour the undertaking. After waiting till 
Easter, when the king promised to return them an an- 
sirer, they met by agreement at Stamford. There Uiey 
assembled a force of above two thousand knights, and 
a body of foot to a prodigious number. Thence, elated 
with their power, they marched to Brackley, about 
twenty miles from Oxford, the place where the court 
then resided. John, hearing of their approach, sent 
the archbishop of Canterbury, the eari of Pembroke, 
and others of his council, to know the particulars of 
their request, and what those liberties were which they 
so earnestly importuned him to grant. The barons de- 
livered a schedule, containing the chief articles of their 
demands, and of which the charters of Hetiry and Ed- 
ward formed the ground-work. No sooner were they 
^lown to the king, than he burst into a furious passion, 
and asked why the barons did not also demand his 
kingdom ; swearing that he would never comply vrith 
SQCh exorbitant demands. But the confederacy was 
now too strong to fear much from the consequences of 
liis resentment. They chose Robert Fitzwalter for their 
general, whom they dignified with the title of " Mare- 
chat of the army of God and of the Holy Church," and 
proceeded without farther ceremony to make war upon 
the king. They besieged Northampton, they took Bed- 
fcrd, they were joyfully received into Londcm. They 
wrote circular letters to all the nobility and gentlemen 
who had not yet declared in their favour, and menaced 
Aeir estates with devastation in case of refusal or ddaf 
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* In the mean time the timid king wm kft wttli a mam 
fetinae of mly scfven knighlt, At Odiham iii'Hatit9» 
tvhene he vainly endeavoured to avert the stonn by the 
mediation of his Ushops and ministers. He appealed 
to Langtim against these fierce remonstrants, tittle 
suspecting that the primate himself was leagued againtit 
him. He desired him to fulminate the thunders of tihe 
church upon those who had taken arms against their 
prince ; and aggravated the impiety of their opposition^ 
as he was engaged in the pious and noble duties of the 
crusade. Langton permitted the tyrant to waste im 
passion in empty complaints, and declared he would 
not pass any censure where he found no deKnquent. He 
promised indeed that much might be done^if some foreign 
auxiliaries, whom John had lately brought over, were 
dfemissed ; and the weak prince, supposing his advice 
sincere, disbanded a great^ number of Germans and 
Flemings whom he had retained in his service. Whett 
the king had thus left himself without protection, he 
thought it was the duty of Langton to perform his 
promise, and to give him the aid of the church, since he 
had discarded all temporal assistants. But what was his 
surprise, when the archbishop refused to excommunicate 
a single baron, and peremptorily opposed his commands ! 
John, stung with resentment and regret, knew not where 
to turn for advice or comfort : as he had hitherto sported 
with the happiness of mankind, he could not reasoniAly 
complain if his people secretly rejoiced in his sufierii^. 
He now began to think that any terms were to be com- 
plied with ; and that it was better to reign a limited 
prince than sacrifice his crown, and perhaps his life, to 
ambition. But first he offered to refer all difierences to 
the pope alone, or to eight barons, four to be chosen by 
Inmself and four by the confederates. This the barons 
aseomfully rejected. He then assured them that be 
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would submit at discretion, and that it was his supreme 
l^easure to grant all their demands: a conference was- 
accordingly appointed, and all things were adjusted for 
this most important treaty. 

The ground where the king's commissioners met the 
hfurons was between Staines and Windsor, at a place 
called Runimede, still held in reverence by posterity, as 
the spot where the standard of freedom was first erected 
in England. There the barons appeared, with a vast 
number of knights and warriors, on the fifteenth day of 
June, while those on the king's part came a day or two 
after. Both sides encamped apart, . like open enemies. 
The debates between power and precedent are generally 
but of. short continuance. The barons, determined <ni 
carrying their aims, would admit of few abatements; and 
the king's agents being for the most part in their in- 
terests, few debates ensued. After some days, the king, 
with a facility that was somewhat suspicious, signed and 
sealed the charter. required of him; a charter which con- 
tinues in force t-o this day, and is the famous bulwark 
of English liberty, known by the name ' of Magna 
Chart A. This famous deed either granted or secured 
very important privileges to those orders of the king- 
dom that were already possessed of freedom, namely, to 
the clergy, the barons, and the gentlemen ; as for the 
inferior and the greatest part of the people, they were 
still treated as slaves, and it was long before they could 
come to a participation of legal protection. 

The clergy, by this charter, had their former grants 
confirmed. All check upon appeals to Rome was re- 
moved, by allowance to every man to depart the king- 
dom at pleasure ; and the fines upon the clergy, for any 
i^ence, were ordained to be proportionable to their tern* 
poraU not their ecclesiastical possessions. With re- 
spect, to the barons, they were secured in the custody of 



the vacant abbeys and convents which were under their 
patronage. The reliefs or duties to be paid fbr earU 
domsy baronies, and knights' fees, were fixed, which be* 
fore were arbitrary. This charter decreed, that barons 
should recover the lands of their vassals, forfeited for 
felony, after being a year and a day in possession of the 
crown ; that they should enjoy the wardships of theb 
military tenants, who held other lands of the crown by 
a different tenure ; that a person knighted by the king, 
though a minor, should enjoy the privileges of a full- 
grown man, provided he was a ward of the crown. It 
enacted, that heirs should be married without disparage- 
ment; and before the marriage was contracted, the near- 
est relations were to be informed of it. No scutage or 
tax was to be imposed upon the people by the great 
council of the nation^ except in three particular cases; the 
king's captivity, the knighting his eldest son, and the 
marrying his eldest daughter. When the great council 
-was to be assembled, the prelates, earls, and great barons, 
were to be called to it by a particular writ, the inferior 
barons by the summons of the sheriff. It also ordained, 
that the king should not seize any baron's land for a debt 
to the crown, if the baron possessed personal property 
sufficient to discharge the debt. No vassal was to be 
allowed to sell so much of his land, as to incapacitate 
him from performing the necessary service to his lord* 
With respect to the people, the following were the prin* 
cipal clauses calculated for their benefit. It was orw 
dained, that all the privileges and immunities, granted 
by the king to his barons, should be also granted by the 
tiarons to their vassals. One weight and one measure, 
it was declared, shall be observed throughout the whole 
kingdom; merchants shall be allowed to transact aH 
business, without being exposed to any arbitrary tolls 
^nd impositions ; they, and all freemen, shall be allowed 
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to go (Mit.af tbe kiQgdoBif aiKl ireturn to lii nt pleasurot 
lioodon, and all cities and boroughs, shall pre^^rvQ tbdor 
mcient Ubartiesi immunities, and free customs ; aids or 
taxes shall not be required of them, except by the coup 
sent oi the gi:eat council; no towns or individuals shall 
be obliged to make or support bridges, but by ancient 
outoms ; the goods of every freeman shall be disposed 
tocording to his will; if he die intestate, bis heirs shaU 
aucceed to them ; no officer of the crown shall take any 
horses, cart?^ or wood, without the consent of the own^r^ 
the king's courts of justice shall be stationary, and shaU 
BO longer follow his person; they shall be open to every 
one» and justice shall no longer be bought, refused, or 
delayed by them ; the sheriffs shall be incapacitated to 
Jhold pleas of the crown, and shall not put any person 
upon his trial from rumour or suspicion alone, but upon 
the evidence of lawful witnesses ; no freeman shall be 
taken or imprisoned^ or dispossessed of his free tene- 
ment and liberties, or outlawed, or banished, or anywise 
hurt or injured, unless by the legal judgement of his 
pearst or by the law of the land ; and all who suffered 
otherwise, m this and the two former reigns, shall be 
restored to their rights and possisssions ; every freeman 
shall be fined in proportion to his fault, and no fine shall 
he levied on him to his utter ruin. Such were the sti* 
pulatjions in favour of that part of the people, who, be- 
ing either merchants or the descendants of the nobles 
car of the clergy, were thus independent of an immedi^ 
lord* But that part of the people who tilled the ground, 
who constituted, in all probability, the majority of the 
natiouj had but one single clause in their favour, which 
f tipulated» that no villain or rustic should by any fine be 
bereaved of his carts, ploughs, and instruments of hus- 
bandry;» As for the rest, they were considered as a past 
of the property belonging to an estate, and passed awiy 
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of the owner. 

This great charter being agreed to by all, signed bjbolii 
parties, and ratified, the barons, knowing the perfidious 
disposition of the king, endeavoured to secure the'ob* 
sevvance of it by prevailing upon him to appoint twentju 
five of their order as conservators of the public libertj^ 
These were to admonish the king, if he should act eon- 
trary to his written obligations; and, in case of resist- 
ance, they* might levy war against him, and attack his 
casdes. John, with his usual perfidy, seemed to submit 
passively to all these regulations, however injurious to 
majesty ; and even sent writs to the sheriff, ordering 
them to constrain every one to swear obedience to the 
twenty-five barons. He pretended that his government 
was henceforth to undergo a total reformation, mcHre in^ 
dulgent to the liberty and independence of the people. 
His subjects therefore flattered themselves with brighter 
prospects^, and it was thought the king's misfortunes 
had humanized his disposition« 

But John's seeming tranquillity was mere dissimula** 
tion. The more care his barons had taken to bind him 
to their will, the more impatient he grew under thekr 
restrictions. He burned with desire to shake off the con* 
ditions they had imposed upon him. The submissions 
he had paid to the pope, and the insults he had sustained 
from the king of France, slightly affected him, ad they 
were his equals; but the sense of his subjection to his 
own vassals sunk deep in his mind ; and he was deter- 
mined, at all events, to recover his former power of doing 
mischief. He grew sullen, silent, and reserved. Hfe 
shunned the society of his former companions, and^ven 
retired into the Isle of Wightj as if to hide his dis^ace 
in solitude. He was still, however, employed in madd« 
nations to obtain re^'enge. He had sent to the coati- 
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Bent to enlist a large body of mercenary troops ; be had 
made complaints to the pope of the insurrections of his 
subjects against him; and the pontiff very warmly 
espoused his cause. A bull was sent over, annulling 
the whole charter; and at the same time the foreign 
forces arrived, whom John intended to employ in giving 
efficacy to his intentions. 

He now no longer took shelter under the arts of dis- 
simulation, but acted the bold tyrant ; a character that 
became him much better. The barons, after obtaining 
the charter, seemed to have been lulled into a fatal se- 
curity ; and took no measures foi^ assembling their forces 
in case of the introduction of a foreign army. The king» 
therefore, was for some time undisputed master of the 
iidd, at the head of an army of Germans, Brabantines, 
and Flemings, all eager for battle, and inspired with the 
hopes of dividing the kingdom among them. The castle 
of Rochester was first invested, and, after an obsti- 
nate resistance, was obliged to surrender at discretion. 
John, irritated at the length of the siege, was going to 
hang the governor and all the garrison, contrary to the 
laws of war ; but, at the intercession of one'of his gene- 
rals, he only put the inferior prisoners to death. After 
the reduction of this important fortress, the royal inter- 
ests began to prevail ; and two armies were formed, with 
one of which the king marched northward, subduing 
all fortresses and towns that lay in his way. The other 
army, commanded by the Earl of Salisbury, was equally 
vigorous and successful; several submitted at his ap- 
proach, and London Itself was in the utmost danger. 
The foreign mercenaries committed the most horrible 
cruelties in their march, and ravaged the country in a 
most dreadful manner, being urged at once by their 
.natural rapacity, and the cruelty of the king. Nothing 
Was seeti but the flames of villages and castles ; const^* 
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nation and misery were pictured in the looks of the 
people ; and tortures were every where exercised by 
the soldiers to make the inhabitants reveal their richies* 
Wherever the king marched, the provinces were laid 
waste on each side of his progress ; for he considered 
every estate which was not his immediate property 
as entirely hostile, and a proper object of miUtary 
execution. 

The barons, reduced to this deplorable situation^ 
their estates destroyed, their liberties annihilated, and 
their persons exposed to the revenge of a tnalicious 
tyrant, lost all power of self*defence. They were abk 
to raise no army in England that could stand before 
their ravager, and yet they had no hopes from submis- 
sion. In this desperate exigence they applied to the 
old enemy of their country, Philip king of France, and 
offered to acknowledge Lewis, the eldest son of that 
monarch, as their sovereign, on condition of his afford-^ 
ing them protection against their domestic destroyer. 
No proffer could have been more agreeable to this am-« 
bitious monarch, who long wanted to annex England 
to the rest of his dominions. He therefore instantly 
embraced the proposal of the barons, of whom, how* 
ever, he demanded five and twenty hostages for the 
performance of their promise. These being sent over^ 
he began to make the most diligent preparations for 
this expedition, regardless of the menaces t>f the pope» 
who threatened Philip with excommunication, and ac- 
tually excommunicated Lewis some time after. The 
first detachment consisted of a body of seven thousand 
men, which he reinforced soon after by a powerful 
army, commanded by Lewis himself^ who landed at 
Sandwich without opposition, 

John, who but just now saw himself in the career of 
victory, upon the landing of the French lirmy was 

VOL. I. Q, 
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was now nine years of age ; and Richard^ who was about 
seven. He left also three daughters ; Jane^ married to 
Alexander II. king of Scotland ; Eleanor, the wife of 
the earl of Pembroke ; and Isabella, married to the 
emperor Frederick IL His illegitimate children wel:^ 
numerous, but unnoted. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Henry III. 
A. D. 1216—1272. 

The English, being now happily rid of a tyrant wlio 
threatened the kingdom with destruction, had still his 
rival to fear, who only aimed at gaining the crown, 
to make it subservient to that of France. The par* 
tiality of Lewis on every occasion was the more dis- 
gusting, as it was the less concealed. The diffidence 
which he constantly discovered of the fidelity of the 
barons, increased that jealousy which it was so natural 
for thJtm to entertain on the present occasion. An ac<^ 
cident happened, which rendered him still more dis-* 
agreeable to his new subjects. The government of the 
castle of Hertford becoming vacant, it was claimed as 
of right by Robert Fitzwalter, a nobleman who had 
been extremely active in his service ; but his claim was 
rejected. It was now^ therefore, apparent that the 
English would be excluded from every trust under the 
French government, and that foreigners were to engross, 
all the favour of their new sovereign. Nor was the 
excommunication denounced against Lewis, by the 
pope, entirely without its effect. In fact, the people 
were easily persuaded to consider a cause as imfaous 
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and profane, for which they had already entertained an 
iusurmountable aversion. 

In this disposition of the people, the claims of any 
native, with even, the smallest pretensions to favour, 
would have had a most probable chance of succeeding. 
A claim was accordingly made in favour of young 
Henry, the son of the late king, who was now but nine 
years of age. The earl of Pembroke, a nobleman of 
great worth and valour, who had faithfully adhered to 
John in all the fluctuations of his fortune, was at the 
time of that prince's death marechal of England, and 
consequently at the head of the army. This nobleman 
determined to support the declining interests of the 
young prince, and had him solemnly crowned by the 
bishops of Winchester and Bath, at Gloucester. In 
order also to enlarge and confirm his own authority 
upon the present occasion, a great council of the barons 
was summoned at Bristol, where the earl was chosen 
guardian to the king, and protector of the kingdom.. 
His first act was highly pleasing to the people, and 
reconciled them to the interests of the young prince ; 
he made young Henry grant a new charter of liberties, 
which contained very few exceptions from that already 
extorted from his predecessor. To this was added a 
charter, ascertaining the jurisdiction and the boundaries 
of the royal forests, which thence was called the 
Charta de Foresta. By this it was enacted, that all 
Ihe forests which had been enclosed since the reign of 
Henry the Second should be restored to the people, and 
new perambulations made for that purpose. Offences 
on the forests were no longer declared to be capital, 
but punishable by gentler laws; and all the proprietors 
of land were gratified with a power of cutting and 
using their own wood at pleasure. To these measures,, 
which gave universal satisfaction, Pembroke took care 
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to add his more active endeavours against tiie enemy* 
He wrote letters, in the king^s name, to all the iaal<* 
content barons, assuring them of his resdution to 
govern them by their own charters; and represarted 
the danger which thej incurred by thdr adherence to 
a French monarchy who only wanted to oppress them. 
These assurances were attended with the desired effect. 
The party in the interest of Lewis began to lose ground 
every day, by the desertion of some of its most powerful 
leaders. The earls of Salisbury, Arundel, and War- 
rennev with William Marechal, eldest son of the pro* 
lector, came over to the young king ; and all the rest 
of the barons appeared desirous of an opportunity of 
fdlow^ing their example. 
A, D. The protector was so much strengthened by 
1217. these accessions, that he took the field; but the 
French army appearing, he was obliged to retire. The 
count de Perche, who commanded for Lewis, was so 
elated with his superiority, that he marched to Lincoln ; 
and, being admitted into the town, began to attack the 
castle, which he soon reduced to extremity. The pro- 
tector, now finding that a decisive blow was to be 
struck, summoned all his forces from every quarter, in 
order to relieve a place of such importance ; and he, in 
turn, appeared so much superior to the French, that 
they shut themselves within the city, and resolved to 
take shelter behind the walls. But the garrison of the 
'Castle, having received a strong reinforcement, made a 
vigoi^ous sally upon the besiegers, while the English 
army assaulted them from without ; and, scaling the 
walls, entered the city sword in hand. Lincoln was 
delivered over to be pillaged ; the French army was 
totally routed, the commaiKler in chief was killed, and 
many of the rest made prisoners of war. This mislbr- 
tone <rf the French was but the foxrerunner of andtlner^ 
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Their fleet, which was bringing ov-er Yeinforcement^ 
both of men and money, was attached by the English, 
under the command of Philip d'Albiney, and was re* 
pulsed with considerable loss. D'Albiney is said to 
have practised a stratagem against them, to which he 
owed his victory. Having gained the wind of the 
French, he ordered his men to throw quick*lime in the 
ftces of the enemy ; which blinding them, they were 
disabled from farther defence. These repeated losses 
served, at length, to give peace to the kingdom. Lewis^ 
finding his cause every day declining, and that it was 
at last grown wholly desperate, began to be anxious for 
the safety of his person ; and was glad to submit te 
any conditions favourable to his retreat. He concluded 
a peace with the protector, in which he agreed to leave 
the kingdom, and exacted, in return, an indemnity for 
all his adherents. Thus ended a civil war. which had 
for some time drenched the kingdom in blood, and in, 
which not only its constitution, but all its happiness* 
seemed irretrievable. The death of John, and the alv 
dication of Lewis, were circumstances that could hardly 
be expected even by the most sanguine well-wishers of 
their country. The one was brought about by acci- 
dent, and the other by the prudence and intrepidity of 
the earl of Pembroke, who did not long survive his 
success. 

The young king was of a character the very opposite 
to that of his father : as he grew up to man's estate, he 
was found to be gentle, merciful., and humane ; he ap» 
peered easy and good-natured to his dependents, but 
no way formidable to his enemies. Without activity 
or vigour, he was unfit to conduct in war ; without di»» 
trust or suspicion, he was imposed upon in tinie oi 
peace. A king of such beneficent and weak qualifica-* 
tkus was very little fitted to bold the reins of e king* 
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dom such as England was at that time, where every 
order was aspiring to independence, and endeavouring* 
to plume themselves with the spoils of the prerogativei. 
A. D. The protector was succeeded in his office by 
1219. Peter, bishop of Winchester?, and Hubert de 
Burgh, high justiciary ; but no authority in the gover- 
nors could control a people who had been long used to 
civil discord, and who caught every slight occasion to 
magnify small offences into public grievances. The 
noUes were now, in eflfect, the tyrants of the people ^ 
for, having almost totally destroyed the power of the 
crown, and being encouraged by the weakness of a mi- 
nority, they considered the laws as instruments made 
only for their defence, and with which they alone were 
to govern. They therefore retained by force the royal 
castles which they had usurped during the former con- 
vulsions; they oppressed their vassals; they infested 
their weaker neighbours ; and they invited all disorderly 
people to take protection under their authority. It is 
not then to be wondered, that there were many com- 
plaints against those who were placed over them. Hu- 
bert de Burgh, who took the lead in the government,, 
experienced many conspiracies formed not only against 
his authority but his person ; and so little did the con- 
federates regard secrecy, that they openly avowed their 
intentions of removing him from his office. When they 
were required by him to give up their castles, they not 
only refused, but several of them entered into a con-^ 
federacy to surprise London; and, with the earls of 
Chester and Albemarle at their head, they advanced as* 
far as Waitham with that intentiota. At that time> 
Jiowever, their aims were frustrated by the diligence of 
the government; but they did not desist from their 
enterprise : for, meeting some time after at Leicester^ 
they endeavoured to seize the king, but found them* 
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selves disappointed in this, as in their farmer attempt. 
In this threatening commotion, the power of the church 
was obliged to interpose ; and the archbishops and 
prelates threatened the barons with the sentence of 
excommunication, if they should persist either in their 
attempts upon the king or in detaining his castles. This 
menace at last prevailed. Most of the fortresses were 
surrendered; and the number at that time is said to 
have amounted to above a thousand. But though 
Henry gained this advantage by the prudence and per- 
severance of his minister, yet his power still rested upon 
a very weak foundation. A contest with his brother 
Richard, who had amassed such sums of money as to 
be reckoned the richest prince in Europe, soon showed 
the weakness both of his power and his disposition. 
Bichard had unjustly expelled an inferior baron from 
his manor; and the king insisted upon his restoring 
him. The other persisting in his refusal, a powerful 
confederacy was formed, and an army assembled, which 
the king had neither power nor courage to resist. 
Kichard*s injustice was declared legal; and his resent- 
ment was obliged to be mollified by grants of much 
greater importance than the manor which had been the 
first ground of the quarrel. Thus was the king obliged 
to submit to all the demands of his haughty vassal; 
and he had scarcely any person who seemed solicitous 
for his interests but Hubert de Burgh, whom, never- 
theless, he discarded in a sudden caprice, and A. B. 
thus exposed his faithful servant to the violent 1231. 
persecution of his enemies. Among the many frivolous 
crimes objected to him, he was accused .of gaining the 
king's affections by enchantment, and sending the prince 
of Wales a jewel which he had stolen from the treasury, 
that rendered the wearer invulnerable. Hubert, when 
he found his ruin resolved on, was compelled to take 
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sanctuary in a church; but the king was pveTaiied 
upcm to giisre orders for his being dragged firora tfa^ice. 
Thus in-esolute and timid, the orders of one moment 
contradicted those of the preceding. 

He quickly recalled the orders he had given, and 
again renewed them. The dergy interposed, and obliged 
the king to pennit him to return to his sanctuary ; but 
he was once more constrained to surrender himself a 
prisoner, and was confined to the castle of Devizes* 
From thence Hubert made his escape; and though he 
afterwards obtained the king's pardon, he never testified 
any desire to encounter fiiture dangers in his service. 

But, as weak princes are never to be without govern* 
ing favourites, the place of Hubert was soon supplied 
by Peter des Roches, bishop of Winchester, a Poictevin 
by birth, one equally remarkable for his arbitrary 
conduct and for his courage and abilities. Henry, ia 
pursuance of this prelate's advice, invited over a great 
number of Poictevins and other foreigners, who, having 
neither principles nor fortunes at home, were willing to 
adopt whatever schemes their employer should propose* 
Every office and command were bestowed on these 
unprincipled strangers, whose avarice and rapacity were 
exceeded only by their pride and insolence. So unjust 
a partiality to strangers very naturally excited the 
jealousy of the barons; and they even ventured to assure 
the king, that, if he did not dismiss all foreigners from 
court, they would drive both him and them out of 
the kingdom. But the bishop of Winchester had taken 
his n^easures so well, that he brought over many of the 
most powerful of the confederates ; and the estates of 
the more obnoxious barons were confiscated, for the 
benefit of his needy countrymen. In these violent 
measures the king was a calm consenting spectator ; he 
was contented with present advantages ; and while these 
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confificaikms procured iminediate wealth, he little n^ 
garded the consequence. But, as he was chk% swayed 
by tumultuary remonstrances, anotiier confederacy, at 
the head of which was the archbishop of Canterbury^ 
induced bim to dismiss his minister, and to send him 
and his indigent countrymen out of the kingdrai* 
Encouragement to fordgi^rs was the diief com{daiiit 
against the king; and it was now expected that the 
people were to be no longer aggrieved by seeing such 
advanced above them. But their hopes were A. D. 
quickly disappointed ; for the king, having mar«- 1236. 
ried Eleanor, daughter of the count of Provence, trans^ 
ferred his affections to the strangers of that country, 
whom he caressed with the fondest affection, and 
enriched with ihe most imprudent generosity. Places 
dignities, and vast treasures were lavished upon them ; 
many young noblemen, who were wards to the crown, 
were married to wives of that country ; and when the 
sources of the king's liberality were dried up, he resumed 
all the grants he had formerly made, in order to con- 
tinue his favours. The resentment of every rank of 
people was excited by this mischievous attachment; 
but their anger was scarcely kept within bounds, wfaea 
they saw a new swarm of these intruders come over 
from Gascony, with Isabella, the king's mother, who 
bad been some time before married to the count de la 
Marche. To these just causes of complaint were added 
the king's unsuccessful expeditions to the continent, 
his total want of economy, and his oppressive exaction^ 
which were but the result ot the former. The kingdom, 
therefore, waited with gloomy resolution, resolving to 
take vengeance when the general discontent should 
airive at maturity. 

To these temporal discontents, those arising from the 
nymdty of the see of Rome were added. The clergy of 
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England, while they were contending for the power of the 
pope, were not aware that they were effectually opposing 
their own interests ; for the pontiff, having by various 
arts obtained the investiture of all livings and prelacies 
in the kingdom, failed not to fill up every vacancy with 
his own creatures. His power being established, he now 
began to turn it to his profit, and to enrich the church by 
every art of extortion and avarice. At this time all the 
A. D. chief benefices of the kingdom were conferred 
1253. on Italians. Great numbers of that nation 
were sent over at one time to be provided for; the 
king's chaplain alone is said to have held at once seven 
hundred ecclesiastical livings. These abuses became 
too glaring even for the blind superstition of the pebple 
to submit to ; they rose in tumults against the Italian 
clergy, pillaged their barns, wasted their fields, and 
insulted their persons. But these were transient ob- 
stacles to the papal encroachments. The pontiff exacted 
the revenues of all vacant benefices ; the twentieth of 
all ecclesiastical livings without exception ; the third of 
such as exceeded a hundred marks a year, and the half 
of such as were held by non-residents : he claimed the 
goods of all intestate clergymen ; he pretended a right 
of inheriting all money obtained by usury; and he 
levied voluntary contributions on the people. The 
Indignities which the people suffered from these intrud- 
ing ecclesiastics were still more oppressive than their 
exactions. On a certain occasion, while the English 
were complaining of the avarice of their king and his 
profusion to foreign favourites, the pope's legate made 
his triumphal entry into England, and some business 
induced him to visit Oxford before his return. He was 
received there with aU possible splendour and ceremony, 
and the most sumptuous preparations were made for his 
table. One day, as the legate's dinner was pi*eparii]g> 
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sereral scholars of the university entered his kitcheit, 
some incited by motives of curiosity, others of hunger : 
while they were thus employed in adniiring the luxury 
and opulence in which this dignitary was served, and ci 
which they were only to be spectators, a poor Irish 
scholar ventured to beg relief from the cook, who was 
an Italian, as were all the legate's domestics. This 
brutal fellow, instead of ^ving alms to the poor Irishman^ 
threw a ladle-full of boiling water in his face, and seemed 
to exult in his brutality. The indignity so provoked 
a Welsh student who was near, that, with a bow which 
he happened to have in his hand, he shot the code de^d 
with an arrow. The legate, hearing the tumult, retired 
in a fright to the tower of the church, where he remained 
till night-fall. As soon as he found that he might 
retire in safety, he hastened to the king, who was then 
at London, and complained to him of the outrage. The 
king, with his usual submission to the church, appeared 
in a violent passion, and offered to give immediate satis-^ 
faction by putting the offenders to death. The legate 
at first seemed to insist upon vengeance, but at 4ength 
was appeased by a proper submission from the university* 
All the scholars of that school which had offended him 
were ordered to be stripped of their gowns, and to go 
in procession bare-footed, with halters about their necks, 
to the legate's house, and there were directed humbly 
to crave his absolution and pardon. 

But the impositions of the church appeared in their 
most conspicuous point of view in a transaction between 
the pope and the king. The court of Rome, some time 
before, had reduced the kingdom of Sicily to the sanie 
. state of vassalage to which England had submitted ; 
but Mainfroy, an usurper, under pretence of governing 
the kingdom for the lawful heir, had seized upon the 
crown, and was resolved to reject the pope's authority^ 
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As tihe pontiff found that his own force alone was 
BOt sufficient to rindicate his claims, he had recourse 
to Richard, the kiag's brother, whose wealth he was 
lot ignorant of; and to him and his hdrs he <^red 
the kingdom of Sicily, with only one condition, that 
he should r^ain it from the hands of the usuiper. 
Richard was too well acquainted with the difficulty of 
the enterprise to comply with such a proposal; but 
when it was made to the king himself, the weak 
moi^rcK dazzled with the splendour of the conquer, 
emljraced the proposal with ardour. Accordingly, 
without reflecting oa the consequences, or even con- 
sulting the parliament, he gave the pope unlimited 
eredk to expend whatever sums he should think proper 
&r completing the conquest of that kingdom. This was 
what the pope expect^ and desired ; he soon brought 
Henry in debtor for more than a hundred thousand 
marks, a debt which he had never been advised with in 
the contracting. Henry was m(»rtified at the greatness 
of the sum, and still more at the little prospect oS its 
being laid out with success ; but he dreaded the pope's 
dis|rieasure, and therefore he resolved to have recourse 
to parliament for a s»i^ly. 

In this universal state of indignation, it may readily 
be imagined that the barons were more liberal of their 
complaints than their supplies. They determined not 
to lavish their money on favourites without merit, and 
expeditions without a prospect of success. The clergy 
themselves began to turn against their spiritual father ; 
and the bishop of London boldly asserted, that if the 
king and the pope should take the mitre from bis head, 
he would clap on a hdmet. But though the bishops 
and clergy were obliged to acquiesce in furnishing a 
fmtt of this absurd expense, the barons stiU continued 
xefractory; and^ instead of supplies, for some time 
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aaswered with exportulations. lliey urged the king^'g 

partiality to foreigners ; they iB^gravated the injuries of 

his servants, and the unjust seizures made by his oftcers 

from men of mercantile professions. The parliament 

therefore was dissolved (for so now the general assem* 

bly of the nation began to be called), and another 

soon after was ceiivened with as little success. The 

vrgency of the king*s affairs required that nionejr should 

be procured at any rate; and yet the legate never failedt 

upon those occasions, to obstruct the king^s demands, 

by making several tav himself. It was now, therefore, 

that Henry went amongst such of his subjects as were 

firmly attached to him, and begged for assistance at 

their own houses. At one time he would get money 

by pretending to take the cross ; at another, he would 

prevail by asserting that he was resolved to re-conquer 

his French dominions. At length his barons, perceiving 

the exigencies to which he was reduced, seemed, in 

mere pity, willing to grant him aid; and, upon his 

prcHnising to grant them plenary redress, a very liberal 

supply was obtained, for which he renewed thdr charter 

with more than usual solemnity. All the pre- A. D. 

lates and abbots were assembled, with burning 125S. 

tapers in their hands ; Magna Charta was read in their 

presence ; and they denounced sentence of excommu* 

aieation against all who should infringe its decisk)iis ; 

they then put out their tapers on the ground, and 

exclaimed, " May every soul that proves false to this 

agreement so stink and corrupt in hell!" The king had 

his part in the ceremony, and subjoined, •* So help me 

God, I will inviolably keep all these things, as I am a 

man, as I am a Christian, as I am a knight, and as I am 

a king crowned and anointed ! " Thus solemn were their 

mutual engagements; but the wretched Henry no soonei^ 

received the supplies for which his parliament had been 
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conroked, than he forgot every article of what he had 
so solemnly agreed to observe. 

Though the king, in the last convention, had solemnly 
engaged to follow the advice of English counsellors, yet 
he was directed in all his me^asures by foreigners ; and 
William de Yalenccj on whom he conferred various 
honours, grasped at every post of profit that was in the 
royal power to bestow. This imprudent preference^ 
joined to a thousand other illegal evasions of justice^ 
at last impelled Simon Montfort, earl of Leicester, to 
attempt an innovation in the government, and to wrest 
the sceptre from the feeble hand that held it. This 
nobleman was the son of the famous general who com- 
manded against the Albigenses, a sect of enthusiasts 
"that had, been destroyed some time before in the king- 
dom of Savoy. He was married to the king's sister ; 
and, by his power and address, was possessed of a 
strong interest in the nation, having gained equally the 
affections of the great and the little. The king was. 
the only person whose favour he disdained to cultivate. ' 
He so much disregarded Henry's friendship or enmity^ 
that when the monarch, upon a certain occasion, called 
him traitor, Leicester gave him the lie, and told him^ 
that if he were not his sovereign, he would soon make 
him repent of his insult. Being possessed of power 
too great for a subject, he had long, though secretly, 
aspired to the throne, and filled all places with com- 
plaints of the king's injustice, partiality, and inability 
to govern. Having at last found his designs ripe for 
execution, he called a meeting of the most considerable 
barons; and concealing his private. ambition under the 
mask of public concern, he represented td them the 
necessity of reforming the state. He exaggerated the 
oppressions of the lower orders of the people, the viola- 
tions of the barons' privileges, the continued plunder of 
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the clergy, and the perfidy of the king. His popula- 
rity and his power added weight to his eloquence ; and 
the barons entered into a resolution of redressing pul>- 
lic grievances, by taking the government into their own 
hands. 

The first place where this formidable confederacy 
discovered itself was the parliament-house, where the 
barons appeared in complete armour. The king, upon 
his entry, asked them what was their intention ; to 
which they submissively replied, to make him their so- 
vereign, by confirming his power, and to have their 
grievances redressed. Henry, who was ready enough 
to promise whatever was demanded, instantly assured 
them of his intentions to give all possible satisfaction ; 
and for that purpose summoned another parliament at 
Oxford^ to digest a new plan of government, and to 
elect proper persons who were to be intrusted with the 
chief authority. This parliament, afterwards called the 
mad parliament^ went expeditiously to work upon the 
business of reformation. Twenty-four barons were 
appointed, with supreme authority, to reform the 
abuses of the state, and Leicester was placed at theh* 
head. The first step was calculated for the good of 
the people, as it contained the rude outline of the house 
^f commons, which makes a part of the constitution at 
this day. They ordered that four knights June 11, 
should be chosen by each county, who 1258. 
^should inquire into the grievances of their respective 
constituents, and attend at the ensuing parliament to 
give information of their complaints. They ordained 
that three sessions of parliament should be regularly 
held every year ; that a new high sheriff should be an- 
nually elected ; that no wards or castles should be in- 
trusted to foreigners; no new forests made; nor the 
revenues of any counties let to farm. These constitu 
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ixons were so just, that some of them have been conti- 
nued to the present time ; but it was not the security 
of the people, but the establishment of their own 
power, that this odious confederacy endeavoured to 
effect. Instead of resigning their power when they had 
fulfilled the purposes of their appointment, they still 
maintained themselves in an usurped authority; at one 
time pretending that they had not as yet digested all 
necessary regulations for the benefit of the state ; at 
another, that their continuance in power was the only 
remedy the people had against the faithless character 
of the king : in short, they resolved to maintain their 
stations till they should think proper to resign their 
authority. The whole state accordingly underwent a 
complete alteration; all its former oflScers were dis- 
placed, and creatures of the twenty-four barons were 
put in their room; they had even the eflfrbntery tb 
impose an oath upon every individual of the nation, 
declaring an implicit obedience to all the regulations 
enacted, and to be yet enacted, by the barons who were 
thus appointed as rulers. They not only abridged the 
authority of the king, but the efficacy of parlian^ent, 
giving up to twelve persons all parliamentary power 
between each session. Thus these insolent nobles, after 
having trampled upon the crown^ now threw prostrate 
all the rights of the people ; and a vile oligarchy was 
on the point of being established for ever. 

The first opposition that was made to these usurpa- 
tions was from that very power which so lately began 
to take place in the constitution. The knights a. d. 
of the shire, who for some time had begun to be 1261. 
i?egularly assembled in a separate house, now first per- 
-ceived those grievances, which they submitted to the 
Buperior assembly of the barotis for redress. These 
bold and patriotic men strongly remonstrated against 
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the slowness of the proceedings of their twenty-four ru- 
lers ; and, for the first time, began to show that spirit 
of just resistance which has ever since actuated their 
counsels in a greater or a less degree. They repre-^ 
sented, that though the king had performed all the con- 
ditions required of him, the barons had hitherto done 
nothing on their part that showed an equal regard for 
the people ; that their own interests and power seemed 
the only aim of all their decrees ; and they even called 
upon the king's eldest son, prince Edward, to interpose 
his authority, and save the sinking nation. 

Prince Edwaixi was at this time about twenty-two 
years of age, when the hopes which were conceived of 
his abilities and his integiity rendered him an important 
personage in the transactions of the times, and in some 
measure atoned for his father's imbecility. Upon this 
occasion his Conduct was fitted to impress the people 
with the highest idea of his piety and justice. He al* 
leged, when appealed to, that he had sworn to the late 
Constitutions of Oxford, which, though contrary to his 
own private sentiments, he yet resolved by no means to 
infringe. At the same time, however, he sent a mes- 
sage to the barons, requiring them to bring their under- 
taking to an end, or otherwise to expect the most 
vigorous opposition to their usurpations. To this the 
barons were obliged to reply, by publishing a new code 
of laws, which, though it contained scarcely any things 
material, yet they supposed would, for a while, dazzle 
the eyes of the people, until they could take measures 
to confirm their authority upon a more secure foun- 
dation. In this manner, under various pretences and 
studied delays, they continued themselves in power tat 
three years; while the whole nation perceived their 
aims, and loudly condemned their treachery. The 
pope*himself beheld their usurpations with indignatioi^ 
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and absolved the king and all his subjects froni the 
oath which they had taken to observe the Provisions of 
Oxford. 

The people now only wanted a leader to subvert this 
A. D. new tyranny imposed upon them; but they 
1262. knew not where, or to whom they could apply 
for succour. The king himself, weak, timid^ iiTesolute,^ 
and superstitious, was in a manner leagued with those 
who opposed and depressed his own interests ; the 
•diergy, who formerly gave the people redress, were be- 
come an independent body, and little concerned in the 
commotions of the state, which they regarded as tame 
spectators. In this distressful situation, they had re- 
course to young prince Edward, who, at a very early 
age, had given the strongest proofs of courage, of wis- 
dom, and of constancy. At first, indeed, when applied 
to, appearing sensible of what his father had suffered by 
Jevity and breach of promise, he refused for some time 
to take advantage of the pope*s absolution, and the 
people's earnest application; but he was at last per- 
^uaded to concur. A parliament was called, in which 
4;he king resumed his authority ; and the barons, after 
making one fruitless effort to take him by surprise at 
Winchester, were obliged to acquiesce in what they 
could not openly oppose. 

. In the mean time the earl of Leicester, not discou- 
raged by the ill success of his past enterprises, resolved 
i^pon entirely overturning that power which he had 
already humbled. For this purpose he formed a most 
f^. D. powerful confederacy with the prince of Wales» 
1263. who invaded England with a body of thirty 
^thousand men. To these barbarous ravagers Leicester 
j^uickly joined his own forces ; and the whole kingdom^ 
wras soon exposed to all the devastation^ of a licentious 
jarmy. The citizens of London also were not averse to 
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his cause. Under the command of their mayor, Thomas 
Fitz-Richard, a furious and licentious man, they fell 
upon the Jews, and many of the more wealthy inha- 
bitants, pillaging and destroying wherever they came. 
The fury of the faction was not confined to Londoir 
only, but broke out in most of the populous cities of the 
kingdom ; while the king, with his usual pusillanimity,, 
deplored the turbulence of the times, and in vain ap- 
plied to the pope for his holy protection. 
• In this distressful state of the nation, nothing re- 
mained but an accommodation with the insurgent 
barons ; and, after some time, a treaty of peace was^ 
concluded, but upon the most disadvantageous terms to 
the king and his party. The Provisions of Oxford were 
Testored, ai)d the barons re-established in the sove- 
reignty of the kingdom. They took possession of all 
the royal castles and fortresses ; they even named the 
oflScers of the king's household, and summoned a par- 
liament to meet at Westminster, in order the more fully 
to settle the plan of their government. By this assem- 
bly it was enacted that the authority of the twenty-four 
barons should continue, not only during the reign of the 
king, but also during that of prince Edward. 

But these were conditions which, though the pusil- 
lanimous king could very easily submit to, yet the 
young prince would by no means acquiesce in. He ap- 
pealed to the king of France, to whom he consented to' 
refer the subject of his infringed pretension ; and when 
that just monarch declared in his favour, he re- a. d. 
solved to have recourse to arms, the last refuge 1264. 
of oppressed royalty. Accordingly, summoning the 
king's military vassals from all quarters, and being 
reinforced by many of the more equitable barons, he 
resolved to take the field. His first attempts were suc- 
cessful : Northampton, Leicester, and Nottingham, sub- 
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mitted to his power ; and he proceeded into the county 
of Derby, in order to ravage with fire and sword the 
estates of such as had espoused the opposite cause. On 
the other side, the earl of Leicester was besieging Ro- 
chester, when he was informed of the king's successes ; 
upon which he raised the siege, and retreated to Lon- 
don, where he was joined by a body of the citizens 
amounting to fifteen thousand men. Both armies being 
nearly equal, they resolved to come to an engagement, 
and Leicester halted about two miles from Lewes in 
Sussex ; offering, at the same time, terms of accommo- 
dation which he well knew the king would reject. Upon 
the refusal of these with contempt, both sides prepared 
for a battle with the utmost rancour and animosity. 
The earl advanced with his troops to Lewes, where the 
king had drawn up his forces to give him a proper re* 
ception. The royal army was formed in three divisions : 
prince Edward commanded on the right ; Richard, the 
king's brother, who had been some time before made 
king of the Romans, was posted on the left wing ; and 
Henry himself remained in the centre. The earl's army 
was divided inta four bodies : the first was conducted 
by Henry de Montford, son of the general ; the second 
was commanded by the earl of Gloucester ; the third 
was under the command of the earl himself ; and the 
fourth, consisting of Londoners, was under the directioa 
of Nicholas Seagrave. To encourage these insurgents, 
the bishop of Chichester gave a general absolutijon to 
their party, accompanied with assurances, that if any of 
them fell in the action, they would infallibly be received 
into heaven, as a reward for their suffering in so merito-^ 
xious a cause. The battle was begun by prince Ed- 
ward, who rushed upon the Londoners, placed foremost 
in the post of honour, with so much fury, that they were 
xioabie to sustain the charge, but, giving way, fled with 
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great precipitation. The prince, transported with a^^ 
desire of revenging the insults they had offered to his 
mother, pursued them four miles off the field of battle^ 
causing a terrible slaughter. While he was making this 
imprudent use of his victoiy, the earl of Leicester, who 
was a skilful commander, pushed with all his forces 
against the enemies' left wing, soon put them to the rout> 
and took both the king and his brother prisoners. It 
was a dreadful prospect, therefore, to the young prince, 
who was now returning victorious from the pursuit, tQ 
behold the field covered with the bodies of his friends^ 
and still more when he heard that his father and uncle 
w«re defeated and taken. In this deplorable state, he 
at first endeavoured to inspire his remaining troops with 
ardour ; but being artfully amused by Leicester with a 
pretended negotiation, he quickly found his little body 
of troops surrounded, and himself obliged to submit to 
such terms as the conqueror thought fit to impose. 
These were short, and very conformable to his wretched 
situation. He, and another general, named Henry 
d'Almain, were to become prisoners, as pledges in the 
place of the king and his brother, who were to be re- 
leased; the Provisions of Oxford were to continue in 
full force, but to be revised by six Frendimen appointed 
by the king of France, three prelates, and three temporal 
noblemen, who, with three more of their own choosing,^ 
were to be invested with full powers to settle all dis- 
turbances that then subsisted. Such was the conven- 
tioA called the Mise of Lewes. 

These great advantages were no sooner obtained, than 
Ldk^ester resolved to possess himself of that power for 
which hier had so long been struggling. Instead of re^ 
fenring the subject in dispute to the king of France, as 
was agreed on, he kept Richard still a prisoner ; and 
though he had alr^dy confined prince Edward in the 
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castle of Dover, he effectually took care to continued 
the king also in bondage. To add to his injustice, he 
made use of his name for purposes the most prejudicial 
to the royal interests ; and while he every where dis- 
armed the king's adherents, he was cautiously seen to 
keep his partisans in a posture of defence. The king, a 
poor contemptible spectator of his own degradation, 
was carried about from place to place^ and obliged to 
give his governors directions to deliver their castles into 
the hands of his enemy. To this usurpation of the 
king's authority, Leicester added the most barefaced 
and rapacious avarice. He seized the estates of no less 
than eighteen barons, as his share of the spoil gained in 
the battle of Lewes. He engrossed to himself the 
ransom of all the prisoners ; he monopolized the sale of 
wool to foreign markets ; and, to fix himself completely 
in authority, he ordained that all power should be exer- 
cised by a council of nine persons, who were to be 
chosen by three persons, or the majority of them ; and 
these were the earl himself, the earl of Gloucester, and 
the bishop of Chichester. 

In this stretch of power Leicester was not so entirely 
secure, but that he still feared the combinations of the 
foreign states against him, as well as the internal ma- 
chinations of the royal party. The king of France, at 
the intercession of the queen of England, who had taken 
refuge at his court, actually prepared to reinstate Henry 
in his dominions : the pope was not sparing in his eccle- 
siastical censures ; and there were many other princes 
who pitied the royal sufferings, and secretly wished the 
usurper's &11. The miserable situation of the.kingdom^ 
in the end, produced the happiness of posterity. Lei- 
cester, to secure his ill-acquired power, was obliged to' 
have recourse to an aid till now entirely unknown ia 
England, namely, that of the body of the people. He 
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called a parliament, where, besides the barons of his 
own party, and several ecclesiastics who were not im^ 
mediate tenants of the crown, he ordered returns to be 
made of two knights from every shire ; and also depu- 
ties from the boroughs, which had been hitherto consi- 
dered as too inconsiderable to have a voice in legislation. 
This is the first confirmed outline of an English Jan. 20, 
house of commons. The people had been 1265. 
gaining some consideration since the gradual diminution 
of the force of the feudal system. The establishment, 
of corporation charters, by which many of the rustic 
slaves were in a capacity of rescuing themselves from 
the power of their masters, increased not only the power 
of the people, but their ardour to be free.. As arts 
increased, the number of these little independent 
republics, if they may be so called, increased in pro-, 
portion; and we find them, at the present period, of 
sufficient consequence to be adopted into a share of the 
legislature. Such was the beginning of an institution, 
that has since been the guardian of British liberty, and 
the admiration of mankind. In this manner it owed its 
original to the aspiring aims of a haughty baron, who 
flattered the people with the name of freedom, with a 
design the more completely to tyrannize. 

A parliament, assembled in this manner to secoi\d 
the views of the earl, was found not so very complying 
as he expected. Many of the barons, who had hitherto 
stedfastly adhered to his party, appeared disgusted at 
his immoderate ambition ; and many of the people, 
who found that a change of masters was not a change 
from misery to happiness, began to wish for the re- 
establishment of the royal* family. In this exigence, 
Leicester finding himself unable to oppose the concur- 
ring wishes of the nation, was resolved to make a merit 
of what he could not prevent; and he accordingly re« 
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leased prince Edward from confinement, and had him 
introduced at Westminster-hall, where his freedom was 
confirmed by the unanimous voice of the barons. But 
though Leicester had all the popularity of restoring the 
prince, he was politic enough to keep him still guarded 
by his emissaries, who watched all his motions, and 
frustrated all his aims. 

On the other hand, prince Edward, who had too 
much penetration not to perceive that he was made the 
tool of Leicester's ambition, anxiously watched an op- 
portunity to regain that freedom of which he then en- 
joyed but the appearance. An opportunity soon offered 
for procuring him a restoration of liberty and power. 
The earl of Gloucester, one of the heads of Leicester's 
party, being discontented at that nobleman's great 
power, retired from court in disgust, and went, for 
safety, to his estate on the borders of Wales. Leicester 
was not slow in pursuing him thither ; and, to give 
greater authority to his arms, carried the king and the 
prince of Wales along with him. This was the happy 
opportunity that young Edward long wanted, in order 
to effect his escapie. Being furnished by the earl of 
Gloucester with a horse of extraordinary swiftness, un- 
der a pretence of taking the air with some of Leicester's 
retinue, who were in reality appointed to guard him, he 
proposed that they should run their horses one against 
the other. When he perceived that he had thus suffi- 
ciently tired their horses, immediately mounting Glou- 
cester's horse, that was still fresh, be bade his attendants 
very politely farewell. They followed him indeed for 
some time ; but the appearance of a body of troops be^ 
longing to Gloucester soon put an end to the pursuit* 
This baj^ ev&^t seemed the dignal for the whole body 
of the rdydists to rise. The well-known valour of the 
joung prince, the long train <rf grievances which the peo- 
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pie endured, and the countenance of the earl of Glou* 
cester, a man of great power, all combined to increase 
their numbers, and inspire their activity. An army was 
soon assembled, which Leicester had no power to with^ 
stand; and he saw his hard-earned power every day 
ravished from him, without being able to strike a single^ 
blow in its defence. His son, attempting to bring him 
a reinforcement of troops from London, was, by a vigo- 
rous march of young Edward, surprised, and his army 
cut to pieces. 

It was not long after, that the earl himself, ignorant 
of his son's fate, passed the Severn, in expectation of 
the London army ; but instead of the troops he expect* 
ed, he soon perceived that the indefatigable prince was. 
coming up to give him battle. Nor was it without a 
stratagem that his little army was assaulted. While 
the prince led a part of his troops by a circuit to attack 
him behind, he ordered another body of them to ad- 
vance with the banners of the London army that was^ 
just defeated, which, for a long time, the earl mistook 
for an actual reinforcement, and made dispositions ac- 
cordingly. At last, however, this proud but unfortu- 
nate general perceived his mistake, and saw that the 
enemy was advancing against him on all sides, with the 
most regular dispositions and determined bravery. He 
now, therefore, found that all was lost; and was so 
struck with dismay, that he could not help exclaiming^ 
** The Lord have mercy upon our souls, for our bodies, 
are doomed to destruction ! *' He did not, however^ 
abandon all hopes of safety ; but drew up his men in a 
compact circle, and exhorted them to fight like mea 
who had all to gain or all to suffer. At the same time, 
he obliged the old king to put on armour, and to fight 
against his own cause, in the firont of the army. The 
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battle soon began; but the earl's army, having been 
exhausted by famine on the mountains of Wales, were 
but ill able to sustain the impetuosity of young EdwardV 
attack, who bore down upon them with incredible fury. 
During this terrible day, Leicester behaved with asto-' 
nishirig intrepidity, and kept up the spirit of the action 
from two o'clock in the afternoon till nine at night. At 
last his horse being killed under him, he was compelled 
to fight on foot ; and though he demanded quarter, the 
adverse party refused it, with a barbarity common 
enough in the times we are describing. The old king, 
who was placed in the front of the battle, was soon 
wounded in the shoulder ; and not being known by his 
friends, he was on the point of being killed by a soldier ; 
but crying out, " I am Henry of Winchester, the king !'* 
he was saved by a knight of the royal army. Prince 
Edward, hearing the voice of his father, instantly ran to 
the spot where he lay, and had him conducted to a place 
of safety. The body of Leicester, being found among 
the dead, was barbarously mangled by one Roger Mor- 
timer, and then, with an accumulation of inhumanity, 
sent to the wretched widow, as a testimony of the royal 
party's success. 

This victory proved decisive; and those who were 
formerly persecuted now became oppressors in their 
turn. The king, who was grown vindictive from his 
sufferings, resolved to take a signal vengeance on the 
citizens of London, who had ever forwarded the interests 
of his opponents. In this exigence, submission was 
their only resource ; and Henry was with difficulty dis- 
suaded from destroying the city. He was at last con- 
tented to deprive it of its military ensigns and fortifica- 
tions, and to levy upon the inhabitants a very heavy 
contribution. Fitz-Richard, the seditious mayor, was 
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imprisoned, and purchased his pardon with the loss of 
his substance. The rebels every where submit- a. d. 
ted, or were pursued with rigour. Their castles 1266. 
were taken and demolished; and scarcely any were 
found that disputed the king*s authority. Among the 
few who still continued refractory, was one Adam de 
Gourdon, formerly governor of Dunster castle, and 
very much celebrated for his prodigious strength and 
great bravery. This outrageous baron maintained him- 
self for some time in the forests of Hampshire, and ra- 
vaged the counties of Berks and Surrey. Prince Ed- 
ward was at length obliged to lead a body of troops into 
that part of the country to force him thence ; and at- 
tacked his camp with great bravery. Being transported 
with the natural impetuosity of youths and the ardour of 
the action, he leaped over the trench, by which it was 
•defended, attended by a few followers ; and thus found 
Mmself unexpectedly cut off from the rest of his army. 
Oourdon soon distinguished him from the rest of his at- 
tendants; and a single combat began between these 
valiant men, which, for a long time, continued doubtful. 
But the prince's fortune at last prevailed : Adam's foot 
happening to slip, he received a wound, which disabled 
him from continuing the action, and he remained at the 
inercy of the conqueror. Edward was as merciful as 
Jhe was brave : he not only granted him his life, but in^ ' 
Produced him that very night to his consort at Guild- 
ford ; procured him his pardon and estate, and received 
liim into favour. Gourddn was not ungrateful for such 
jnercy ; he ever after followed the prince, and was often 
found combating by his side in the most dangerous 
ihock of battle. In this manner the generosity of the 
prince tempered the insolence of victory : sti'ength was 
jg^radually restored to the different members of the con* 
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stitutioD, that had been so long weakened by the conti* 
nnance of civil discord. . 

Edward, having thus restored peace to the kingdom, 
found his affairs now so firmly established, that it wa^ 
not in the power of any slight disgust taken by the licen- 
tious barons to shake them. The earl of Gloucester, 
indeed, who had been so instrumental in restoring the 
king to the crown, thought that no recompense could 
equal his merits. He therefore engaged once more in 
open rebellion ; but was soon brought to submission by 
the prince, who obliged him to enter into a bond of 
twenty thousand marks, never to take part in similar 
schemes for the future. The kingdom being thus toler- 
ably composed, that spirit of adventure and ardour for 
military glory, which shone forth in all the prince's ac- 
tions, now impelled him to undertake the expedition 
against the infidels in the Holy Land. The crusade 
was at that time the great object of ambition ; aU other 
wars were considered as trifling, and all other successes 
as mean, in comparisoil of those gained over the ene- 
mies of Christ and his religion. To that renowned field 
of blood flocked all the brave, the pious, the ambitious^ 
and the powerful. 

In pursuance of this resolution, which, though con- 
demned by succeeding fashions of thinking, yet certain- 
ly then was prosecuted upon the noblest motives, Ed- 
ward sailed from England with a large army, and arriv- 
A. D. ed at the camp of Lewis, the king of France, 
1270. which lay before Tunis, and where he had the 
misfortune to hear of that good monarch's death before 
his arrival. The prince, however, no way discouraged 
by this event, continued his voyage, and arrived at the 
Holy Land in safety. 

He had scarcely departed upon this pious expedition^ 
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when the health of the old kin^ began to decline ; and 
he found not only his own constitution, but also that <^ 
the state, in such a dangerous situation, that he wrote 
letters to his son, pressing him to return with all dis- 
patch. The former calamities began to threaten the 
kingdom again ; and the barons, taking advantage of 
the king's weakness, oppressed the people with impuni- 
ty. Bands of robbers infested various parts of the na- 
tion ; and the populace of London once more resumed 
their accustomed licentiousness. To add to the a. d. 
king's uneasiness, his brother Richard died, who 1272. 
had long assisted him with his advice in all emergencies. 
He therefore ardently wished for the return of his gal- 
lant son, who had placed the sceptre in hands that were 
too feeble to hold it. At last, overcome by the cares 
of government and the infirmities of age, he ordered 
himself to be removed, by easy journeys, from St. Ed- 
mund's-bury to Westminster; where sending for the 
earl of Gloucester, he obliged him to swear that he 
would preserve the peace of the kingdom, and, to the 
utmost of his power, maintain the interests of his son. 
That same night he expired ; and the next morning the 
great seal was delivered to the archbishop of York, and 
the lords of the privy council. 

Thus died Henry, in the sixty-sixth year of his age, 
and the fifty-seventh of his reign, the longest to be met 
with in the English annals. He was a prince more 
adapted for private than for public life : his ease, sim* 
plicity, and good nature, would have secured him that 
happiness in a lower station of which they deprived him 
upon a throne. However, from his calamities the peo- 
ple aftewards derived the most permanent blessings ; 
that liberty which they extorted from his weakness, they 
continued to preserve under bolder princes who ^uc* 
^seeded him. The flame of freedom had now diffused 
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itself from the incorporated towns through the whole 
mass of the people, and ever afterwards blazed forth at 
convenient seasons ; so that, in proportion as the upper 
orders lost, the people were sure to be gainers. In 
this contest, though they oflen laid down their lives^ 
and suffered all the calamities of civil war, yet those 
calamities were considered as nothing, when weighed 
against the advantages of freedom and security. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Edward I. 

A.D. 1272—1307. 

While the unfortunate Henry was thus vainly strug- 
gling against the ungovernable spirit of his subjects, his 
son and successor, Edward, was employed in the holy 
wars, where he revived the glory of the English name^ 
and made the enemies of Christianity tremble. He had 
arrived at the city of Acre, in Palestine, just as the Sara- 
cens were sitting down to besiege it. He soon relieved 
the place, followed the enemy, and obtained many vic- 
tories, which, though splendid, were not decisive. Such, 
however, were the enemies' terrors at the progress of his 
arms, that they resolved to destroy by treachery that 
valiant commander whom they could not oppose in the 
field. A tribe of Mahometan enthusiasts had long kept 
possession of an inaccessible mountain in Syiria, under 
the command of a petty prince, who went, in the Chris- 
tian armies, under the name of the Old Man of the 
Mountain, and whose subjects were called Assassins; 
whence we have since borrowed the name to signify a 
private stabber.*g|These men, wholly devoted to their 
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commander, and inflamed with a detestable supersti- 
tion, midertook to destroy any Christian prince or leader 
who became obnoxious to their party. It was in vaia 
to threaten them with punishment ; they knew the dan* 
gers that awaited them, but, resolute to destroy, they 
rushed upon certain death. Some time before, the ca* 
pital of this tribe had been taken by the Tartars, and 
the inhabitants put to the sword ; yet there still re- 
mained numbers of them that were educated in that 
gloomy school of superstition ; and one of those under* 
H»ok to murder the prince of England. In order to gain 
admittance to Edward's presence, he pretended to have 
letters to deliver from the governor of Joppa, proposing 
a negotiation; and thus he was permitted to see the 
prince, who conversed with him freely in the French 
language, which the assassin understood. In this man- 
ner he continued to amuse him for some time, being 
permitted to have free egress and regress from the royal 
apartments. It was on the Friday in Whitsun-week 
that he found Edward sitting in his apartment alone, in 
a loose garment, the weather being extremely hot. This 
was the opportunity the infidel had so long earnestly de» 
sired ; and looking round to see if there were any pre^ 
sent to prevent him, and finding him alone, he drew a 
dagger from his breast, and attempted to plunge it into 
the prince's bosom. Edward had just time to perceive 
the murderer's intention, and, with great presence of 
mind, received the blow upon his arm. Perceiving the 
assassin about to repeat his blow, he struck him at once 
to the ground with his foot ; and, wresting the weapon 
from his hand, buried it instantly in his bosom. The 
domestics, hearing a noise, quickly came into the room^ 
and soon wreaked their vengeance on the body of the 
perfidious wretch, who had thus abused the laws of hos- 
pitality. The wound received by the prince was the 
VOL. I. s 
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more dangerous, as havii^ been inflicted with a jpoison* 
ed dagger ; and it soon began to exhibit some symp- 
toms that aj^ared fatal. He therefore expected hia 
fate with great intrejudity, and made his will, contented 
to die in a cause which he was assured would procure 
liim endless felicity. But his usual good fortune pre- 
vailed; an English surgeon of extraordinary skill, by 
making deep incisions, and cutting away the mcnrtified 
parts, completed the cure, and restored him to health 
in little more than a fortnight. A recovery so unex- 
pected was considered by the superstitious army as mi- 
Taculous ; nor were there wanting some, who alleged 
that he owed his safety to the piety of £leon(»ra his 
urife, who sucked the poison from the wound, to save 
his life, at the hazard of her own. However this be, it 
is probable that the personal danger he incurred, by 
continuing the war in Palestine, might induce himm<Nre 
readily to listen to terms of accommodation, which were 
proposed soon after by the soldan of Babylon. He re- 
ceived that monarch's ambassadors in a very honour- 
able manner, and concluded a truce with him for ten 
jears, ten wedcs, and ten days. Having thus settled 
the affairs of Palestine in the best manner they would 
admit of, he set sail for Sdly, where he arrived in safie- 
ty, and there first heard the news of the king's death, as 
well as that of his own infant son John. He bore the 
last with resignation, but appeared extremely afflicted 
at the death of his father ; at which when the king of 
Sicily expressed his surprise, he observed that the death 
of a son was a loss which he might hope to repair, but 
that of a father was irreparable. 

Though the death of the king happened while the 
successor was so far from home, yet measures had been 
so well taken, that the crown was transferred with the 
greatest tranquillity. The high character acquired by 
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him the esteem and affections of all ranks of men', and, 
instead of attemptiiig to oppose, their whole wish was to 
see him returning in triumph. But the prince, sensible 
of the quiet state of the kingdom, did not seem in ^nuch 
liaste to take possession of the throne ; and he spe^t 
near a year in France before he made ihis lappearanee in 
England. The honours he received from the great 
upon the continent, and the acclamations with which be 
was every where attended by the people, were too allur- 
ing to a young mind to be suddenly relinquished ; he 
was even tempted to exhibit proofs of his bravery in a 
tournament^ to which he was invited by the count de 
Chalons, who defied him to a trial of his skill. Im- 
])ressed with high ideas of the chivalry of the times, he 
.accepted the challenge ; and proposed^ with his knights, 
to hold the field against all that would enter the lists. 
.His usual good fortune attended him ; and his success 
had like to have converted a trial of skill into a matter 
of bloody contention^ The count de Chalons, enraged 
at being foiled, made a serious attack upon the English, 
in which some blood was idly spilt ; but Edward and 
his knights still maintained the superiority. From Cha- 
lons Edward proceeded to Paris, where he was magni- 
ficently entertained by Philip, king of France, to whom 
Jie did homage fo^ the territories the kings of England 
had possessed in that kingdom. From Paris he set 
out for Gascony, to curb the insolence of Gaston de 
Bearne, who had rebelled in his absence. Thence he 
passefd through Montreuil, where he accommodated 
scone differences between the English and Flemings. 
At length, after various battles, dangers, and fatigues, 
he arrived in his native dominions, amidst the loud ac- 
clamations of his people, and was solemnly a.d. 
crowned at Westminster by the archbishop of 1274, 

s ^ 
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Canterbury. The joy of all raoks upon this occasion 
was inexpressible ; the feasting continued a whole fort- 
Bight at the king's expense ; five hundred horses were 
turned loose, as the property of those who could catch 
them. The king of Scotland, with several other princes, 
graced the solemnity, and did homage for the territories 
which they held under the English crown. Nothing 
therefore remained to complete the felicity of the people 
fcut the continuance of such prosperity ; and this they 
had every reason to expect from the king's justice, ceco- 
^omy, and prudence. 

As Edward was now come to an undisturbed throne, 
the opposite interest was proportionably feeble. The 
barons were nearly exhausted by long mutual dissen- 
^ons ; the clergy were divided in their interests, and 
-^igreed only in one point, to hate the pope, who had for 
*5ome time drained them with impunity : the people, by 
some insurrections against the convents, appear to have 
hated the clergy with equal animosity. These disagree- 
ing orders concurred in one point only, that of esteem- 
ing and reverencing the king. In such a conjuncture, 
therefore, few measures could be taken by the crown 
that would be deemed oppressive ; and we accordingly 
find the present monarch often, from his own authority 
Blone, raising those taxes that would have been peremp- 
torily refused to his predecessor. However, Edwa:rd 
Was naturally prudent ; and though capable of becom- 
ing absolute, he satisfied himself with moderate power, 
and laboured only to be terrible to his enemies. 

His first care was to correct those disorders which 
had crept in under the last part of his father's feeble 
administration. He proposed, by an exact distribution 
of justice, to give equal protection and redress to all 
the orders of the state. He took every opportunity to 
inspect the conduct of all his magistrates and judges. 



and to displace such as were negligent or corrupt. In/ 
short, a system of strict justice, marked with an air of 
severity, was pursued through his reign; formidaUe- 
to the peofde indeed, but yet adapted to the ungovem-- 
able licentiousness of the times. The Jews were the 
only part of his subjects who were refused that equal 
justice which the king made a boast of distributing. As 
Edward had been bred up in prejudices against them^ 
and as these were confirmed ^y his expedition to the 
Holy Land, he seemed to have no compassion upon 
their sufferings. Many were the arbitrary taxes levied 
upon them; two hundred and eighty of them were 
hanged at once, upon a charge of adulterating the coiiv 
of the kingdom ; the goods of the rest were confiscated^, 
and all of that religion were utterly banished from the 
kingdom. This severity was very grateful to the people, 
who hated the Jews, not only for their tenets, but for. 
their method of living, which was by usury and extor- 
tion. 

But Edward had too noble a spirit to be content with 
the applause this petty oppression acquired : he resolv- 
ed to march against Llewelyn, prince of North Wales, 
who had refused to do homage for his dominions, and 
seemed bent upon renouncing all dependence upon the. 
crown of England. The Wdch had for many ages en- 
joyed their own laws, language, customs, and opinions.. 
They were the remains of the ancient Britons who had 
escaped the Roman and Saxon invasions, and still pre- 
served their freedom and their country uncontaminated 
by the admission of foreign conquerors. But as they 
were, from their number, incapable of withstanding their 
more powerful neighbours on the plain, their chief de« 
fence lay in their inaccessible mountains, those natural . 
bulwarks of the country. Whenever England was dis-« 
tre$sed by factions at home, or its forces called off ta 
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wars abroad, the Welch made it a Gonstant praetiee t0 
pour in thdr nregular troops, and lajr the open countrjr 
waste wherever they came. Nothing coutd be more 
pernicious to a country than several neighbouring inde*^ 
pendent principalHies, under diflerent coBinianders, and 
pursuing different interests; the mutual jealousies of 
socfa were sure to harass the people; and wherever 
victory was purchased, it was always at the expense of 
the general welfare. Sensible of this, Edward had long 
wished to reduce that incursive people, and had ordered 
Llewelyn to do homi^e for his territories ; which sum* 
mons the Welch prince refused to obey, unless the 
king's own son 'should be delivered as a hostage for his 
sale return. The king was not displeased at this refiisa)^ 
A.D. as it served to give him a pretext for his intend- 
1S77. ed invasion. He therefore levied an army 
against Llewelyn, and marched into his country with 
certain assurance of success. Upon the a^^roach of 
Edward, the Welch prince took refuge among the in- 
accessible mountains <^ Snowdon, and there resdved to 
maintain his ground, without trusting to the chance of 
battle. These were the steep retreats that had for 
many ages before defended his ancestors against all the 
attempts of the Norman and Saxon conquerors. But 
Edward, equally vigorous and cautious, having expIored^ 
every part of his way, pierced into the very centre of 
Llewelyn's territories^ and approached the Wekh army 
in its last retreat. Llewelyn at first Mttle regarded the 
pre^^ess of an enemy that he supposed would make a 
transient invasion and then depart; but this contempt 
was turned into' constarmitioii, when he saw Edward 
place bis forces at the foot of the mountains, and sur- 
round his army, in order to force it by famine. Desti- 
tute of magazines^ and cooped up in a narrow anner of 
the country, without provisions for his troops, or pas* 
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torage for hk cattle, nothing remained but death or sub* 
mission; so that the unfortunate Welch prince, without 
being able to strike a blow for his independence, was at 
last oMiged to submit at discretion, and to receive such 
terms as the victor was pleased to impose. Lleweljflt 
consented to paj fifty thousand pounds, as a satisfaction 
lor damages; to do homage to the crown ci England; 
to permit all other barons, except four near Snowdon^ 
to swear fealty in the same manner ; to relinquish the 
countiy between Cheshire and the river Conway ; to do 
justice to his own family ; and to deliver hostages for 
the security of his submission. 

But this treaty was only of short duration : the op-^ 
pression of the conqueror, and the indignant pride of 
the conquered nation, could not long remain without 
producing new dissensions. The lords of the marches 
committed all kinds of injustice on their Welch neigh* 
hours ; and although Edward remitted the fifty thou* 
sand pounds, he laid other restrictions some time after 
upon Llewelyn, which that prince considered as more 
injurious. He particularly exacted a promise from a.i>» 
him at Worcester, that he would retain no person 128I» 
in his principality that should be disagreeable to the En* 
ghsh monarch. These were insults too great to be en^ 
dured, and once more the Welch flew to arms. A body 
of their forces took the field, under the command of Da* 
vid, the brother of the prince, ravaged the plain coun-^ 
try, took the castle of Hawarden, made sir Roger Cli& 
lord, justice of the marches, who was very dangerously 
wounded, their prisoner, and soon after laid siege to the 
eastle of Rhudlan. An account of these hostilities be*, 
ing quickly brought to Edward, he assembled a nume-* 
rous army, and set out with a resolution to exterminate 
Uewelyn and his whdie family, and to reduce that peo* 
^ to such an abject state, that they should never after 
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he able to revolt, or distress their peaceable neighbours. 
A.D. At first, however, the king^s endeavours were 
1282. not attended with their usual success ; having 
caused a bridge of boats to be laid over the. Menayfrith^ 
a body of forces, commanded by lord Latimer and De 
Thonie, passed over before it was finished, to signalise 
their courage against the enemy. The Welch patiently 
remained in their fastnesses till they saw the tide flowing 
in beyond the end of the bridge, and thus cutting off the 
retreat of the assailants. It was then that they poured 
down from their mountains with hideous outcries, and^ 
with the most ungovernable fury, put the whole body 
that had gotten over to the sword. This defeat revived 
the sinking spirits of the Welch, and it was now univer- 
sally believed by that superstitious people that Heaven 
had declared in their favour. A story ran, that it was 
foretold^ in the prophecies of Merlin, that Llewelyn was 
to be the restorer of Brutus's empire in Britain: a 
ivizard had prognosticated that he should ride through 
the streets of London with a crown upon his head. 
These were inducements sufficiently strong to persuade 
this prince to hazard a decisive battle against the Eng-^ 
lish. With this view he marched into Radnorshire; and 
passing the river Wye, his troops were surprised and 
defeated by Edmund Mortimer, while he himself was 
absent from his army upon a conference with some of the 
barons of that country. Upon his return, seeing the 
dreadful situation of his affairs, he ran desperately into 
the midst of the enemy, and quickly found that death he 
so ardently sought for. One of the English captains, 
recognising his countenance, severed his head from hift 
body, and it was sent to London, where it was received 
with extreme demonstrations of joy. The brutal spirit 
of the times will sufficiently appear from the barbarity 
of the citizens on this occasion ; the head being encircled 
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in a silver coronet, to fulfil the prediction of a wizard, 
it was placed by them upon a pillory, that the populace 
might glut their eyes with such an agreeable spectacle. 
David, the brother of this unfortunate prince, soon after 
shared the same fate ; while his followers, quite dispi- 
rited by .the loss of their beloved leader, obeyed but 
slowly, and fought with reluctance. Being at last totally 
abandoned, he was obliged to hide himself in one of the 
obscure caverns of the country ; but his retreat being 
soon after discovered, he was taken, tried, and con- 
demned as a traitor. His sentence was executed with 
the most rigorous severity; he was hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, only for having bravely defended the ex- 
piring liberties of his native country, and his own here- 
ditary possessions. With him expired the government 
and the distinction of the nation. It was soon after 
united to the kingdom of England, made a principality, 
and given to the eldest son of the crown. Foreign con- 
quest might add to the glory, but this added to the feli- 
city of the ^ngdom. The Welch were now blended 
with the conquerors ; and, in the revolution of a few ages, 
all national animosity was entirely forgotten. 

At the time of the conquest, however, the Welch 
submitted with extreme reluctance ; and few. nations 
ever bowed to a foreign yoke with greater indignation. 
The bards .of the country, whose employment consisted 
in rehearsing the glorious deeds of their ancestors, were 
particularly obnoxious to the king, who, considering 
that while they continued to keep the ancient flame 
alive he must expect no peace in his new acquisitions, 
ordered them to be massacred, from motives of barba- 
rous policy at that time not uncommon. This severity . 
be is said to have softened by another measure, politic 
equally, and far less culpable. In order to flatter 
itheir vanity, and amuse their superstition, he left bis i 
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queen to be delivered in the castle of CaernarFon, and 
afterwards presented the child^ whose name was Ed* 
ward, to the Wdch lords, as a native of their country^ 
and as their appointed prince. The lords received him 
with acclamations of joy, considering him as a master 
who would govern them as a distinct people from the 
English, there being at that time another prince wh& 
Was heir-apparent to the English crown. But the death 
of the eldest son, Alphonso, soon after made joung 
Edward, who had been thus created prince of Wales, 
heir also to the English monarchy ; and ever since the 
^vemment of both nations has continued to flow in one 
undivided channel. 

This great and important conquest being achieved^ 
paved the way for one of still more importance, though 
not attended with such permanent consequences. Alex- 
ander III. king of Scotland, had been killed by a fall 
from his horse, leaving only Margaret, his grand-daugh* 

A.D. ter, heir to the crown, who died some time after. 

1S91« The death of this princess produced a most arw 
dent dispute about the succession to the Scotish throne^ 
which was claimed by no less than twelve competitors. 
That nation being thus divided into as many factions as 
there were pretenders, the guardians of the realm would 
not undertake to decide a dispute of so ^luch conse- 
quence. The nobility of the country were no less di* 
vided in their opinions ; and, after long debates, they at 
last unanimously agreed to refer the contest to the de» 
termination of the king of England. The claims of all 
the candidates were reduced to three, who were the de- 
scendants of the earl of Huntingdon by three daughters; 
John Hastings, who claimed in right of his mother, as 
one of the co*heiresses of the crown ; John Baliol, wha 
allied his right, as being descended from the eldest 
daughter^ who was his grand-mother; and Robert Bmo^ 
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who was the actual son of the second daughter. In 
this contest, whkh was referred to Edward^ he pre* 
tended to wish for the utmost degree of deliberation ; 
and although he had long formed his resolution, yet he 
ordered all inquiries to be made on the subject, that he 
might be master of the arguments that could be ad* 
vanced on any side of the question. In this research^ 
he soon discovered that some passages in old chronicles 
might be produced to favour his own secret inclinations ; 
and, without farther delay, instead of admitting the 
<^ms of the competitors, he boldly urged his own ; 
and, to second his pretensions, advanced with a formida* 
ble army to the frontiers of the kingdom. 

The Scotish barons were thunderstruck at these 
unexpected pretensions ; and though they felt extreme 
indignation at his procedure, yet they resolved to obey 
his summons to meet at the castle of Norham, a place 
situated on the southern banks of the Tweed, where he 
convened the parliament of that country. He there 
produced the proofs of his superiority, which he alleged 
were unquestionable, and desired their concurrence with 
his claims; at the same time advising them to use 
deliberation, and to examine all his allegations with 
impartial justice^ To a proposal that appeared in itself 
so unreasonable, no immediate answer could be given ; 
for, where all is defective, it is not easy to submit to 
the combating a part : the barons, therefore, continued 
silent; and Edward,' interpreting this for a consent^ 
addressed himself to the severed competitors to the 
crown ; and previous to his appointing one of them as 
his vassal, he required their acknowledgement of his 
superiority. He naturally concluded that none of them 
would ventufe to disoUige the man who was tmani-* 
mously appointed to be the arbitrator of his pretensions. 
Nor was he deceived ; he found them all equally obse* 
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quious on this occasion. Robert Bruce was the first 
who made the acknowledgement, and the rest quickly 
followed his example. Edward being thus become the 
superior of the kingdom, undertook next to consider 
which candidate was the fittest to be appointed under 
him ; or it may be, as they appeared all indifferent to 
him, which had the justest claim. In order to give this 
deliberation the appearance of impartiality, a hundred 
commissioners were appointed; forty of the number 
were chosen by the candidates who were in the interests 
of John Baliol ; forty, by those in the interests of Robert 
Bruce ; and twenty, by Edward himself. Having thus 
fitted matters to his satisfaction, he left the commis- 
sioners to sit at Berwick ; and went southwai^d, to free 
their deliberations from all shadow of restraint. The 
subject of the dispute ultimately rested in this question : , 
Whether Baliol, who was descended from the elder 
sister, but farther removed by one degree, was to be 
preferred before Bruce, who was actually the younger 
sister's son ? The rights of inheritance, as at present 
generally practised over Europe, were even at that time 
pretty well ascertained ; and not only the commissioners, 
but many of the best lawyers of the age, concurred in 
affirming Baliol's superior claim. Edward, therefore, 
pronounced sentence in his favour ; and that candidate 
upon renewing his oath of fealty to England, was put in 
possession of the Scotish kingdom, and all its fortresses, 
which had been previously put into the hands of the 
king of England. 

Baliol being thus placed upon the throne, less as a 
king than as a vassal, Edward's first step was sufficient 
to convince the Scots of his intentions to stretch the 
prerogative to the utmost. Instead of gradually accus« 
toming them to bear the English yoke, and of sliding 
his new power upon them by slow and imperceptible 
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degrees, he began at once to give them notice of his 
intentions. A nierchant of Gascony had presented a 
petition to him, importing that Alexander, the late king 
of Scotland, was indebted to him in a large sum, which 
was still unpaid, notwithstanding all his solicitations to 
Baliol, the present king, for payment. Edward eagerly 
embraced this opportunity of exercising his new right, 
and summoned the king of Scotland to appear at West- 
minster, to answer in person the merchant's complaint. 
Upon subjects equally trivial he sent six requisitions, at 
different times, in one year; so that the poor Scotish 
king soon perceived that he was possessed of the name 
only, but not the authority of a sovereign. Willing, 
therefore, to shake off the yoke of so trouble- a.d. 
some a master, Baliol revolted, and procured the 1295. 
pope's absolution from his former oaths of homage. To 
strengthen his hands still more, he entered into a secret 
treaty with Philip, king of France, which was the com- 
mencement of an union between these two nations, that, 
for so many succeeding ages, was pernicious to the in- 
terests of England. To confirm this alliance, the king 
of Scotland stipulated a marriage between his eldest 
son and the daughter of Philip de Valois. 

Edward, to whom^ these transactiojis were no secret, 
endeavoured to ward the threatened blow, by being the 
first aggressor; and accordingly summoned John to 
perform the duty of a vassal, and to send him a supply 
of forces against an invasion from France, with which 
state he had for some time been at variance. He also 
summoned him to surrender some of his principal forts, 
and to appear at a parliament which was held at New- 
castle. None of these commands, as he well foresaw, 
being complied with, he resolved to enforce obedi- a. d. 
ence by marching a body of thirty thousand foot, 1S96. 
and four thousand horse, into the heart of the kingdom 
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i^ Scotland. As the Scotish nation had little reliance op 
the vigour or the courage of their king, they had assigned 
him a council of twelve noblemen U> assist, or, more jhto- 
perlf speaking, to superintend his proceedings. They 
raised an army of forty thousand men for the present 
emergency, aqd marched them to the frontiers, whidi 
Edward was now (MrepsMing to attack. But some of the 
most considerable of the Scotish nobility, among whom 
were Robert Bruce and his son, endeavoured to ingra- 
tiate themselves with Edward by an early submission, 
which served not a little to intimidate those who still 
adhered to their king. The progress, therefore, of the 
English arms was extremely rapid ; Berwick wa.s taken 
by assault, sir William Douglas, the governor, made pri- 
soner, and a garrison Qf seven thousand men put to the 
jword. Elated by these advantages, Edward dispatched 
caxil Warrenne, with ten thousand men, to lay siege to 
Dunbar; and the Scots, sensible of the imp(H*tance of 
that place, advanced with their whole army, under the 
command of the earls of Mar, Buchan, and Lenox, to 
relieve it. Although the superiority of number was 
greatly on their side, yet courage and discipline were 
entirely on that of the English. The conflict was of 
abort continuance; the Scots were soon thrown into 
confusion, and fifteen thousand of their men were slain. 
The castle of Dunbar, with all its garrison, surrendered 
the day following ; and Edwai'd, who was now come up 
with the main body of his army, led them onward into 
the country to certain conquest. The castles of the 
greatest strength and importance opened their gates to 
^im almost without resistance ; and the whole southern 
jmrt of the country acknowledged the conqueror. The 
northern parts were not so easily reduced, being de- 
fend^ by the inaccessible mountains and intricate fo- 
j^ests that deformed the face of that country. To make 
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iimssX master of this part of the kingdom^ Edward 
xemforced his army with numbers of men levied in Ire** 
land and Wales, who, being used to thb Idnd of desul-* 
toiy war, were best qualified to seek or pursue the la-^ 
texkt enemj. But Baliol made these preparations unne» 
oessary ; he found that a ready submission was more- 
safe and easy than a fierce resistance drawn out among^ 
mountainous deserts, which might be rendered still 
!more dreadful by famine. He hastened^ therefore, to^ 
make his peace with the victor, and expressed the 
deepest repentance for his former disloyalty. To satisfy 
him still farther, he made a solemn resignation of the 
crown into his hands ; and the whole kingdom ^oon^ 
after followed his example. Edward, thus master of the 
kingdom, took every precaution to secure his tjitle, and 
to abolish those distinctions which might be apt to ke^ 
the nation in its former independence. 

He carefully destroyed all records and monuments of 
antiquity that inspired the people with national pride«. 
He carried away a stone, which the traditions of the 
Tulgar pretended to have been Jacob's pillow, on which 
all their kings were seated when they were anointed* 
This, the ancient tradition had assured them, was the 
mark of their government, and wherever it was placed 
their command was always to follow. The great seal 
of Baliol was broken : and that unhappy monarch him- 
self, was carried as a prisoner to London, and committed 
to custody in the Tower, Two years afterwards he was 
restored to his liberty, and banished to France, where 
he died in a private station, without making any farther 
attempts to reinstate himself upon the throne ; happier 
perhaps in privacy than if he had been gratified in the 
pursuits of ambition. 

The cessation which was given to Edward by those 
successes, in his insular dominions, induced him to turn 
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his ambition to the continent, where he expected to re* 
cover a part of those territories that had been usurped 
from his crown during the imbecflity of his predeces- 
sors. There had. been a rupture with France some time 
before, upon a very trifling occasion. A Norman and 
English ship met oflF the coast, near Bayonne, and hav- 
ing both occasion to draw water from the same spring, 
there happened a quarrel for the preference. This 
scuffle, in which a Norman was slain, produced a com- 
plaint to the king of France, who desired the complain- 
ant to take his own revenge, and not bring such matters 
before him. This the Normans did shortly after ; for, 
seizing the crew of a ship in the Channel, they hanged a 
part of the number, tog^ether with some dogs, in the pre- 
sence of all their companions. This produced a reta- 
liation from the English cinque-ports ; and the animo- 
sity of the merchants on both sides being wrought up to 
fury, the sea became a scene of piracy and murder. No 
quarter was given on either side ; the mariners were de». 
stroyed by hundreds ; and at last the affair became too 
serious for the sovereigns of either side to continue any 
longer unconcerned spectators. Some ineffectual over- 
tures were made for an accommodation ; but Edward, 
seeing that it was likely to come to an open rupture^ 
gave orders for having his territory of Guienne, upon 
the continent, put into a posture of defence. Nor 
was he remiss in making treaties with several neigh- 
bouring princes, whose assistance he purchased, though 
greatly to the diminution of his scanty revenues. He 
even sent an army, collected in England from the jails> 
which had been filled in the former reign with robbers, 
who were now made serviceable to the state. These, 
though at first successful, under the command of John 
de Bretagne, earl of Richmond, were soon repulsed by 
the French army, under the command of Charles, brother 
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to the king of France. Tet it was liot easy to discour- 
age Edward from any favourite pursuit. He renewed 
his attempts upon Guienne, and sent thither an army of 
seven thousand men, under the command of his brother^ 
the earl of Lancaster. That prince gained, at firsts 
some advantages over the French at Bourdeaux ; but 
he was soon after seized with a distemper, of which he 
dkd at Bayonne. 

The king, finding his attempts upon that quarter un* 
successful, resolved to attaql: France upon an- a. d* 
other, where he hoped that kingdom would be 1297. 
more vulnerable. He formed an alliance with John^ earl 
of Holland, by giving him hid daughter Elizabeth in mar- 
riage ; and also with Guy, earl of Flanders, whose as- 
sistance he procured for the stipulated sum of seventy- 
five thousand pounds. From these assistances he en- 
tertained hopes of being once more able to recover his 
hereditary dominions; and he accordingly set himself 
earnestly about providing money for such an arduous 
undertaking. This was not obtained without thegreatest 
struggles with his clergy and the people : so that when 
he came to take the field in Flanders, at the head of an 
army of fifty thousand men, the proper season of action 
was lost ; wherefore the king of France and he were glad 
to come to an accommodation^ by which they agreed to 
submit their differences to the arbitration of the pope. 
By this mediation it was agreed between them, that 
their union should be cemented with a double marriage, 
~*that of Edward with Margaret, Philip^s sister ; and 
that of the prince of Wales with Isabella^ the French 
monarch's daughter. Philip was prevailed on to restore 
Guienne to the English. He agreed also to abandon 
the king of Scotland, upon condition that Edward should 
in like manner neglect the earl of Flanders. Thus, 
afler a very expensive war^ the two monarchs were 
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obliged to sit down just where they began ; and, in« 
stead of making preparations against each other, they 
resolved to turn the weight of thegr power upon, theiir 
weaker neighbours. 
. But though this expedition was thus fruitlessly termi- 
nated, yet the expenses which were requisite for fitting 
it out were not only burthensome to the king^ but even, 
in the event, threatened to shake him on his throne. In 
order at first to set the great machine, in movement, he 
raised considerable supplies by means of his parlia-, 
ment ; and that august body was then first modeled by 
him into the form in which it continues to this day. As 
a great part of the property of the kingdom^ was now, 
by the introduction' of commerce and the improvement 
of agriculture^ transferred from the barons to the lower 
classes of the people, so their consent was thought ne^ 
cessary for raising any considerable supplies* For thi» 
ireason he issued wdts^to the skerifTs^. enjoining them to 
send to parliament^ along with two knights of the shire 
(as in the fi)rmer reigxt)^ two deputies from each bo- 
rough within their county, provided with sufficient pow- 
ers from their constituents to grant such demands as 
they should think reasonable for the .safety of the state. 
The charges^ of these deputies were to be borne by the 
borough which sent them ; and so far were they from 
considering their deputation as an honour, that nothing, 
eould be more displeasing to any borough than to be 
thus obliged to send a deputy, or to any individual 
than to be thus chosen. However^ the authority of 
these comttioners increased by time. Their union gave 
them weight; and it became customary among them, 
ia i^stum for the supplies which they granted^ to prefec 
petitions to the crown for the redress o£ those grievanoea 
undfer which thfiy supposed tiboe nation to lahouv. The 
iBors the king's necessities iacreasedy the more he found 
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it expedient to give them an early redress, till from re- 
questing the cemmons proceeded to requiring; and, 
having all the property of the ndiion, thej by degrees 
began to be possessed of the power. Such was the 
eonstitution of that parliament to which Edward appli* 
ed for assistance against France. He obtained from 
the barons and knights a grant of the twelfth of their 
moveables ; from the boroughs an eighth ; and fromi 
the clergy he resolved to exact a fifth ; but he there 
found an unexpected resistance. This body of men, 
who had already felt the weight of his necessities, re- 
solved to avail themselves of any pretext rather than 
thus submit to such a heavy and disproportioned impo- 
sition. The pope had some time before issued a bull, 
prohibiting the clergy from paying taxes to any tem- 
poral prince, without permission from the see of Rome ; 
and those of England now pleaded conscience, in re^ 
fusing to comply with the king's demand. They al* 
leged, that they owed obedience to two sovereigns, a 
spiritual and a temporal ; but that their eternal happi- 
ness bound them to obey one, while only their worMly 
safety fed them to acknowledge the commands of the 
other. Edward was somewhat mortified at their re- 
fusal, but employed their own arguments with great 
ft»ce against them. He refused them his temporal pro- 
tection, and ordered hfa judges to receive no cause 
brought before them by the clergy, but to hear and de** 
cide all causes in which they were defendants ; to da 
^every man justice against them ; and to deny^ them jus- 
tice even under the greatest itijury. 

In this outlawed situation they suffered numbeifess 
hardships from every ruffian, whife the king^s officers re- 
Hiained unconcerned spectators of the ravages commit- 
ted upon them, without incurring the hatred of oppres- 
me or vindictive crueity. Whenever the clergy ventured 
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mAioHf which had been conquered some -time before with 
so much ease, still discovered a spirit of independence^ 
that no severity could restrain, nor defeats subdue. 
The earl Warrenne had been left justiciary in that 
kingdom ; and his prudence and moderation were equal 
to his valour. He therefore protected the people with 
liis justice, as he had subdued them by his arms : but 
being oUiged^ by the bad state of his health, to leave 
that kingdom, he left the administration in the hands 
^f two very improper ministers ; the one, whose name 
was Ormesby, was rigorous and cruel ; the other, called 
Cressinghaniy was avaricious and mean. Under such 
an administration little stability could be expected; 
and their injustice soon drove this distressed people 
into open rebellion. A few of those who had fled into 
the most inaccessible mountains from the arms of Ed- 
ward, took this opportunity to pour down and strike 
fer ireedom. They were headed by William Wallace;, 
so celebrated in Scottish story, the younger son of a 
gentleman who lived in the western part of the king- 
dom. He was a man of gigantic stature, incredible 
strengtiiy and .amazing intrepidity ; eagerly desirous of 
independence, and possessed with the most disinterested 
j^irit of patriotism. To this man had resorted all 
those who were obnoxious to the English government ; 
the {H^ud, the bold, th^ ci:iminal, and the ambitious. 
These, bred among dangers and hardships themselves, 
4X>uld not forbear admiring in their leader a degree of 
patience^ under fatigue and famine, which they sup- 
posed beyond the power of human nature to endure ; 
he soon, therefore, became the principal otgect of their 
affection and their esteem. His first exploits were con- 
fined to petty ravages and occasional attacks upon the 
JSnglish. As his forces increased, his efforts became 
mox^ fiwmidaUe ; every, day. brought accounts of his 
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great actions ; his party was joined first by the desperate^ 
and then by the enterprising' ; at last, all who loved 
their country came to take siielter under his protection^ 
Thus reinforced, he formed a plan of surprising Ormes- 
by, the unworthy English minister, who resided at Scone ; 
but though this tyrant escaped the meditated irruption, 
yet his effects served to recompense the insurgents. 
From this time, the Scots began to grow too powerful 
for the English that were appointed to govern them ; 
many of their principal barons joined the insurgents j 
sir William Douglas was among the foremost openly to 
avow his attachment; while Robert Bruce secretly 
favoured and promoted the cause. To oppose this 
unexpected insurrection, earl Warrenne collected an 
army of forty thousand men in the north of England^ 
and prepared to attack the Scots, who had by this 
time crossed the borders, and had begun to ravage the 
country. He suddenly entered Ann^ndale, and came 
up with the enemy at Irvine, where he surprised their 
forces, who, being inferior in number, capitulated, and 
promised to give hostages for their future fidelity. 
Most of the nobility renewed their oaths, and joined 
the English army with reluctance, waiting a more fa- 
Toorable occasion for vindicating their freedom. Wal- 
lace alone disdained submission ; but, with his faithful 
followers, marched northwards, with a "ftill intention to 
protract the hour of slavery a^ long as he could. In 
the mean time Warremie advanced in the pursuit, and 
oivertook him, where he was advantageous^ posted, in 
the neighbourhood of Stirling, on the other side of the 
river Forth. The earl, perceiving the favourable gretmft 
he had chosen, was for declining the engagement ; Itiwft 
bring pressed by Cresangham, a proud man, whose 
private revenge operated over his judgment, the old 
eori was at last obliged f o tHs^mply, and h^ pass^ wer 
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a part of his army to begin the attack. Wallace, 
allowing such numbers of the English to get over as 
he thought himself superior to, boldly advanced upon 
them before they were completely formed, and put them' 
entirely to the rout. Part were pursued into the river 
that lay in the rear, and the rest were cut to pieces. 
Among the slain was Cressingham himself, whose me- 
mory was so extremely odious to the Scots, that they 
flayed his dead body, and made saddles of his skin. 
The earl retired with the remains of his army to Ber- 
wick, while his pursufsrs took such castles as were but 
ill provided for a siege. Wallace returned into Scot- 
land, after having thus, for a time, saved his country : 
laden with an immense plunder, with which he for a 
while dispelled tlte prospect of famine that seemed to 
threaten the nation. 
A. D. Edward, who was in Flanders while these 
1298. misfortunes happened in England, hastened back 
with impatience to restore his authority, and secure ^ 
his former conquests. As the discontents of the people 
were not yet entirely appeased, he took every popular 
measure that he thought would give them satisfaction. 
He restored to the citizens of London the power of 
electing their own magistrates, of which they had 
been deprived in the latter part of his father's reign. 
He ordered strict inquiries to be made concerning 
the quantity of com which he had arbitrarily seized 
for the use of his armies, as if he intended to pay the 
value to the owners. Thus having appeased, if not 
satisfied, all x:omplaints, he levied the whole force of his 
dominions; and, at the head of a hundred thousand 
men, he directed his march to the north, fully resolved 
to take vengeance upon the Scots for their late de* 
fection. 

It may easily be supposed that the Scots, even 
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if united, were ill able to resist such an army, com« 
manded by such a king ; but their own mutual dissen* 
sions served to render them still more unequal to the 
contest^ and to prepare Edward's way to an easy tri* 
umph. The Scots were headed by three commanders, 
who each claimed an equal .share of authority; these 
were the steward of Scotland, Comyn of Badenoch, 
and William Wallace, who offered to give up his com- 
mand, but whose party refused to follow any other 
leader. The Scotish army was posted at Falkirk, and 
there proposed to abide the assault of the Englishr 
They were drawn up in three separate divisions, each 
forming a compfete body of pikemen, and the in- 
tervals filled up with archers. Their horses were 
placed in the rear, and their front was secured with 
palisades. 

Edward, though he saw that the advantage of situa- 
tion was against him, little regarded such a superiority, 
confident of his skill and his numbers ; wherefore, divid- 
ing his forces also into three bodies, he led them to the 
attack. Just as he advanced at the head of his troops, 
the Scots set up such a shout, that the horse upon 
which the king rode took fright, threw and afterwards 
kicked him on the ribs as he lay oti the ground ; but 
^e intrepid monarch, though sorely bruised with his 
fall, quickly mounted again with his usual alacrity, and 
ordered the Welch troops to begin the attack. These 
made but a feeble resbtance against the Scots, who 
fought with determined valour ; but Edward, seeing 
them begin to decline, advanced in person at the head 
of another battalion ; and, having pulled up the pali-^ 
sades, charged the enemy with such impetuosity, that 
they were no longer able to resist. In this distress, 
Wallace did all that lay in the power of man to sustain 
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of spectators, nrho flocked to see a man that had often 
filled the country with consternation. On the day after 
his arrival he was brought to his trial as a traitor, at 
Westminster-hall, where he was placed upon a high 
chair, and crowned with laurel in derision. Being ac- 
cused of various imputed crimes, he pleaded Not guiltyv 
and refused to own the jurisdiction of the court, affirm- 
ing that it was equally unjust and absurd to charge him 
with treason against a prince whose title he had never 
acknowledged ; and that, as he was born under the laws 
of another country, it was cruel to try him by those to 
which he was a stranger. The judges disregarded his 
defence; for, considering Edward as the immediate 
sovereign of Scotland, they found him guilty of high- 
treason, and condemned him to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered; the usual punishment for such offences. 
This sentence was executed with the most rigorous 
punctuality ; and his head and quarters were exposed 
in the chief cities of England. Such was the wretched 
end of a brave man, who had, through a course of many 
years, with signal perseverance and conduct, defended 
his native country against an unjust invader. 

Robert Bruce, earl of Carrick* was among those on 
whom the cruel fate of Wallace had made the deepest 
impression. This nobleman, whose father was one of 
the competitoi*s for the crown, and whose claims were 
still secretly pursued, was now in the English army* 
He never was sincerely attached to the English monarch, 
whom he was in some measure compelled to follow; 
and an interview with Wallace, some time before that 
champion was taken, confirmed him in his resolution 
to set his country free. But, not being young, he 
was obliged to give up the flattering ambition of being 
the deliverer of his people, and to leave it in charge to 
his son, whose name was Robert Bruce also, and who 
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Teoeived the project with ardour. This young noble- 
man was brave, active, and prudent ; and a favourable 
conjuncture of circumstances seemed to conspire with 
his aims. John Baliol, whom Edward had dethroned 
and banished into France, bad lately died in that coun- 
try ; his only son was a prisoner ; and no one appeared 
to dispute the pretensions of young Robert, except Co- 
myn, who was regent of the kingdom ; and he also was 
soon after brought over to second his interests. He there- 
fore resolved upon freeing his country from the English 
yoke ; and although he attended the court of Edward, 
yet he began to make secret preparations for his in- 
tended revolt* Edward, who had been informed not 
only of his intentions, but of his actual engagements, 
contented himself with setting spies round him to watch 
his conduct, and ordered all his motions to be strictly 
observed. Bruce was still busily employed in his en- 
deavours, unconscious of being suspected, or even of 
having guards set upon his conduct ; but he was taught 
to understand his danger, from a present sent him, by a 
young nobleman of his acquaintance, of a pair of gilt 
spurs and a purse of gold. This he considered as a 
warning to make his escape ; which he did by ordering 
his horses to be shod with their shoes turned backwards, 
to prevent his being tracked in the snow, which had 
then fallen. 

His dispatch was then considered as very a. d. 
great ; having travelled from London to Loch- 1306. 
maben, which is near four hundred miles, in seven days* 
Comyn^ who had in the beginning concurred in his 
schemes, was privately known to have communicated 
the whole to Edward; and Bruce resolved, in the 
first place, to take vengeance upon him for his perfidy. 
Hearing that he was then at Dumfries, he went thither, 
And, meeting him in the cloisters of a monastery be» 
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IcxBghig to the Grey. Friars^ reproached hiea in serisie 
tenas with hi» treachery; and, drawing his swovd^ 
instantly plunged it in his breast. Sir Thomas Kirk- 
paitiiek,. one of Bruce's friends, .asking him soon after 
if the traitor was slain, and Bruce answering that he 
heUeved so, '' What ! " replied the othop, " only belief? 
I will secure him;" and, while Comyn was receiving 
abscdution at the altar, he stabbed him to the heart. 
It is a disagreeable r^bction, that actioas be^un in tfab 
manner should, neverthdess^ terminate in success 
. Bruce had by this action not only rendered himsdf 
the object of Edward's resentment, but inrdved all hia, 
party in the same guilL . They had now no resource left 
but to confirm by desperate vakiur what they had began 
in cruelty ; and they soon expelled such of the English 
forces as had fixed themselves in the kingdom. Bruce 
was solemnly crowned king by the bishop of St. An- 
drew's, in the abbey of Scone ; and numbers flocked to 
his standard, resolved to confirm Ins pretensions. Thus, 
after twice conquering the kingdom, and as often par* 
doning the delinquents ; after having spread his victories 
in every quarter of the country, and received the most 
humble submissions, the old king saw that his whole wcffk 
was to begin afire^, and that nothing but the final de- 
struction of the inhabitants could give him assurance of 
tranquillity. But no difficulties could repress the ardent 
spirit of this monarch; who, though now verging towards 
his decline, yet resolved to strike the parting Uow, and 
to make the Scots once more tremble at his appearance. 
He vowed revenge against the whole nation ; and aver- 
red, that nothing but reducing them to the completesi 
bood£^ could satisfy his resentment. He summoned 
his prelates, nobility, and aU who hekl by knight^s ser-^ 
vice, to meet him at Ciuiisle, which was appointed as 
the general rendezvoua; and in the mean time he de* 



taclied a body of foFces* before him inta Scotkind, mideir 
the coHimand of Aymar de Valence, who began the 
threatened infliction by a conaplete victory over Brocej 
near Methuen, in Perthshire. That warlike gooii- 
mander fou^t with great obstinacy; be was tbiiee 
dismounted trcaxk his horse in the action, and as ofiten 
itecovered r but at last he was obliged to fly, and take 
shelter, with a few followers, in the Western Isles. The 
earl of Athpl, sir Simon Fraser, and sir Christopher 
Seton, who* had been taken prisoners, were execated aa 
traitors on the spot. Immediately afiber this dreadful 
blow> the resentful king himself appeared in person, 
entering Scotland with his army divided into two 
parts, and expecting to find, in the opposition of the 
people, a pretext for punishing them. But this brave 
prince, who was never cruel but from motives of policy, 
could not punish the poor submitting natives who made 
no resistance. His anger was disappointed in thenr 
humiliation; and he was ashamed to exterminate those 
who only opposed patience to his indignation. It was 
chiefly upon the nobles of the country that the weight 
of his resentment fell. The sifter of Bruce, and the 
countess of Buchan, were shut up in wooden cages, andi 
hung over the battlements of a fortress ; and his twa 
brothers fell by the hands of the executioner. The 
ohatinacy of this commsmder served to inflame the kit^s 
resentments He still continued to excite fresh coniff- 
motions in the Highlands; and, though often overcome^ 
persisted in seemingly fruitless exposition. Edward,; 
therefore, at last resolved to give no quarter ; and at the 
head of a great army entered Scotlaady whence he had 
lately retreated, with a determinatian g£ extii^ating the 
whole body of those insurgents who seemed so io^plai- 
caUy averse to his goverum^at. Nothing lay before the 
refractory Seots^ but prospects of the mosA speedy and 
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terrible vengeance ; while neither their valour nor their 
mountains were found to afford them any permanent 
protection. But Edwai-d's death put an end to their 
apprehensions, and rescued their countrjr from total 
subjection. He sickened and died near Carlisle of a 

dsentery ; enjoining his son, with his last breath, to 
prosecute the enterprise, and never to desist till he had 

July 7, finally subdued the kingdom. He expired in 
1S07. the sixty-ninth year of his age and the thirty- 
fifth of his reign, after having added more to the solid 
interests of the kingdom than any of those who went 
before or have succeeded him, except Henry the Seventh. 
He was a promoter of the happiness of the people ; and 
seldom attempted to exert any arbitrary stretch of 
power, but with a prospect of increasing the welfare of 
his subjects. He was of a very majestic appearance, 
tall in stature^ of regular features, with keen piercing 
black eyes, and an aspect that commanded reverence 
and esteem. His constitution was robust, his strength 
and dexterity unequalled, and his shape agreeable, except 
from the extreme length and thinness of his legs, whence 
he had the appellation of Lpngshanks. He seemed 
to have united all those advantages which in that age 
might be considered as true glory. He gained renown 
by his piety in the Holy Land ; he fixed the limits of 
justice at home ; he confirmed the rights of the people ; 
he was the most expert at martial exercises of any man 
in the kingdom ; and was allowed to be a conqueror, by 
his success over the kingdom of Scotland. Succeeding 
times have, with great justice, questioned the merit of 
some of these claims ; but none can deny him compara- 
tive excellence, if they look upon the majority of those 
princes who either went before or have succeeded. Ed- 
ward, by his first wife Eleanor of Castile, had four sons 
and ten daughters ; of the last, five died young ; of the 
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former^ Edward the Second alone^ his heir and sue* 
cessor, survived him. 

If we turn to the state of the people during his ad 
ministration^ we shall find that England acquired not 
only great power, but great hafitiness, und^ his pro-^ 
tection. The barons, who might, during this period, be 
considered as a junto of petty tyrants, ready to cry out 
for liberty which they alone were to share, were kept 
undei;; and their combinations were but feeble and ill 
supported. The monardi was in some measure abso- 
lute, though he was prudent enough not to exert his 
power. He was severe, indeed ; and some people tax^ 
this severity as a stain upon his memory ; but let it be 
remembared that he was the first who began to distri-^ 
bute indiscriminate justice. Before his time, the feopL^ 
who rose in insurrections were punished in the most 
cruel manner by the sword or gibbet ; while at the same 
time the nobility, who were really guilty, were treated 
with a degree of lenity which encouraged then to firesk 
insiurrections. But what gave Edward's reign a true 
value with posterity, was the ctegreeof power which the 
people began to ^assume during this period. The kiqg 
considered the deigjr and barons in sc«ne measure m 
rivals ; and, to weaken their &»ce, he never attempted 
to control the slow but certain advances oiade by the 
people which m time entirely destroyed the power of 
tbe onct and divided the authority of the other* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

EbWard IL surnamed of Caernarvon* 
A. D. 1807— 1327- 

The pleasure which the people generally feel at the 
accession of a new prince, effaces their sorrow for ihe 
deceased ; the faults of the one are known and hated, 
while the other, from novelty, receives imputed merit* 
Much, therefore, was expected from the young prince ; 
and all orders hastened to take the oath of allegiance 
to him. He was now in the twenty-third year of his 
age, of an agreeable figure, of a mild harmless disposi*^ 
tion, and apparently addicted to few vices. But he 
soon gave symptoms of his unfitness to succeed so great 
a monarch as his father : he was rather fond of the 
enjoyment of his power than of securing it ; and, lulled 
by the flattery of his courtiers, he thought he had done 
enough for glory when he had accepted the crown^ 
Instead, therefore, of prosecuting the war against Scot-^ 
land, according to the injunctions he had received froni 
> as dying father, he took no steps to check the progress 
of Bruce ; his march into that country being rather a 
procession of pageantry than a warlike expedition. 
Bruce, no longer dreading a great <?onqueror in the field, 
boldly issued from his retreats, and even obtained a con- 
siderable advantage over Aymar de Valence, who com- 
manded the English forces. Young Edward looked 
tamely on, and, instead of repressing the enemy, endea- 
voured to come to an accommodation. The English 
barons, who had been kept under during the preceding 
jreign, now saw that the sceptre was fallen into such 
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feeble hands, that they might re-assert their former in* 
dependency with impunity. 

To confirm the inauspicious conjectures that were 
abeady formed of this reign, Edward recalled one of his 
favourites, who had been banished during his father*^ 
reign, being accused of corrupting the prince's morals* 
The name of this much-loved youth was Peter Gaves- 
ton, the son of a Gascon knight^ who had been employed 
in the service of the late king. This young man soon 
insinuated himself into the affections of the prince, and, 
in fact, was adorned with every accomplishment of 
person and mind that was capable of creating affectioni ; 
but he was utterly destitute of those qualities of heart 
and understanding that serve to procure esteem. He 
was beautiful, witty, brave^ and active; but then h^ 
was vicious, effeminate, debauched, and trifling. These 
were qualities entirely adapted to the taste of the young 
monarch, and such as he could not think of living with- 
<Hit. He therefore took Gaveston into his particular 
intimacy, and seemed to think no rewards equal to his 
deserts. Even before his arrival at court from exile^ 
he endowed him with the whole earldom of Cornwall^ 
which had lately fallen to the crown. He married him 
doon after to his own niece, and granted him a sum of 
two and thirty thousand pounds, which the late king 
had reserved for the maintenance of one hundred and 
forty knights, who had undertaken to carry his heart 
io Jerusalem. 

These accumulated favours did not fail to excite the 
jealousies and indignation of the barons ; and Gaveston 
^as no way solicitous to soften their resentment. Inr 
ioxicated with his power, he became haughty and over<* 
Clearing, He treated the English nobility^ from whom 
it Is probable he received marks of contempt, with scox^ 
japd derision. Whenever there was, to be a di^glaj of 
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pomp or magnificence, he was sure to eclipse aU others; 
and he not only mortified his rivals by his superior 
splendour, but by his superior insolence. 

The barons were soon after still more provoked to 
see this presumptuous favourite appointed guardian of 

A. D. the realm, during a journey which the king was 

1808. obliged to make to Paris to espouse the princess 
Isabella, to whom he had been long since betrothed. 
They were not remiss, therefore, upon the arrival of 
this princess, who was imperious and intriguing, to 
make her of their party, and to direct her animosity 
against Gaveston ; which, to do him justice, he took 
little care to avoid. A conspiracy was soon formed 
against him, at the head of which queen Isabella, and 
the earl of Lancaster, -a nobleman of great power, were 
associated; They bound themselves by oath to expel 
Gaveston, and began to throw off all reverence for the 
royal authority, whidh they saw wholly in the posses- 
sion of this overgrown favourite. At length, the king 
found himself obliged to submit to their united clamour ; 
and he sent Gaveston out of the kingdom by appointing 
him lord-lieutenant of ^Ireland. But this compliance 
was of short duration : the weak monarch, long ha- 
bituated to his favourite, could not live without him; 
and having obtained the pope's consent for the release 
of Gaveston from the obligation of an oath which he 
^lad taken never to return to England, he recalled the 
obnoxious minion, and even went down to Chester to 

A.D. receive him on his first landing from Ireland. 

1309. A parlkiment was soon after assemUed^ whare 
the king had influence sufficient to have his late condMit 
approved; and this served only to increase his rididi»> 
Ions affection, and to render Gaveston still wore odious* 
"^^is inMuated creature hhnself, forgetting his past 
tnisfbituneisi, and unmindful of future dangw, wmm&i 
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Ids former ostentation and insolence, and made himsdf 
every day some new enemy. 

It was easy to perceive that a combination of the 
nobles, while the queen secretly assisted their designs, 
would be too powerful against the efforts of a weak 
king and a vain favourite. They were resolved upon 
the fall of Gaveston, even though Edward himself 
should be involved in the same ruin* They soon there- 
fore assembled in a tumultuary parliament, contrary to 
the king's express command, attended with a numerous 
retinue of armed followers, and began theii* first usur- 
pation by giving laws to the king. They March 16, 
compelled him to sign a commission, by 1310. 
which the whole authority of government was to be 
delegated to twelve persons, to be chosen by them- 
selves. These were to have the government of the 
kingdom, and the regulation of the king's household. 
They were to enact ordinances for the good of the 
state, and the honour of the king ; and their commis- 
sions were to continue for a year and a half. Many of 
their ordinances were accordingly put in force; and 
some of them appeared for the advantage of a.d. 
the nation ; such as the requiring that the she- 1311. 
riffs should be men of property ; the prohibiting the 
adulteration of the coin ; the excluding foreigners from 
farming the revenues ; and the revoking all the late 
exorbitant grants of the crown. All these the king, 
who saw himself entirely stripped of his power, could 
very patiently submit to ; but when he learned that Ga« 
veston was to be banished for ever from his dominions, 
he no longer was master of his temper ; but removing to 
York, where he was at a small distance from the im^ 
mediate terror of the confederated power, he instantly 
invited Gaveston back from Flanders, whither the barons 
Bad banished him ; and declaring his punishment and 
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sentence to be illegal, he openly reinstated him in all his 
A. D. former splendours. This was sufficient to spread 
1312. an alarm over the whole kingdom ; the great 
barons flew to arms ; the earl of Lancaster put himself 
at the head of this irresistible confederacy; Guy, earl of 
Warwick, entered into it with fury ; the earl of Here- 
ford, the earl of Pembroke, and earl Warrenne, em* 
braced the same cause ; — whilst the archbishop of Can- 
terbury brought over the majority of the ecclesiastics^ 
and consequently of the people. The unhappy Ed- 
ward, instead of attempting to make resistance, sought 
only for safety : ever happy in the company of his 
favourite, he embarked at Tynemouth, and sailed with 
him to the castle of Scarborough, where he left Gaves- 
ton as in a place of safety ; and then went back to York 
himself, either to raise an army to oppose his enemies> 
or by his presence to allay their animosity. In the 
mean time Gaveston was besieged in Scarborough by 
the earl of Pembroke ; and had the garrison been suf- 
ficiently supplied with provisions, that place would have 
been impregnable. But Gaveston, sensible of the bad 
condition of the garrison, took the earliest opportu- 
nity to offer terms of capitulation. He stipulated, 
4hat he should remain in Pembroke's hands as a pri- 
soner for two months ; and that endeavours should be 
'vsed, in the mean time, for a general accommodation* 
But Pembroke had no intention that he should escape 
80 easily ; he ordered him to be conducted to the castle 
of Deddington, near Banbury, where, on pretence 
of other business, he left him with a feeble guard ; 
which the earl of Warwick having notice of, he attacked 
the castle in which the unfortunate Gaveston was con* 
fined, and quickly made himself master of his person. 
The earls of Lancaster, Hereford, and Arundel were 
«oon apprised of Warwick's success, and informed that 
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Ihfiir ccmmon enemy was now in custody at Warwick 
castle. Thither^ therefore^ they hastened with the ut-^ 
most expedition, to hold a consultation upon the &te 
of their prisoner. This was of no long continuance ; 
they unanimously resolved to put him to death as an 
enemy to the kingdom, and gave him no time to pre» 
pare for his execution. They instantly had him con* 
veyed to a place called Blacklow-hill, where a Welch 
executioner, provided for that purpose, severed the 
head from the body. There appeared a deeper spirit 
of cruelty now entering the nation than had been known 
in times of barbarism and ignorance. It is probable 
that the mutual slaughters committed by the Christiansr 
and Saracens upon each other, in the crusades, made 
the people familiar with blood, and taught Christians to 
butcher each other with the same alacrity with which 
they were seen to destroy infidels, to whom they seldom 
gave any quarter. 

The king at first seemed to feel all the resentment 
which so sensible an injury could produce ; but, equally 
weak in his attachment and his revenge, he was soon 
appeased, and granted the perpetrators a free pardon^ 
upon their making a show of submission and re- a.d. 
pentance. An apparent tranquillity was once 1313* 
more established among the contending parties; and 
that resentment which they had exercised upon each 
other, was now converted against the Scots, who were 
considered as the common enemy. A war had been 
declared some time before with this nation, in order to 
recover that authority over them which had been esta- 
bli3hed in the former reign^ and a truce was ^oon after 
concluded; but, the terms of it being ill observed on 
both sides, animosities were kindled afresh, and the 
whole military force of England was called out by the 
king, together with very large reinforcements, as weR 
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£rom the continrat as othar parts of the English domi* 
moDS. Edward's army amounted to a hundred thou* 
aand men; while Bruce, king of Scotland, could bring 
A.D. but a body of thirty thousand to oppose him. 
1314. Both armies met at a place called Bannockbum^ 
in the kingdom of Scotland, within two miles of Stir* 
ling; the one confident in numbers, the other relying 
wholly on its advantageous position. Bruce had a hill 
on his right flank, and a morass on his left ; with a 
nvulet in front, on the banks of which he had caused 
several deep pits to be dug, with sharp stakes driven 
into them, and the whole carefully concealed tram the 
Tiew of the enemy. The onset was made by the En- 
glish ; and a very furious engagement ensued between 
the cavalry on both sides. The fortune and intrepidity 
€ii Bruce gave the first turn to the day. He engaged 
ki. single combat with Henry de Bohun, a gentleman of 
the family of Hereford ; and at one stroke clove his 
skull with his battle*axe to the chin. So favourable a 
beginning was only interrupted by the night ; for, the 
iMittle being renewed at the dawn of the ensuing day, 
the English cavalry once more attempted to attack the 
Scotish army, but unexpectedly found themselves en- 
tangled among those pits which Bruce had previously 
»ade to receive them. The earl of Gloucester, the 
king's nephew, was overthrown and slain : this served 
to intimidate the whole English army ; and they were 
soon still more alarmed by the appearance of a fresh 
army, as they Supposed it to be, that was preparing, 
Jfirom a ne%hbouring height, to fall upon them in the 
Mar. This was only composed of waggoners and at- 
tendants upon the Scotish camp, who had been suppBed 
by the king with standards, and orde/ed to make as 
£>nnidable an appearance as they could. The strata- 
gem took effect: the English, intimidated by their 
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losses, and distracted by tbeir fears, began to % on all 
sides ; and, throwing away their arms, were pursued 
with great slaughter as far as Berwick. 

Edward himself narrowly escaped by flight to Dun-* 
bar, wliere he was received by the earl of M arche, and 
thence conveyed in safety by sea to Berwick. Thi» 
battle was decisive in favour of the Scots. It secured 
the independence of the crown of that kingdom ; and 
such was the influence of so great a defeat upon the 
minds of the English, that for some years after no supe^ 
liority of numbers could induce them to take the field 
against their formidable adversaries. 

Want of success is ever attended with want of autho- 
rity. The king, having not only suffered a defeat from 
the Scots, but also having been weakened by several ixt* 
surrections among the Welch and Irish, found his 
greatest afflictions still remaining in the turbulence and 
insolence of his subjects at home. The nobility, ever 
&ctious, now took the advantage of his feeble situation 
to depress his power, and re-establi§h their own. The 
earl of Lancaster, and those of his party, no sooner saw^ 
the unfortunate monarch return with disgrace, than 
they renewed their demands, and were reinstated in 
thdr former power of governing the kingdom. It was 
declared, that all offices should be filled from time to 
time by the votes of parliament ; which being influenced 
by the great barons, these effectually took all govern- 
ment into their own hands. Thus, from every fresh 
calamity which the state suffered, the barons acquired 
new power ; and their aims were not so much to repress 
the enemies of their country, as to foment new animo^ 
i^ties, and strengthen every foreign confederacy. 

A confirmed ^opposition generally produces an oppcK* 
ate combination. The king, finding himself thus stea- 
i^ counteracted by all his subjects, had no resource 
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but in another farourite, on whom he rqM)6ed all confi-^ 
dence, and from whose connexions he hoped for assist-* 
ance* The name of this new favourite was Hugh le 
Despenser, a young man of a noble English family, of 
some merit, and very engaging accomplishments. His^ 
father was a person of a much more estimable character 
than the son; he was venerable from his years, and 
respected through life for his wisdom, his valour, and 
his integrity. But these excellent qualities were all 
diminished and vilified, from the moment he and his son 
began to share the king's favour. The turbulent barons,, 
and Lancaster at their head, regarded them as rivaK- 
and taught the people to despise those accomplishments 
that only served to eclipse their own . The king, equally 
weak and unjust in his attachments, instead of profit- 
ing by the wisdom of his favourites, endeavoured to 
strengthen himself by their jwwer. For this purpose 
he married the young Spenser to his niece; settled upon 
him some very large possessions in the marches of 
Wales; and even dispossessed some lords unjustly of 
their estates, in order to accumulate them upon hia 
favourite. This was a pretext for which the king's 
enemies had been long seeking : the earls of Lancaster 
A.D. and Hereford flew to arms ; and the lords Aud- 
1321. ley and Amori, who had been dispossessed^ 
joined them with all their forces. Their fii-st measure 
was to require the king to dismiss or confine his favou* 
rite, the young Spenser ; menacing him, in case of a 
refusal, with a determination to obtain their wishes by 
force. This request was scarcely urged, when they 
began to show their resolution to have redress, by pil- 
laging and destroying the lands of young Spenser, and 
burning his houses. The estates of the fether soon after 
shared the same fate ; and the insurgents, having thus 
satiated themselves with the plunder of this most opulent 
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fiitnflj, inarched to London, to inflict with their own 
hands that punishment which had been denied to their 
temonstrances. Finding a free entrance into the city, 
they so intimidated the parliament, that a sentence was 
procured of perpetual exile against the two Spenser^ 
and a forfeiture of their fortune and estates. But an act 
of this kind, extorted by violence, was not likely to bind 
the king any longer than necessity compelled him. Some 
time after, having assembled a small army to punish one 
of those barons, who had offered an indignity to the 
queen, he thought it a convenient opportunity to take 
revenge on all his enemies at once, an,d to recall the 
two Spensers, whose company he so ardently desired. 
In this manner the civil war was re-kindled, and the 
country once more involved in all the horrors of slaugh- 
ter and devastation. 

The king had now gotten the start of his adversaries, 
and hastened by forced marches towards the borders of 
Wales, where the enemy's chief power lay. Lancaster, 
however, was not slow in making head against him ; 
having summoned all his vassals and retainers, a.d« 
and being joined by the earl of Hereford. Still 13S2« 
farther to strengthen his party, he formed an alliance 
with the king of Scotland, with whom he had long been 
privately connected. But his diligence on this occa^on 
proved ineffectual : the king, at the head of thirty thou* 
sand men, pressed him so closely, that he had not time 
to collect his forces ; and, flying from one place to an* 
other, he was a£ last stopped in his way towards Scot* 
land by sir Andrew Harcla, who repulsed his forces in 
a skirmish, in which the earl of Hereford was slain, and 
Lancaster himself taken prisoner. As he had formeriy 
lihown little mircy to Gaveston, there was very little ex* 
tended to him upon this occasion. He was condemned 
by the court martial ; led, mounted on a lean hors^, to 
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aa eimneiice near Pontefract, in circumstances of the 
greatest kidignitj ; and beheaded by a Londoner. The 
people, with whom he had once been a favourite, seemed 
ta have quite forsaken him in his disgrace ; they reviled 
lam, as he was led to execution, with every kind of re- 
proach; and even his own vassals seemed eager to re- 
move suspicion, by their being foremost to insult his 
distress. About eighteen more of the principal insur- 
gents were afterwards condemned and executed in a 
more legal manner, while others found safety by escap-» 
ing* to the continent. 

A rebellion thus crushed, served only to increase the 
fHride and rapacity of young Spenser : most of the for- 
feitures were seized for his use; and, in his promptitude 
to punish the delinquents, he was guilty of many acts of 
rapine and ii\justice. He himself laid the train for his 
own future misfortunes, and an occasion soon offered 
fcr putting it into effect against him. The king of 
France, taking the advantage of Edward*s weakness, 
lesdved to confiscate all his foreign dominions. After 
a fruitless embassy from Edward, to dissuade that mon« 
arch fvom his purpose, the queen of England herself 
desired permission to go over to the court of France, to 
A.D, endeavour to avert the storm. The French 
1325. king, though he gave her the kindest reception, 
was resolved to listen to no accommodation, unless Ed- 
ward in person should appear, and do him homage for 
the dominions he held under him. This was reckoned 
A very dangerous step, and what the king of England 
ooiddnot think of complying with, nor what his favour* 
ite Spenser was willing to permit. In this exigence, 
Ae queen started a new expedient, which seemed cal- 
culated to remove all difficulties. It was, that Edward 
sh<H>ld resign the dominion of Guienne to his son, now 
thirteen years of age; and that the young prince should 
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go to Paris, to pay that homage which had been re- 
quired of the father. With this proposal all parties 
agreed ; young Edward was sent to Paris ; and the 
%ueen, a haughty and ambitious woman, having thus 
gotten her son in ber power, resolved to detain him till 
her own aims were complied with. Of these objects 
one was the expulsion of the Spensers ; gainst whom 
she ]md conceived a violent hatred, from their great in- 
fluence over tihie king. 

In consequence of this resolution she protracted the 
negodation for some time ; and being at last requii^d by 
the king to return, she replied, that she would never 
again appear in England till Spenser should be removed 
from the royal presence, and banished from the kingw 
dom. By this reply, she gained two v^ considerable 
advantages; she became popular in England, wliere 
Spenser was universally disliked ; and die had the plea^ 
sure of enjoying the company of a young nobleman^ 
whose name was Mortimer, upon wliom die had kitelj 
placed her affections. This youth had, in some former 
insurrection, been condemned for high treason^ but bad 
the sentence commuted into perpetual imprisonment in 
the Tow^r. Thence, however, he had the good fortune 
to escape into Fratncer and soon became distinguished! 
&mx»g his party for his violent animosity to Spenser^ 
The graces of his person and address, but particularly 
Itts dislike to the favoutdte, rendered him very accqpt* 
aUe to the queen ; so that, from being a partisan, ht 
became a lover, and was indulged with all the &milia» 
rities that her crimdaal passion could confer. The 
queen's court now, therefore, became a sanctuary &r afl 
the makontei^ who were banished from their ^ym 
country, or who chose to come^over. A correspondeoise 
was secretly ctaried on with the discontented at homier; 
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cour IB that part of the country, he took shippitig £ot 
Jbretand; but<ereii there his wretched Ibrtuae seemed 
wiUiBg to persecute him ; he was driven back hy con* 
touy winds, and delivered up to his adversaries, who 
eaqxressed th^ satisfactiKxi in the grossness of their 
ireatment. He was conducted to the capital, amidst 
A. B. the insults and reproaches c^ the people, and 
1827. confined in the Tower. A change was soon 
after exhibited, in which no other crimes but his inca^- 
padty to govern, his indolence, his love of pleasure, and 
Ids being swayed by evil counsellors, were objected 
jigainst him. His deposition was quickly voted by paiv 
iiament ; a pension was assigc^ to him for his suj^ort ; 
lus son Edward, a youth of fourteen, was fixed upon to 
succeed him, and the queen was appointed regent dur- 
jag the minority. 

The deposed monarch but a short time survived hb 
misfortunes; he was srat from prison to prison, a 
^rretched outcast, and the sport of his inhuman keepers. 
He had been «t first consigned to the custody of the 
«arl of Leicester ; but this nobleman showing some 
marks of re£|>ect and pity, he was taken out of his hands, 
and delivered over to lord Berkeley, Maltravers, and 
Goumay, who were intrusted with the dmrge of guard- 
ing him, each for a month. Whatever his treatment 
£rom lord Berkeley might have been, the other two 
seemed resolved that he should enjoy none of the com* 
£>rts of life while in their custody. They practised 
il^veiy kind of ind^ity upon him, as if their design had 
lieen to accel»^te his death by the bitterness of his suf*- 
4fenng8. Among other acts of brutal oppression, it is 
said that they shaved him for sport in the open fields, 
using water from a neighbouring ditch. The genius of 
the peojde must have been greatly debased, or thejr 
would never have permitted such sttdecencies to be 
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practised on a monarch, whose greatest fault was the 
violence of his firiendships. He is said to have borne 
his former indignities with patience, but all fortitude 
forsook him upon this occasion ; he looked upon his 
merciless insulters with an air of fallen majesty, and^ 
bursting into tears, exdaimed, that the time might come 
when he should be more decently attended. This, how- 
ever, was but a vain expectation. As his persecutors 
saw that his death might not arrive, even under every 
cruelty, till a revolution had been made in his favour; 
they resolved to rid themselves of their fears by destroy- 
ing Iiim at once. Accordingly, his two keepers, Gour- 
nay and Maltravers, repaired to Berkeley castle, where 
Edward was then confined; and having concerted a 
method of putting him to death without any external 
signs of violence, they threw him on a bed, holding him 
down by a taUe, which they placed over him. They 
then ran a horn pipe up his body, through which they 
conveyed a red-hot iron; and thus burned his bowels 
without disfiguring his body. By this cruel artificCit 
they expected to have their crime concealed; but his 
horrid shrieks, which were heard at a distance from the 
castle, soon gave a suspicion of the murder ; and the 
whole was soon after divulged, by the confession of one 
of the accomplices. Misfortunes like his must ever 
create pity ; and a punishment so disproportionate to 
the suflTerer^s guilt must wipe away even many of those 
faults which were justly imputable to this prince. He 
left two sons and two daughters : Edward III. was his 
eldest son and successor ; John died young ; Jane was 
afterwards married to David Bruce, king of Scotland ; 
and Eleanor was the wife of Reginald, count of Guel- 
dres. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Edward III. 

A. D. 1327— 1377. 

The parliament by which young Edward was raised to 
the throne^ during the life of his father, appointed 
twelve persons as his privy council, to direct the opera- 
tions of government. Mortimer, the queen's paramour^ 
who might naturally be set down as one of the mem- 
bers, artfully excluded himself, under a pretended show 
of moderation ; but at the same time he secretly in- 
:fluenced all the measures that came under their deliber- 
ation. He caused the greatest part of the royal reve- 
nues to be settled on the queen-dowager, and seldom 
took the trouble to consult the ministers of government 
in any public undert^ing. The king himself was so 
I)esieged by the favourite's creatures^ that no access 
could be procured to him i and the whole sovereign au- 
thority was shared between Mortimer and the queen, 
who took.no care to conceal her criminal attachment. 

A government so constituted could not be of long 
continuance; and the slightest shock was sufficient to 
overturn that power which was founded neither in 
strength nor in virtue. An irruption of the Scots gave 
the first blow to Mortimer's credit ; and young Edward'* 
own abilities contributed to its ruin. The Scots, who 
bad no connexion with either party, were resolved to 
take advantage of the feeble state of the nation j and, 
without regarding the truce that subsisted between the 
two kingdoms, attempted to surprise the castle of Nor- 
ham. This commencement of hostilities they soon after 
^ecoBtded by a formidable invasion on the northern 
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counties^ with an army of twenty thoufifand m^n. £d« 
ward, even: at this early age, discovered that m^rti^l, 
disposition for which he was. afterwards so fampus. IJe. 
resolved to intercept them in their retreat; and bogan 
his march in the middle of July, at the head of an aroay 
of threescore thousand men; but after undergoing in- 
credible fatigues, in pursuing them through woods and 
morasses, he was unable to perceive any signs of an 
enemy, except from the ravages they had made, and the 
smoking ruins of villages which they had set on fire. 
In this disappointment, he had no other resource but to^ 
oflfer a reward to any who should discover the place 
where the Scots were posted. This the enemy under- 
standing, sent him word that they, were ready to meet 
him and give him battle. However, they had taken so 
advantageous a situation, on the opposite banks of the 
river Were, that the king found it impracticable to at- 
tack them ; and no threats could bring them to a battle- 
upon equal terms. 

It was in this situation that the first breach was di$r> 
covered between the king and Mortimer, The young 
monarch, all ardour to engage, resolved that ni^ht, at 
all hazards, not to allow the ravagers to escape with 
impunity; Imt Mortimer opposed his influence to the 
valour of the king, and prevented an engagement, which 
]»%ht be attended with the most destructive conse< 
quences to his authority, whether he won or lost the 
day. Shortly after, the Scots,, un^r the command of 
l>ouglas, made an irruption into tli^ English camp by 
night, and arrived at the very tent in which the king. was 
Sleeping. But the young monarch happening to wake 
in the critical moment, made a valiant defence against 
Ihe enemy ; his chamberlain and chaplain died fighting 
by hts side; and he thus had time given him- to escape 
in the dark. The Scots being frustrated in their design 
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*«pon the king, were contented to decamp for their own 
^country, leaving their tents standing, without any per- 
son behind them, except six English prisoners, whose 
legs had been broken to prevent their carrying intelU- 
gence to their countrymen. The escape of the Scots 
was as disagreeable a circumstance to the English armyt 
as the valour of the young king was applauded and ad- 
mired. The failure on one part was entirely ascribed to 
the queen's favourite; and the success on the other to the 
king's own intrepidity. The people began to wish for a 
removal of that authority which stood between them 
and the monarch ; and spared no pains to aggravate the 
faults of their governors, or to extol the rising merit of 
their young sovereign. 

Mortimer now found himself in a very precarious 
situation, and was resolved on any terms to procure a 
peace with Scotland, in order to fix his power more 
A.D. firmly at home. A treaty ^as accordingly con- 
1328. eluded between the two nations, in which the 
English renounced all title to sovereignty over the sister 
kingdom ; and the Scots, in return, agreed to pay thirty 
thousand marks as a compensation. The next step that 
Mortimer thought necessary for his security, was, to 
seize the earl of Kent, brother to the late king, a harm<^ 
less and well-meaning person, who, under a persuasion 
that his brother was still alive, and concealed in some 
secret prison, entered into a design of restoring him ta 
liberty, and reinstating him in his former power. Him 
therefore Mortimer resolved to destroy ; and summoning. 
A. D. him before parliament, had him accused, con-^ 
1330. demned, and executed, even before the young^ 
king had time to interpose in his favour. In proportion 
as Mortimer thus got rid of his enemies, he was careful 
to enrich himself with their spoils. The estate of the 
unfortunate earl was seized upon for the use of the 
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fiiv(Hiiite*s youngest son : the immense fortunes of the 
Spensers were in like manner converted to his use. 
Thus his power became invidious, and his corrupt mo-^ 
rals made him still more formidable. 

It was in this posture of affairs that Edward resolved 
to shake off an authority which was odious to the nation, 
and particularly restrictive upon him. But such was 
the power of the favourite, that it required as much 
precaution to overturn the usurper as to establish the 
throne. The queen and Mortimer had for some time 
diosen the castle of Nottingham for the place of their 
residence; it was strictly guarded; the gates were 
locked every evening, and the keys carried to the queen« 
It was therefore agreed between the king and some of 
his barons, who secretly entered into his designs, to 
seize upon them in this fortress ; and for that purpose,. 
3ir William Eland, the governor, was induced to admit 
them by a subterraneous passage, which had been for* 
merly contrived for an outlet, but was now hidden with 
rubbish, and known only to one or two. It was by this> 
that the noblemen in the king's interests entered the 
castle in the night ; and Mortimer, without having it in 
liis power to make any resistance, was seized in an 
apartment adjoining that of the queen. It was in vain 
that she endeavoured to protect him; in vain she 
entreated them to spare her ** gentle Mortimer ; '* the 
barons, deaf to her entreaties, denied her that pity which 
Bhe had so often refused to others. Her paramour was 
condemned by the parliament, which was then sitting,, 
without being permitted to make his defence, or even 
^aiamining a vidtness against him. He was hanged on a 
gibbet at a place called Elmes, about a mile from Lon- 
don, where his body was left hanging for two days after. 
A similar sentence was passed against some of his 
adherents^ particularly Goumay and Maltravers^ Uie 
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murderers of the late king ; but these had time to eltufe 
punishment, by escaping to the continent. The queeti, 
who was certainly the most culpable, was shielded by 
the dignity of her situation ; she was only deprived of 
all share of power, and confined for life to the castle 
of Risings, with a pension of three thousand pounds a 
year. From this confinement she was never after set 
free; and though the king annually paid her a visit 
of decent ceremony, she found herself abandoned to 
universal contempt and detestation ; and continued, for 
above twenty-five years after, a miserable monument df 
blasted ambition. 

Edward, being thus freed from the control of usurped 
authority, resolved to become popular, by an expedient 
which seldom failed to gain the affections of the Eng- 
lish. He knew that a conquering monarch was the 
fittest to please a warlike people. The weakness of the 
Scotish government, which was at that time under a 
minority, gave him a favourable opportunity of renew- 
ing hostilities ; and the turbulent spirit of the nobles 
of that country contributed still more to promote his 
aims. A new pretender also started up to that throne, 
namely Edward Baliol, whose father John had been 
crowned king of Scotland ; and Edward resolved to 
A. D. assist him in his pretensions. He therefore gave 
1332. him permission to levy forces in England, in ad- 
dition to those which he had brought from the continent; 
and, with not above three thousand adventurers thus 
fortuitously united, Baliol gained a considerable victory 
-over his countrymen, in which twelve thousand of their 
tnen were sl^in. This victory, which was followed bjr 
some others, so intimidated the Scots, that their armies 
•dispersed, and the kingdom seemed as if subdued 'by 
31 handful of men. Baliol, by one of those unexpected 
tmms of fortune, common enough in barT>arous time«^. 
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was crowned king at Scone; and every noblenuuii wjbo 
was most exposed to danger, submitted to his authority* 
But he did not loiig enjoy his superiority : by another 
turn equally sudden, he was attacked and defeated by 
sir Archibald Douglas, and obliged to take refiige m 
England, in a miserable condition. 

An attempt, thus unsuccessfully made by Baliol, only 
served to inflame the ardour of Edward, who very joy- 
fully accepted that offer of homage and superiority, 
which it was BalioFs present interest to make. He 
therefore prepared, with all his force, to reinstate the 
depo^d king of Scotland in a government which would 
ever after b^ subordinate to his own. He accordingly 
prevailed upon his parlianient to give him a supply, 
which they reluctantly did ; and, with a well-disciplined 
army, he laid siege to Berwick, which capitulated after 
a vigorous defence. It was in attempting to relieve this 
city that a general engagement ensued between the Scots 
and the English. It was fought at Halidown-hill, to the 
north of Berwick. The fortune of Edward prevailed. 
Douglas, the Scotish general, was slain, and soon after 
the whole army put to the rout. This victory was in a 
great measure obtained by the expertness of the Eng- 
lish archers, who now began to be famous over Europe 
for their peculiar skill. All the Scotish nobles of great 
distinction were either slain or taken prisoners ; near 
thirty thousand of their men are represented as having 
fallen in the action, while th^ loss of the Eng- July 19> 
lish, it is said^ only amounted to fifteen men ; 1333. 
an inequality absolutely incredible. This important 
victory decided the fate of Scotland ; Baliol, with very 
little trouble, made himself master of the country ; and 
Edward returned in triumph to England, having previ- 
ously secured many of the principal towns in Scotland^ 
<w;hich were declared to be ^nexed to the Engli^ 
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"monarchy. These victOTie8»however, were rather splendid 
-than servioeable : the Scots seemed about this time to 
have conceived an insurmountable aversion to the Eng- 
lish government ; and no sooner were Edward's forces 
withdrawn, than they revolted against Baliol, and weB 
nigh expelled him from the kingdom. Edward's ap- 
^ A. D. pearance a second time served to bring them to 
1335. subjection ; but they quickly renewed their ani- 
mosities upon his retiring. It was in vain, therefore^ 
that he employed all the arts of persuasion, and all the 
terrors of war, to induce them to submission : they peiv 
•severed in their reluctance to obey ; and they were daily 
Icept in hopes, by promises of succour from France. 

This kingdom, which had for a long time discontinue^ 
its animosities against England, was now an object of 
Edward's jealousy and ambition. A new scene began 
to be opened in France, which operated for more than 
a century in subjecting that country to all the miseries of 
war, till Europe at last began to doubt, whether it was 
annexed to England by right of arms, or of succession. 
Trance, at that period, was neither the extensive nor the 
powerful kingdom we see it at this day. Many great 
provinces have been added to it since that period, par* 
ticularly Dauphine, Provence, and Franche Comti; and 
the government was still more enfeebled by those neigh* 
houring princes who were pretended subjects to the 
king, but, in reality, formidable rivals of his power. At 
the time we are speaking of, that kingdom was particu- 
larly unfortunate ; and the king shared in the general 
t^alamity. The three sons of Philip the Fair, in full 
parliament, accused their wives of adultery ; and in con- 
sequence of this accusation they were condemned and 
imprisoned for life. Lewis Hutin, the successor to the 
crown of France, caused his wife to be strangled, and 
her lovers to be flayed alive. After his death, as he left 
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only a daughter, his next brother, Philip the Tall, as- 
sumed the crown, in prejudice of the daughter ; and 
Yindicated his title hj the SaUclaw, which laid it down, 
that no female should succeed to the crown. This law, 
however, was not universally acknowledged, nor suffi- 
ciently confirmed by precedents, to procure an easy 
submission. They had hitherto inquired but slightly in 
Prance, whether a female could succeed to the kingdom ; 
and as laws are only made to regulate what may happen 
by what has happened already, there were no facts upon 
which to ground the opinions on either side of the ques- 
tion. There were, in reality, precedents to countenance 
both claims, and thus to keep mankind in suspense. The 
jmrliament in France had often adjudged the succession 
to women, as Artois was formerly given to a female, in 
prejudice of the male heir. The succession of Cham- 
pagne had been, on some occasions, given to the daugh* 
ters ; while, on others, they were judged unqualified to 
succeed. We thus see that right changed with power; 
and justice, in such a case, was unknown or disre^ 
garded. In the present instance, the younger brother 
of the late King, Charles the Fair, jealous of his elder 
brother's fortune, opposed his pretensions, and asserted 
that the late king's daughter was rightful heir to his 
crown. The cause, thus warmly contested between the 
two brothers, was at last carried before the parliament 
of France ; and they decided upon the Salic law, in 
favour of Philip. This monarch enjoyed the crown but 
a short time ; and, dying, left only daughters to suc- 
ceed him. Charles, therefore, without a male oppo* 
nent, seized the crown, and enjoyed it for some time ; 
but he also dying, left his wife pregnant. As there was 
now no apparent heir, the regency was contested by 
two persons, who laid their claims upon this occasion. 
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Edward the Third urged bis pretepstons, as being by 
bis motiicff Isabella (who was daughter to Philip the 
Fair, and sister to the last three kings of France), 
zighliul heir to the crown. Philip de Yaloisy on the 
oUier hand, put himself in actual possession of the 
goirernmeot, as being next heir by the male successioor 
He was, for this reason^ constituted regent of France; 
and the queen dowager being unfortunately, some time 
afiLer, brought to bed of a daughter, he was unanimously 
elected king. He was crowned amidst the universajl 
€O0gratulatioQs of his sutyects ; received the appellation 
of PhiUp the Fortunate ; and to this he added those 
qualities which might merit good fortune, namely, jus* 
tioe and virtue. Among other instances of his felicity^ 
be might reckon that of the homage paid him by 
jEdward, his rival, which he came to offer at Amiens. 
However, as strength generally inspires ambition^ this 
Jiomage was soon followed by a war ; and Edward dis- 
imted that crown, of which he had just before declared 
Jhknself a vassaL 

A brewer of Ghent was one of those who gave the 
greatest assistance to Edward in this war, and deter- 
mined him to assume the title of king of Franoe. This 
citizen's name was James Arteveld, a man grown too 
powerful for a subject ; and one of those whom, ac- 
cording to Machiavd, kings ought to flatter or destroy. 
This citizen had, for some time, governed his country- 
men with a more absolute sway than had ever been 
asMimed by any of their lawful sovereigns. He placed 
.aad displaced magistrates at his pleasure. He was. 
«MXX)mpanied by a guard, who, on the least signal from 
luQ), instantly assassinated any man who had the misfw- 
tene to fall under his displeasure. With the assistance 
of this man, therefore, Edward resolved to undertake 
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the oonqnest of Frmice. He first howevec^ ina fomml 
manner, conasidted his parliament on the pro- a. J)^ 
priety of the undertaking ; obtained their ap- 1^99. 
probation ; received a proper supply of ^firool, wUch 
he intended to barter with the Fleraings ; and being* 
attended with a body of English forces, and seventl 
of the nobility, he sailed over to Flanders, big with 'Ins 
intended conquests. 

Edward's first step was to assert his claim to the 
French crown; to assume the title of king of tte 
country, and brand Philip, his rival, with the title 
of usurper. Philip, on the other hand, made A. D. 
vigorous preparations to oppose him ; he even 1839. 
challenged the invader to try their fortune in single 
combat, upon^ equal terms, in some appointed plain. 
Edward accepted the chdlenge ; for in every action ^(^ 
prince affected the hero : but some obstacles intervening^ 
the war was prosecuted in the usual manner, both 
sides taking every advantage when it happened to 
offer. 

The first great advantage gained by the a. d. 
English, was in a naval engagement on the coast 1840« 
of Flanders, in which the French lost two hundred and 
thirty ships, and had twenty thousand of their seamen 
and two of their admirals slain. None of PhiMp'^s 
courtiers, it is said, dared to inform him of the event, 
till his jester gave him a hint, by which he discovered 
the loss he had sustained. This victory, together with 
some successful operations that soon after followed^ 
brought on a truce, which neither side seemed willing 
to break, till the ambition of Edward was once more 
excited by the invitation of the connt de Montfort, who 
had possessed himself of the province of Bretagne, and 
applied to Edward to second his claims. An ^oBer <a£ 
thk kind entirely coincided with Edward's most siui- 
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guine desires. He immediately saw the advantages 
arising from such a proposal. He was happy in the 
promised assistance of Montfort, an active and valiant 
prince, who was closely united to him by interest, and 
whose co-operation might open to him an entrance into 
the heart of France, while he could have no hopes from 
the side of Flanders, as he was obstructed by the nu- 
merous fortifications which had been raised on that fron- 
tier. His flattering prospects were for a while damped 
by the imjprisonment of Montfort ; whose aims being 
A. D. discovered, he found himself besieged in the city 
1841. of Nantes, and taken. But Jane of Flanders^ 
his wife, soon made up for the loss of her husband. This 
lady, who was one of the most extraordinary women o£ 
the age, courageously undertook to support the. falling 
fortunes of her family. She assembled the inhabitants 
of Rennes, where she then resided ; and, carrying her 
infant son in her arms, deplored her misfortunes, and 
attempted to inspire the citizens with an affection for 
her cause. The inhabitants of Nantes instantly espous* 
ed her interest, and the other fortresses of Bretagne 
embraced the same resolution. The king of England 
wHs apprised of her efforts in his favour, and entreated 
to send her succours with all possible expedition to the 
town of Hennebonne, in which place she resolved to 
sustain the attacks of the enemy. She was not deceived 
in her opinion of the enemy's vigilance and activity. 
Charles de Blois, Montfort's competitor, anxious to 
make himself master of so important a fortress as Hen* 
A. D. nebonne, and still more to take the countess pri* 
1S42. soner, sat down before the place with a large 
army, and conducted the siege with indefatigable indus*> 
try. The defence was no less vigorous ; several sallies 
were made by the garrison, in which the countess her- 
self was still the most active, and led on to the assaulL 
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Observing one day that the army of Charles had quitted 
the camp to join in a j;eneral storm, she sallied out bj 
a postern at the head of three hundred horse, sdt fire 
to the enemy's tents and ba^age, put their sutlers and 
servants to the sword, and occasioned such an alarm» 
that the besiegers desisted from the assault, in order to 
cut off her communication from the town. Thus inter- 
Gq>ted, she retired to Auray, where she continued for 
five or six days ; then returning at the head of five 
hundred horse, she fought her way through one quarter 
of the French camp, and returned to her faithful citi2sens 
ia triumph. But mere unsupported valour could not 
repel all the encroachments of an active and superiot 
enemy. The besiegers had at length made several 
breaches in the walls ; and it was apprehended that a 
general assault, which was hourly expected^ would be 
fatal. A capitulation was therefore proposed, and a 
conference was already begun, when the countess, who 
had mounted on a high tower, and was looking towards 
the sea with great impatience, descried some ships at a 
distance. She immediately exclaimed that succours were 
arrived, and forbade any farther capitulation. She was 
not disappointed in her wishes : the fleet she discerned 
carried a body of English gentlemen, vrith six thousand 
archers, whom Edward had prepared for the relief of 
Hennebonne, but who had been long detained by contrary 
winds. They entered the harbour, under the conduct 
of Sir Walter Manny, one of the most valiant com* 
manders of his time. This relief served to keep up 
the declining spirits of the Bretons, until the time 
appointed by the late truce with Edward was expired, 
on which he was at liberty to renew the war in greater 
form. 

He accordingly soon after landed at Morbihan, nea< 
Yannes^ with an army of twelve thousand men ; and 
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benig Blaster of the fields where no enenby dared to &p^ 
pear against him5 he endieaTOwed to gire lustre to his^ 
^ms by besieging some of the cluef fWtificatioi^ of the. 
enemj. The vigour of his operations led to another 
troce ; and this was soon follow^ hy a fresh infraction. 
The truth is^ neither side observed a truce longer thaa 
it coincided with their interests ; and both had always 
sufficient art to throw the Uame of perfidy from them- 
A. D. selves. The eail of Darby was sent by Ed- 
1344. ward to defend the province of Guienne5 with 
instructions also to take every possibte advantage that 
circumstances might offer. At first his successes were 
rapid and brilliant ; but as soon as the French king had 
time to prepare, he met with a very unexpected resist- 
ance; sd that the English general was compelled to 
stand upon the defensive. One fortress after another 
was surrendtered to the French ; and nothing appeared 
but a total extinction of the power of England upon the 
continent. In this situation Edward resolved to give 
Ids personal aid to his distressed subjects and allies; 
and accordingly embarked at Southampton on board a 
fleet of near a thousand sail, of all dimensions. He 
carried with him, besides the chief nobility of England, 
his eldest son, the prince of Wales (afterwards sur- 
named the Black Prince), a youth of sixteen, remark- 
able both for understanding and valour above his age. 
His army consisted of four thousand men at arms,^ ten 
thousand archers, ten thousand Welch infantry, and six 
thousand Irish, all which he landed safely at La H(^e, 
a port in Normandy, which country he determined to 
make the seat of war. 

The intelligence of Edward's landing, and the devas- 
tation caused by his troops, who dispersed themselves 
over the whole face of the country, soon diffused con- 
sternation through the F!rench court. The rich city of 
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C&en was tafeen and plunde^ bythe'I^glish witbmit 
mercy ; the vfflageSs and towns, evefl tip td Parii?, shaiied 
the samefkte ; and the Fi*ench had no othelr resourci^ 
Rut by breaking' dowii their brMges to attenvpt putting 
a stop to the invader'sr career. In the mean tiikie, Phi^ 
was not idle in making preparations* to* repi^ess the 
enemy. He had stationed one of his generals, Godemar 
die Faye, with an army on the opposite side of the riwr 
Sommej over which Edward was to pass : while he him*- 
sdf, at the head of a hundred thousand fighting men> 
advanced to give the English battle. Edward thuS, in 
the midst of his victories, unexpectedly exposed to the 
danger of being enclosed and of starving in ail enemy's 
coimtry, published a reward to any that should bring 
Hm intelligence of a passage over the river Somme. 
This was discovered by a peasant of the country ; and 
Edward had just time to get his whole army over the 
liver, when Philip appeared in his rear. 

As both armies had for some time been in sight of 
each other, nothing was so eagerly expected by both p»^ 
ties as a battle ; and although the forces were extremely 
disproportioned, the English amounting only to thirty 
thousand, the French to a hundred and twenty thoosand,. 
yet Edward resolved to indulge the impetuosity of hie 
troops, and put all to the hazard of a battle. He accord- 
ingly chose his ground, with advantage, near the vfllage 
of Crecy ; and there determined to wait with tranquil* 
Bty the shoe*: of the enemy. He drew up his men on a 
gentle ascent, and divided them into three lines. The 
first was commanded by the young prince of Wates j 
the second was conducted by the earls of Northampton 
and Arundel ; and the third, which was kept as a bady 
of reserve, was headed by the king in person. As his 
smaH army was in danger of being surrounded, he threw 
up trenches on his flank, and placed aU his baggage ib 
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tory."* Ulus speech, being reported to • the prince aad 
ids attendants, inspired them with new courage ; they 
made a fresh Attack upon the Frencji cavalry, an^l count 
d'Alen^on, their bravest commander, was slain. This 
■was the beginning of their total overthrow: the French, 
being now withottt a competent leader, were thrown 
into confusion: the Welsh infantry rushed into the 
midst of the conflict, and di^atched with their long 
Jmives those who had survived the fury of the former 
onset. It was in vain that the king of France seemed 
^ihnost ^ngly to maintain the combat : he endeavoured 
to animate his few followers, both by his voice and ex- 
ample ; but the victory was too decisive to be resisted : 
while he was yet endeavouring to face the enemy, John 
4e Hainault seized the reins of his horse, and, turning 
liim round, carried him off the field of battle. In this 
engagement, thirty thousand of the French were killed ; 
4ind, among this number, were John king of Bohemia, 
James king of Majorca, Ralph duke of Lorrain, nine 
^counts, four and twenty bannerets, twelve hundred 
knights, fifteen hundred gentlemen, and four thousand 
men at arms. There is something remarkable in the 
&te of the B<^emian monarch, who, though blind, was 
yet willing to share in the engagement > This unfcNrtu- 
nate prince, inquiring the fate of the day, was told that 
all was lost, and his son Charles obliged to retire des- 
perately wounded ; and that the prince of Wales bore 
down every thing before him. Having received tins 
information, blind as he was, he commanded his knights 
to lead him into the hottest part of the battle against the 
young warrior : accordingly, four of them rushed with 
Mm into the thickest part of the hostile ranks, and they 
were all quickly slain. 

The whole French army took to flight, and were put 
to the sword by the pursuers, tlU night stopped the Qur- 
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nage. The king, on his return to the oamp, flew into 
the arms of the prince of Wales, and exclaimed, " My 
valiant son ! continue as you have begun ; you have ac- 
quitted yourself nobly, and are worthy of the kingdom 
that will be your inheritance." The next morning was 
foggy ; and a party of the militia of Rouen, coming to 
join the French army, were routed by the English at 
. the first oni^t ; many more also were decoyed by some 
French standards, whic^ the victors placed upon the 
mountains, and ta which the fugitives resorted, where 
they were cut in pieces without mercy. Never was a 
victory more seasonable, or less bloody, to the English 
than this. Notwithstanding the great slaughter of the 
enemy, the conquerors lost but one esquire, three 
knights^ and a few of inferior rank. The crest of the 
king of Bohemia was three ostrich feathers, with this 
motto, Ich dieUi which signifi^, in the German lan- 
guage, " I serve.'* This was thought to be a proper 
prize to perpetuate the victory, it was accordingly add- 
ed to the arms of the prince of Wales, and it has been 
adopted by all his successors. 

But this victory was attended with still more substan- 
tial advantages ;. for Edward, as moderate in conquest 
as piudent in his^measures to obtain it» resolved to se- 
cure an ea^ entrance into France for the future. With 
this view he laid siege to Calais^ tvhich was then de- 
fended by John de Vienne^ an experienced commander, 
-and supplied with every thing necessary for defence. 
The king, however, knowing thediflSculty of taking so 
strong a town by force, resolved to reduce it by famine. 
iHe chose a secure station for his camp : drew en- 
^Irenchments round the city, and made proper provision 
for his, soldiers to endure a winter campaign. These 
operations, though slow, were at length successful. It 

Y 2 
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was in vain that the governor made a noble defence, or 
that he excluded all the useless mouths from the city, 
which Edward generously permitted to pass unmolested 
through his camp. It was at length taken, after a 
A, D. siege of eleven months, the defendants having 
1347* been reduced to extremities by famine and fa- 
tigue. The obstinate resistance made by the townsmen 
was not a little displeasing to Edward ; and he had often 
declared, that, when put in possession of the place, he 
would take signal revenge for the numbers of men he 
had lost during the siege. It was with great difficulty, 
therefore, that he was persuaded to accept their sub- 
mission, and to spare their lives, upon condition that 
^ix of the most considerable citizens should be sent to 
him, to be disposed of as he should think proper : but 
x>n these he was resolved to wreak his resentment, and 
hfe gave orders that they should be led into his camp, 
bare-headed and bare-footed, with ropes about their 
necks, in the manner of criminals just prepared for in- 
stant execution. When the intelligence of this fierce 
resolution was brought into the city, it spread new con- 
istemation among the inhabitants. Who should be the 
men that were thus to be offered up as victims to pro- 
cure the safety of all the rest, and by their deaths ap- 
pease the victor's resentment, was a fresh subject of 
dreadful inquiry. In this terrible suspense, one of the 
principal inhabitants, whose name was Eustace de St. 
Pierre, walked forward, and offered himself as willing to 
undergo any tortures that could procure his fellow-citizens 
safety. Five more soon followed his noble example ; 
and these, marching out like criminals, laid the keys of 
their city at Edward's feet : but no submissions seemed 
sufficient to appease his resentment ; and they would in 
V3l probability have isuffered death, had not the genero- 
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sity of their conduct affected the queen, who interceded 
in their behalf, and with some difficulty obtained their 
pardon. 

Edward, having thus opened to himself ^ passage 
into France, by which he might at any time pour in his 
forces, apd withdraw them with security, resolved on 
every method that could add strength or stability to his 
new acquisition. He ordered all the French inha- 
bitants to leave the town, and peopled it with his own 
subjects from England. He also made it the staple, or 
principal market, for wool, leather, tin, and lead, the 
principal English commodities for which there was any 
considerable demand upon the continent. All the Eng- 
lish were obliged to convey their goods thither; and 
foreign merchants came to the same place to purchase 
them. By these means the city became populous, rich> 
and flourishing ; and although it was near being taken 
some time after by treachery, it continued for above twa , 
centuries in the possession of the English, and braved 
all the military power of France. 

The treachery, which nearly restored it to the French, 
arose from the perfidy of Aymar de Pavie, an Italian^ 
who had been appointed governor of the place. He 
agreed to deliver it up to the enemy ; when his perfidy 
was discovered by Edward, who obliged him to carrj 
on the treaty, and to persuade the enemy that he was:- 
still in their interests. Accordingly a day was appoint- 
ed for the admission of the French troops into the city ; 
while the king, with a strong body of forces, took care 
to prepare for their reception. All those who a. d. 
entered the city were immediately cut to pieces ; 1349- 
imd the garrison, with Edward and sir Walter Manny 
at their head, rushing out in the pursuit of the rest, a 
fierce and bloody engagement ensued, in which the king 
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overthrew and took Eustace de Ribaamont, a man of 
remarkable strength and valour, with his owiiiiand. 

/In this manner, the war between the English and 
French was carried on with mutual animomtj ; a war 
which at once thinned the inhabitants of the invaded 
country, while it drained that of the invaders. . Bat a 
destruction still more terrible than that of war contribut- 
ed, at this time, to desolate the wretched provinces of 
Europe. A pestilence, more dreadful than any mention- 
ed in the annals of history, which had already made 
great havoc in Asia and Africa, came to settle upoa 
the western world with increased malignity. It is said 
to have taken its origin in the great kingdom of Cathay, 
where it rose from the earth with the most horrid and 
sulphureous stench, destroying all the inhabitants, and 
even marking plants and minerals with its malignity. 
The fourth part of the people were cat off; and it 
particularly raged with such violence in London, that' 
A. i>. in one year's space there were buried in the 
1349. Charter^House church-yard above fifty thou- 
sand persons. It was in the midst of this tenible in- 
fliction from nature that the ambition of Edward and 
Philip was exerted for new conquests, and was adding' 
to the calamities of mankind. Yet these ravages were 
silently repaired by commerce and industry : these arts^ 
which were then despised by princes, were laying the 
seeds of future opulence and increased population. The 
arts of peace had for some time revived in Italy, and 
were gradually traveling westward; the refinement&Bnd 
the pleasures of senste every day began to improve, al- 
though intellectual refinements were almost entirely un- 
known. Sensual enjoyments nHist ever be oorried to 
some height, before mankind can find leisure or 'taste 
for entertainments of a moi« exqaisite natore. 
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Nor was England free from internal wars daring tliis 
dreary period. While Edward was reaping victories 
upon the continent, the Scots, ever willing to embrace 
opportunities of rapine and revenge, invaded the fron* 
tiers with a numerous army, headed by David Bruce 
their king. This unexpected invasion, at such a junc^ 
ture, alarmed the EngUsh, but was not capable of intlm 
midating them. Lionel, Edward's son, who was left 
guardian of England during his father's absence, was 
yet too young to take upon him the command of an^ 
army; but the victories on the contintent seemed to in- 
^ire even women with valour: Philippa, Edward's 
queen, took upon her the conduct of the field, and pore*, 
pared to repulse the enemy in person. According^ 
having made lord Percy general under her, she met the 
Scots at a place called Nevilles Cros8» near Durham^ 
and offered them batde. The Scottish king was no less 
impatient to engage ; he imagined that he might obtain 
an easy victory against undisciplined troops headed by a 
woman. But he was miserably deceived ; his army was 
quickly routed and driven from the field ; fifteen thim*^ 
sand of his men were cut to pieces; and himself, witit 
many of his nobles and knights, were taken prisonens^ 
and carried in triumph to London. 

This victory diffused universal joy through the rm^ 
tion ; a captive king was an object that flattered their 
pride, and they soon had new reasons for exultation. 
Philip, who was sumamed the Fortunate upon comini^ 
tfo the crown- of France, ended his life under the a. iu. 
anfcumulation of .every misfortune that could 135(h 
render a king^unhappy. John, his son, succeeded him 
<m the tiirone, which was but ill supported by Philips 
and «tiS worse by him. This weak yet virtuous princep 
vpon* coming to the cxowii^ found himself rt the head of 
«i esJiausted nation, and a divided and &ctious nobi<»' 
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lity. Fratice at that time resembled England under 
the reign of a prince of the same name. The pai-lia^ 
nent consisted of barons who were despotic over their 
own hereditary possessions; and they obliged John 
their king to sign a charter very much resembling the 
Magna Charta which h^d formerly been signed by 
his namesake of England. The warUke resources, 
therefore, of France and England were at this time 
Tery unequal. John was at the head of a nobility that 
acknowledged no subordination among each other; 
they led their dependent slaves to battle, and obeyed 
their superiors only as it suited their inclination. Their 
king might more justly be said to command a number 
of small armies under distinct leaders, than one vast 
machine operating with* uniformity and united efforts. 
The French barons paid their own soldiers, punished 
their transgressions, and rewarded their fidelity. But 
the forces of England were under a very different esta- 
Uishment ; the main body of the English army was 
composed of soldiers indiscriminately levied through- 
out the nation, paid by the king, and regarding him 
alone as the source of preferment or disgrace. Instead 
of personal attendance, the nobility contributed sup- 
plies in money ; and there was only such a number of 
nobles in the army as might keep the spirit of honour 
:alive» without injuring military subordination. 

It was in this state of things that a short truce, which 
had been concluded between Edward and Philip, was 
dissolved by the death of the latter ; and Edward, well 
pleased with the factions that then prevailed in France, 
iresolved to seize the opportunity of increasing its dis^ 
tresses. Accordingly the Black Prince was sent into 
A.D. France, with his army, on board a fleet of two 
ISdd. hundred sail ; and landing in Gascony, carried 
his devastations into the heart of the countrv. On the 
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other hand, Edward himself made an irruption on the 
side of Calais, at the head of a numerous army, and ra* 
vaged all the open country. In the mean time John, 
who was yet unprepared to oppose the progress of the 
enemy, continued a quiet spectator of their insults ; nor 
was it till the succeeding summer's campaign that he 
resolved to attack the Black Prince, whose army was 
by this time reduced to a body of about twelve thou- 
sand men. With such a triiSing force had this young 
warrior ventured to penetrate into the heart of France^ 
with a design of joining his troops to those of the duke 
of Lancaster. But he soon found that his scheme was 
impracticable; the country before him was too well 
guarded to permit his. advance; and all the bridges be- 
hind him were broken down ; which effectually barred 
a retreat. In this embarrassing situation, his perplexity 
was increased by being informed that the king of France 
was actually marching at the head of sixty thousand 
men to intercept him. He had at first thought of re- 
treating ; but soon finding it impossible, he determined 
calmly to wait the approach of the enemy, and, notwith- 
standing the disparity of force, to commit all to the 
hazard of a battle. 

It was at a place called Maupertuis, near Poictiers, 
that both armies came in sight of each other. The 
French king might very easily have starved the English 
into any terms he thought proper to impose ; but such 
was the impatiejit valour of the French nobility, and 
such their certainty of success, that it might have been 
equally fatal to attempt repressing their ardour to en- 
gage. In the mean time, while both armies were drawn 
out, and expecting the signal to begin, they were stop- 
ped by the appearance of the cardinal of Perigord, who 
attempted to be a mediator between them. However, 
John, who made himself sure of victory, would listen 
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to no Other terms than the restittrtion of Calais ; witii 
idiich the Btaek Prince refusing to comply, the onset 
WM deferred t3I the next morning, for Tvhich both sides 
waited in anxious- suspense. 

It was during this interval that the young prince 
^owed himself worthy of conquest : he strengthened 
fcSs post by neir entrenchments ; he placed three hun- 
dred men in ambush, with as many archers, who were 
oommanded to attack the enemy in flank during the 
heat of the engagement. Having taken these precau- 
Sept. 199 tions, and the mcnmng beginning to appear, 

1356. he ranged his army in three divisions ; the 
van being commanded by the earl of Warwick, the rear 
by the earls of Salisbury and Suffolk, and the main 
body by himself. In like manner the king of France 
imranged his forces in three divisions ; the first com--^ 
manded by the duke of Orleans ; the second by the 
dauphin, attended by his younger brothers ; while him* 
self led up the main body, seconded by his youngest 
and &vourite son, then about fourteen years of age. 
A» the English were to be attadced only by marching 
up a long narrow lane, the French suffered greatly from; 
their archers, who were posted on each side behind the 
hedges. Nor were they in a better situation upon 
emerging from this danger, being met by the Blade 
Prince himself, at the head of a chosen body of troops^ 
who made a fiirious onset upon their forces, already in 
great disorder; A dreadful overthrow ensued: those 
who were as yet in the lane recoiled upon their own 
fbrces; while the English troops who bad been jineed 
in ambush took that opportunity to increase the coirfb^ 
sion, and confirm the victory. The dauphin, and tte 
dtike of Orleans^ wae among the first that fled. l%e 
king of France himseif made the utmosi efforts to re^ 
trieve by his valour what his rai^ness had^ forfeited i 
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bot his single courage wa» tmaUe to tAbp tiiat conster^ 
nation which had > now become ^tieral tftmugh his ' 
avmy; and his cavaliy soon flying, he fouiid himself 
totaUy exposed to the enemy's fuiy^ He saw his ncMer 
fafiing round him^ ralijantly fighting in his defence^ aild 
Uts youngest son wounded by his side. At length, spent 
with fatigue, and despairing of success, bethought' of 
yidding himself a prisoner, and frequently' crkd aeti 
that he was ready to deliver himself to his cousin, the 
prince of Wales. The honour of taking him, however, 
was reserved for a much more ignoble hand; he waa. 
seized by Dennis de Morbec, a knight of Arras, wh# 
had been obliged to fly from his country for murder. 

This success was, in a great measure, owing to the 
valour and conduct of the Black Prince ; but his mode- 
ration in victory was a nobler triumph than had ever 
graced any conqueror. He came forth to meet the 
captive monarch with an air of ptying mx>desty ; he re^ 
monstrated with him in the most humble manner, when 
he began to complain of his misfortunes, that he still 
had the comfort left of reflecting^ that, though unswo 
cesfffol, he had done aU. that deserved to ensure coo* 
quest; he promised, that a subnnsMve deference to»hi$ 
dignity should never be wanting to soften Inis capttvi^ ; 
and at table he actually refused to sit down, but stood 
among the number of his prisoi^r's attendant, declare 
ing that it did not become him, as aeulgeot, t^ sit down 
i» the presence of a king. 

In the fbUbwing spring, the prince conducted A; Dd 
his rdyal prisoner thtowgh London, attended bylSSY^^ 
an infinite^ concoii?9e of people of all ranks and -statiotNU 
His modesty upon tliis occaaion was x»ot less than be^ 
fove : the king of France was dad in royal apparelv »ad 
mounted on a white steed, dtsttngwsfaed by its size and 
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beauty ; while the prince himself rode by his aide upon 
a mean little horse> and in very plain attire. 

Two kings prisoners in the same court, and at the 
same time, were considered as glorious achievements ; 
but all that England gained by them was only glory. 
Whatever was won in France, with all the dangers of 
war and the expense of preparation, was successively, 
and in a manner silently, lost without the mortification 
of a defeat. It may be easily supposed, that the trea- 
ties which were made with the captive kings were highly 
advantageous to the conquerors ; but these treaties were 
no longer observed than while the English had it in their 
power to enforce obedience. It is true, that John ob- 
served his engagements as far as he was able ; but by 
being a prisoner he lost his authority, and his misfor- 
tunes had renclered him contemptible at home. The 
dauphin, and the states of France, rejected the treaties 
he had been induced to sign, and prepared, in good ear- 
nest, to repel the meditated invasions of the conqueror. 
A.D. AU the considerable towns were put in a posture 
1359. of defence ; and every thing valuable in the king- 
dom was secured in fortified places. It was in vain, 
therefore, that Edward tried to allure the dauphin to 
hazard a battle, by sending him a defiance ; it was im- 
possible to make that cautious prince change the plan 
bf his operations : it was in vain that Edward alleged 
the obligation of the treaties which had been signed at 
London, and plundered the country round to provoke an 
engagement. He at length thought fit to listen to 
equitable terms of peace, which was concluded upon 
condition that king John should be restored to liberty, 
on paying a ransom of about a million and a half of our 
A. D. money. It was stipulated, that Edward should 
1360^ for ever renounce ail claim to the kingdom of 
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France, and should only remain possessed of the terri* 
tories of Poictou, Saintonge, TAgenob, Perigord, the 
limosin, Quercj, Rouergue, TAngoumois, and other 
districts in that quarter, together with Calais, Guisnes, 
Montreuil, and the county of Ponthieu, on the other 
side of France ; some other stipulations were made in , 
favour of the allies of England ; and forty hostages 
were sent to England, as a security for the execution of 
these conditions. 

Upon John's return to his dominions, he found him** 

self unable to comply with the terms of peace that had 

been just concluded. He was without finances, at the 

head of an exhausted state ; his soldiers without disci* 

pline, and his peasants without subordination. These 

had risen in great numbers ; and one of the chiefs of 

the banditti assumed the title of the Friend of God and 

the Terror of Man. A dtizen of Sens, named John 

Gouge, also got himself, by means of his robberies, to 

be acknowledged king ; and he soon caused as many 

calamities by his devastations as the real king had 

brought on by his misfortunes. Such was the state <^ 

that wretched kingdom upon the return of its captive 

monarch; and yet such was his absurdity, that he 

immediately prepared for a crusade into the Holy 

Land, before he was well replaced on the throne. Had 

his exhausted subjects been able to equip him for this 

diimerical project, it is probable he would have gone 

. through with it ; but their miseries were such, that they 

were even too poor to pay his ransom. This was a 

breach of treaty that John would not submit to; and 

he was heard to express himself in a very noble mannet 

upon the occasion : ** Though," says he, •* good faith 

should be banished from the rest of the earth, yet she 

ought still to retain her habitation in the breast of kings/* 
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A. D. In consequence of this declaration he wdkusSfy 
1864. ireturned to England, and yielded fainiself a 
prisoner, since he could not be honourably free. It is 
said by seme, that hisr passion for the countess of /Sa]i&- 
hwy was the real caiuse of this joucney ; but we want 
ftt this time the foundation-^ such an injurious report. 
He was lodged in the 'Savoy, the p^ace where he had 
fended during his captivity : and, soon after, he closed 
an unfortunate reign by his death, which happened in 
thelifty-fifthyear ofhisage. . 

Charles, samamed the Wise, succeeded his father on 
the Ihrone of Fmnce ; and this moaaarch, merely by the 
Ibrce of a finely conducted policy, and evea though suf- 
fering some defeats, restored his country to tranquillity 
and power. He qudled and dissipated a set of banditti 
w>ha had associated themselves under the name of Com- 
panions, and who had long been a terror to the peace- 
able inhabitant. He had tiiem enrolled into a body, 
and led them into the kingdom of Castile against Peter, 
«umamed the Cruel, whom his subjects had dethroned, 
and who, by means of an alliance with the Englidb, 
endeavoiared to get himself reinstated upon the throne- 
in ; consequence of these alliances, the EnglsA and 
Prench^again came to:an engagement ; one army beiag 
"Cfemmanded' by the Bhek Prince, the oflier by Henry 
^Transtaim^e, and BertvaflEiddu.GuescUn, one of the 
aftost coiisiiimnate generals and accomplished charac- 
ters fyf ' the age in which he lived. However^ the usual 
good Attune of the EngMi prince prevailed ; Heray 
ApnlS, lost above twel?e tiioiisand kien, while, only 
*]S#7. four knights and forty private men on the side 
0f the Ehiglisfa were slaoa. 

Neverthdess, these victories were attended with very 
Ikw good dfei^s. The Es^giBib, by their frequent Bup- 
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jli^Sy had be^ neariy exhausted, atid were uHaUe to 
contiaoe an army in the field. Charles, on the oth^ 
liaiidy cautiously forbore coming to any decisive exigi^e^ 
jaotent, but was contented to let his enemies waste thmr 
strengtii in attempts to plunder a fodiified coiintvy^ 
When they had retired, he then was aure to saUy Avl>, 
Ibrth, fmd possess- himself of suc^ places as they IS^Hu 
\m&^e not strong enough to defend. He first fell upMi 
Ponthieu ; the citizens of Abbeville opened thdr gates 
to him ; those of St. Valeria Rue, and Crc^y, imitated 
l^e example ; and that part of the country was, in a 
Jittle time, reduced to submission. The southernii^o- 
rvinces were, in the same manner, invaded by his gene* 
lals with equal success ; while the Black Prince, desti- 
tute of st^plies from England, and wasted by a cruel 
.and consumptive dis(»-der, waa obliged to • returuf to hh 
native country, leaving theafiairs of the south of Fraiiee 
xna most desperate condition. 

. In this exigence, the. resentment of the king of Eng- 
land was excited to the utmost pitch ; and he seemed 
r^blved to take signal vengeance oii> his* enemies on the 
continent. But the fortunate occasion seemed m&w 
elapsed ; and all Ids designs were marked with ill suc- 
cess. The earl of Pembroke, and his whole A..I>. 
araay, were intercepted at sea, and taken pri- .1372. 
aoners by Henry, king of Castjle. Hiis nobleman: in 
t person. atteniptdl io embark with an army for Bour- 
deaux; but was detained by ccmtrary winds, axid 
obliged to lay aside the expedition. Sir Robert KnoUes, 
coe of his generals on the continent, at the bead of thirty 
.thousand men,- was defeated by Bertrand du Guesdiii ; 
wMle the duke of. Lancaster, at the head of tweaty-five 
tiiousand men, had the mortification of seeing his tvo^^s 
diminished one half by flying parties^ without ever con- 
ii^ to a battle. Such was the i picture that ; presented 
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itself to this victorious monaFch in the decline of life ; 
and this might well serve as a lesson to the princes of 
the age, that more permanent advantages are obtained 
by wisdom than by valour. In addition to other grounds 
of uneasiness, he had the mortification to see his autho- 
rity despised at home. It was in vain that he sought 
refuge, in his age, from the complaints of his subjects, 
in the arms of a favourite mistress, whose name was 
Alice Pierce : this only served to exasperate his people 
the more against him, and to turn their indignation into 
contempt. But what, of all other things, served to 
gloom the latter part of this splendid reign, was the ap* 
proaching death of the Black Prince, whose constitution 
showed but too manifestly the symptoms of a speedy 
A. D. dissolution. This valiant and accomplished 
1376. prince died in the forty-sixth year of his age, 
leaving behind him a character without a single blem- 
ish, and a degree of sorrow among the people that time 
could scarcely alleviate. ' His affability, clemency, and 
liberal disposition, have been celebrated by different 
historians. Though bom in an age in which military 
virtues alone were held in esteem, he cultivated the arts 
of peace, and seemed ever more happy in deserving 
praise than in obtaining it. 

The king was most sensibly affected with the loss of 
his son, and tried every art to remove his uneasiness. 
He had banished his concubine some time before from 
his presence ; but took her again, in hopes of finding 
some consolation in her company. He removed him- 
self entirely from the duties and burthens of the state, 
and lefk his kingdom to be plundered by a set of rapa- 
cious ministers. He did not survive the consequences 
of his bad conduct ; but died about a year after the 
prince, at Shene, in Surrey, deserted by all his courtiers, 
even by those who had growii rich by his bounty. He 



<s:pi0ed in the ijxtjr-fifth j^Br^hk age» and June 21, 
Ae fiftj'^ist of hk ve^M; a prince naore 1377* 
jftteired than loved bj liis subjects;, andinore aa olyect 
tf ibeir applause than tbeir metow* 

The mgn of Edhiraffd w ai^ mthesr brilliant than trufy 
senricedde to fais im^jects. Zf Eaglaady daring these 
ahinin;^ trimmi^ «n tiie coirf^inent, gained any real ad- 
vantage, it wafl -only that of baying a spirit of elegance 
mad bjonour diSwed Maoog the higher rwaks of the 
pei^ple. In aU ooosqaests, somethiag b gained in civil, 
jife from tbe fieople* sdbdued; and as France was at 
4&at time endeitly nmre d^rilised than England^ thd 
imitative islanders, as they were then caUedt adopted 
the arts of tihe people thej oveFcame. The meanest 
snUier in the &igUdt army new began to follow Ms 
leader from hnwe, mid not compulsion; he was brave 
from sentiment alone, and bad the bonoor of bis oountiy 
beating in his breaid;, ^ven though in the humblest sta- 
tion. This was the time when dlivaby was at its 
highest pftoh ; sod many of the sueceeses of Eoigland 
ware owing to thai romaitie apidt which the king en- 
doanouved to diffiiae^ and of which he was the moat 
fldihuBg esmmple» It wmr this spiiit that in some tneasuie 
served io soften the femetfy of tlm age; heiia^ a mixtuie 
of love, genenmttjr, and wai^ .batead of beii^ tai^t 
the sciences, the sons of the nobility were brought into 
the field as soon as they were able, and instructed in no 
other arts but those of araas; audi as the method of sit- 
ting on horseback, of wielding the lance, running at the 
ring, flourishing at a tounNnfient, and addressing a mis- 
tress. To attain tbese^ was considered as the sum of all 
human acquirements ; and though war formed their only 
it«df « the roles of tactics^ encampment^ stratagem^ 
«iidfortiUlcatbim9) w^eae almost totally ^rcggrded^. ., 
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A« B. It was in this reign tbat the order of the 
1349* Garter ^as instituted; the number received 
into which was to consist of twenty-four persons, beside 
the king. A vulgar story prevails, but unsupported I^ 
any ancient authority, that the countess of Salisbury, at 
a ball, happening to drop her garter, the king took it 
up, and presented it to her with these words, " Honi 
soit qui mal y pense : " Evil to him that evil thinks. 
This accident is said to have given rise to the order and 
the motto ; it being the spirit of the times to mix love 
and war together, and for knightt to plume themselves 
upon the slightest tc^^ens that their mistresses were 
pleased to beitow. 

Edward left many children by his queen Philippa of 
Hainault ; his eldest son, the Black Prince, died before 
him> but left a sou, named Richard, who succeeded to 
the throne ; Edward** second son was Lionel, duke of 
Clarence ; the third son was caUed John of Gaunt, from 
the place of hif birth, and was afterwards created duke 
of Lancaster ; the fourth was Edmund, earl of Cam- 
bridge, afterwards duke of York ; the fifth was Thomas^ 
duke of Gloucester, the most ambitious and enterprising: 
of all his family. There were several daughters also; 
but, as there is nothing material in their history, we 
^shall pass over their names without notice. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

I 

Richard IL 
A.D. 1377—1399. 

Richard TI. came to the throne of his grand&ther 
when as yet but eleven years of age, and found the 
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peojde diBContented and poor, the nobles proud and 
rebdlious. A spirit of profusion had entered into the 
kingdom with the spirit of gallantry; which, whUe it 
produced indolence .and rapacity among the higher 
orders, produced want and disobedience a^wong the poor. 

As the king was a minor, the govemme^^ was vested 
in the hands of his three uncles, the dukes ot' l«ancaster, 
York, and Gloucester; the diflTerence of whose jdi^posi- 
tions, it was supposed, would serve to check the-^^^^^s 
of each other. Lancaster, though experienced ^^ri^g 
the late reign in government, was neither popuh u^ Bor 
enterprising ; York was indolent and weak ; Glouci ^t*'*? 
turbulent, popular, and ambitious. Under the se ^'^ 
influence of these, without any regency being appoint ^^9- 
the whole system of government was kept together fi "^ 
some years, the authority established during the fonilei? ^ 
reign still continuing to operate in this. 

But though government was carried on, yet it was 
not without many commotions arising either from the 
impatience of the people or the ambition of the great ; 
as the late king had left the realm involved in a dan-^ 
gerous and expensive war^ which demanded large and 
constant supplies, the murmurs of the people increased 
in proportion. Nor were they lessened by the manner 
of carrying on expeditions ; which, in general, were 
languid, and upon the whole unsuccessful. The duke 
of Lancaster laid claim to the crown of Castile, and 
made a fruitless expedition ; the war with France pro- 
duced no enterprise of lustre, ahd that with Scotland 
•was rather unsuccessful. The expenses, however, of the 
armaments, to face the enemy on every side, and a want 
0{ ceconomy in the administration, entirely exhausted 
ihe treasury; and a new tax of three groata, on every 
person above fifteen, was granted by parliament as a 

Z 2 
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4femie time ancreasing.; Imt « toK ^eo jneqjttitflMa^ in 
^hidh tbe^tJc^ puid .fK> 910m th^n the poor* Jdi»lted tSaUd 
jP€)S€Ba(tnient ef "(h^ latter into a fUme* 

Nptwkhsteiidji^g ith^ Aumber^ who hy jsrnr^by a xesi- 
dence in to\VQ^ wfl by oth^ ineaiis» bad become firee, 
4here were §tUl iwJtiuid.e&in the wwobry who had lands 
in villaft^g^ tjj^ vi^ye Qply sldvea to tibe iards from 
^wbom tb^y bei4- Tb^^ b^ s€ie<i the adyimtagea ^f 
libertjr, frcxm ifes eff«?t wpo« those of equal rank who 
had-^ojx^. to live ia tpwps ;^ md they panted for a par- 
tici^tioR of i}\(»e ^vwtftge?^ Several of these had 
become opuJeRfcf^ougfe to pwjchaie Hmx freedom; but, 
* % m uojimt ^ct of^ parJiMtim»^t in thi$ reign, these 
/ purqhasje? wem #§(4«r^ of w wlidit|f, Thia act the 
Peasants con^idwrod «f «i» i^A^ftotm of tjke laws ef 
humanity; and i^ml^i H^ed» ife Wiwfc b(^ ^wed to 
bare b^eo. B^t i* bad Ifmt ^^^ *l^^ pKewriptive 
mwne? of r«»^onivEig, te^Jb^# nnignegard foar tte rights 
of 9, certaio daas (rf ma« who wesre apposed too km 
for justiqe. The se^n of discontenl; were atfll »ofe 
CTltisrated by the pi«aehM>g erf several men, w4io went 
4bout the country inavimtmg the tiaJbui^sd e(]piatity of 
mankind^ aod wnsequentlj the ri^t that aU had to an 
equal participation :0f the goods of nature. Hitheito 
WJ9 fcave seen p^^idw in&urrectAona wly in towns; but 
we now find the ijpirit of freedom gftining ground in 
the country. Our dti^ens soon began to perceive their 
IP wn strength; but it was a oonsiderable time before the 
peftsantry wbo had baen annexed to the soil, daimed^i 
ahare in those advantages. We, in this firat mstmoo^ 
£iid « iihovdedge of the li^ts ^ humanity diffiising 
itsdf even ta the very lowest oS the people, <aad esari^ 
ing itself in mA^ nnd t^iible efforts &r fieedom. 



The minds of thepeawute* beinft tUwf jw^pared foR 
iusiHTCction^ the maimer, of cqllecUn^ tiWai un- a.©. 
jast poll-tax. soou furnished them wkh ai prete;^t IS.Qln 
£w begmniog the revolt. It h^gm in Essex, whero^ at 
repoft was. industriously spread* that tberpea^ant^ were, 
ta be destroyed* their houses^ burwed^ aqd, tb^eir feroj^ 
plundered. A blacksmith,, well knpwu by 4be name gf 
Wat Tyler, was the first that exeited them to arms. 
The tax-gatheiyers,. comio^ to, this man's house whUe h^ 
was at work, demanded payment for his daughter, which, 
he refi«sed» alleging that she was ui^der the age n8ei>\ 
tioned in the act* One of the brutal collectors insisted 
on her being a full-gpcown woman* aind immediately atr 
tempted giving a wry indecent pnoof of hi^ assertion^^ 
This provoked the father tQ such a. degree, thajt hft 
iiustantly struck him dead with, a Wow of his ham^fnej. 
The by-stander& applauded his spirit^. and»^ one and all» 
resdved ta defend his conxiuct* He was considered as^ 
a champion in the cause, and appointed the leader and 
spokesman of the people. It is easy to imd|^ine the 
disorders committed by this tumultuous rabble : the 
whole neighbourhood rose in arm^; they burned and 
plundered wherever they came, and revenged upon theip 
former ovasters all those in^ulits which they had lon^ 
sustained with impunity* As the discQ(ntent w^ g^ne.- 
wl, the insurgents increased in proportion ^s they ap^ 
ptroacbed ;the capital.. The flame spoi^ propagated itself 
into Kenti Hertfordshiie^ Surrey, Susse^, Suffolk, Npjf^ 
folk, Cambridge and Lincoln^ They were faund tfi 
amount to above a^ hundred thous^and nxm by the t^^ 
they an ived at Blackheath i whence they vSei^t a me^s^^ 
to the king, who bad taken sheUer in the Tower, desiring 
a con&rence with him* With thjis imessage ^ieha#^ 
was desirous of complying^ but wa^ int^nidated by 'th^ 
fierce 4em/eanour. In the miean time they Jhad entered 
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the city, burning and plundering the houses of such as 
were obnoxious from their power, or remarkable for 
their riches. They broke into the Savoy palace, belong- 
ing to the duke of Lancaster, and put several of his 
attendants to death. Their animosity was particularly 
leveled against the lawyers, to whom they showed no 
mercy. Such was the vehemence of their fury, that the; 
king began to tremble for his own safety ; and, knowing 
that the Tower was not capable of standing against an 
assault, he went out among them, and desired to know 
their demands. They now made a very humble re- 
monstrance, requiring a general pardon, the abolition of 
slavery, freedom of commerce in market-towns, and a 
fixed rent instead of those services required by the 
tenure of villanage. As these requests were reasonable, 
the king soon complied ; and charters were accordingly- 
made out, ratifying the grant. In the mean time ano- 
ther body of these insurgents had broken into the Tower, 
and murdered the primate and the treasurer, with some* 
other persons of distinction. They then divided them- 
selves into bodies, and took up their quarters in different 
parts of the city. At the head of one of these was Wat 
Tyler, who led his men into Smithfield, where he was 
met by the king, who invited him to a conference, under 
a pretence of hearing and redressing his grievances. 
Tyler, ordering his companions to retire till he should 
give them a signal, boldly ventured to meet the king in 
the midst of his retinue ; and accordingly began the 
conference. The demands of this demagogue are cen- 
sured by all the historians of the time as insolent and 
extravagant; and yet nothing can be more just than 
those they have delivered for him. He required that 
all slaves should be set free; that all commonages 
should be open to the poor as weU as to the rich ; and 
that a general pardon should be passed for the late out- 
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rages. Whikt he made these demands, he now and 
then lifted up his swon^ in a menacing manner; which, 
insolence so raised the indignation of William of Wal-^ 
worth, then major of London, attending on the king» 
that» without considering the danger to which he ex* 
posed his majesty, he stunned Tyler with a blow of his 
mace; while one of the king's knights, riding up, dis- 
patched him with his sword. The mutineers, seeing 
their leader fall, prepared themselves to take revenge ; 
and their bows were now bent for execution; when 
Richard, though not yet fifteen years of age, rode up to 
the rebels, and, with admirable presence of mind, cried 
out, " What, my people, will you then kill your king ? 
Be not concerned for the loss of your leader ; I myself 
will now be your general ; follow me into the field, and 
you shall have whatever you desire." The awed multi-. 
tilde immediately desisted ; they followed the king, as if.. 
mechanicaUy, into the fields; and there he granted them, 
the same charter that he had before given to their com- 
panions. 

These grants, for a short time, gained the king great 
popularity ; and it is probable that it was his own desire 
to have them continued; but the nobles had long tasted 
the sweets of power, and were unwilling to admit any 
other to a participation. The parliament soon revoked 
these charters of enfranchisement and pardon ; the low 
people were reduced to the same slavish condition as 
before, and several of the ringleaders were punished with 
capital severity. The insurrections of the barons against 
their kings are branded in our history with no great air 
of invective ; but the tumults of the people against the 
barons are marked with all the virulence of reproach. 

The cruelty which was exercised against the popular 
leaders upon this occasion created no small enmity 
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^{nst the Hi^. He had fiifst gMilt^' tHem # chartir» 
^Hch implied the jostiee erf their deinands ; and he trflu 
seen, soon aftet, weak enough to rev6ke what he hsd 
before attotred the justice of. It is probable also, thAt 
his uncles were not foackwaiid in increasing this general 
disHke against him, as by such means they were more 
like to continue in their present authority. His own 
capricious conduct, indeed, might very well countenance 
them in the restrictions they placed upon him ; as he 
very soon testified an eager desire to govern, without 
^ny of the requisites to fit him for such a difficult underw 
taking; and he soon discovered an attachinent to favour^* 
ites, without any merit on their side to entitle them to 
such flattering distinctions. Robert Vere, earl of Ox- 
ferd, a young man, whose person was fkultless, but 
Whose morals were debauched, had acquired an entire 
ascendant over him. This nobleman was first created 
marquis of Dublin, and then duke of Ireland, with the 
entire sovereignty, during life, of that island. He gave 
him his own cousin in marriage; and soon after permit- 
ted him to repudiate her for another lady, of whom he 
DVas enamoured. He soon became the channel through 
which all royal favour passed to the people; and he 
possessed all the power, while the king had only the 
shadow of royalty. 

A partiality, in princes, ever produces animosity 
among their subjects. Those noblemen who were either 
treated with disrespect by the favourite, or who thought 
that they had themselves better pretensions to favour, 
instantly took the alarm, and combined against him. At 
the head c^ this association were, Mowbray, earl of Not- 
tingham ; Fitz-Alan, earl of Arundel ; Percy, earl of 
Northumberland ; Montacute, earl of Salisbtiry ; and 
Beauchamp, earl of Warwick. These, uniting, resolved 
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on the destruction o^ t&e fevourite : and they began If 
mtarking out Mchael de la Pote, who was t^eii A.Th. 
chancellor, and Oxford's chief friend Md sup- 1386^ 
porter, as the first object of their vengeance* He WM 
accordingly impeached in parliament; and, dtthongli 
nothing material was alleged against him, suck was the 
interest of the conspiring barons, that he was concEenuiedy 
and deprived of his office. 

From punishing his ministers, they soon after ven- 
tured to attack the king in person. Under a pretence 
that he was as yet unable to govern, although he was at 
that time twenty years of age, they appointed aeommis^ 
sion of fourteen persons, to whom the sovereign power 
was to be transferred for a year. This was^ in fact,^ de» 
priving the king of all power, and oppressing the khig^ 
dom with a confirmed aristocracy. This measure was 
driven forward by the duke of Gloucester ; and only those 
of his own faction were admitted as members of the 
committee. It was not without a struggle that the Idng^ 
saw himself thus totally divested of authority : he ea>^ 
deavoured first to gain over the parliament to his inter- 
est, by influencing the sheiifTs of each county, who were 
then the only returning officers. This Measure a.b* 
foiling, he applied to the judges; and they, either 1387* 
from motives of interest or from conviction, declaitMi^ 
that the commission which had deprived him of his au- 
thority was unlawful, and that those who procured or 
advised it were punishable with death. This sentence 
was quickly opposed by declarations from the lords: 
the duke of Gloucester saw his danger if the king should 
prevail; and, secretly assembling his party, he appeared 
in arms at Haringay Park, near Highgate, at the head 
of a body of men, more than sufficient to intimidate die 
king and all his adherents. These insurgents, sensttde 
of their own power, were now resolved to make use of 
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the occasion, and began by demanding of the king the 
names of those who had advised him to his late rash 
measures. A few days after, they appeared armed in 
his presence, and accused, by name, the archbishop of 
York, the duke of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, and sir 
Robert Tresilian, one of the judges, who had declared 
in his &vour, together with sir Nicholas Brembre, as 
public and dangerous enemies to the state. It was now 
too late for the opposite party to attempt any other 
vindication of their conduct than by arms. The duke 
of Ireland fled into Cheshire, where he attempted to 
raise a body of forces ; but was quickly obliged to retire 
into Flanders, on the arrival of the duke of Gloucester 
witli a superior army. Soon after, the king was obliged, 
to ^summon a parliament : an accusation was drawn up 
against jQve of his counsellors ; of these only sir Nicho- 
las Brembre was present ; and he was quickly found 
A.D. guilty, condemned, and executed, together with 
1888. sir Robert Tresilian, who had been discovered 
and taken during the interval.- But the blood of one or 
two was not sufficient to satiate the resentment of the 
duke of Gloucester; lord Beauchamp of Holt was 
shortly after condemned and executed ; and sir Simoa 
Burley, who had been appointed the king's governor, 
shared the same fate, although the queen continued for 
three hours on her knees before the duke, imploring his 
pardon. 

It might be supposed that, after such a total subver- 
sion of the royal power, there would be no more strug- 
gles, during this reign, between the prince and his no- 
minal subjects; but, whether from the fluctuation of 
opinions among the people, or from the influence of a 
military force which had been lately levied against 
France, we find Richard once more resolved to shake 
off that power which had long controlled him, and 
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actaalty bringing the parliament to second fais resolu^ 
tions. 

In an extraordinary council of the nofaiUtj, a.d. 
assembled after Easter, he, to the astonishment 1989. 
of all present, desired to know his age ; and being told 
that he was turned of two and twenty, he alleged, that 
it was time for him to govern without help, and that 
there was no reason why he should be deprived of those 
rights which the meanest of his subjects enjoyed. The 
lords answering, in some confusion, that he had certainly 
an indisputable right to take upon himself the govern- 
ment of the kingdoiii, " Yes," replied he, " I have long 
been under the government of tutors; and I will now 
first show my right to power by their removaL" He then 
ordered Thomas Arundel, whom the commissioner* had^ 
lately appointed chancellor, to give up the seal, w^ch 
he next day delivered to WiUiam of Wykeham, bishoj^ 
of Winchester. He next removed the duke of Glou- 
cester, the earl of Warwick, and otiier lords of tibe op* 
position, from the council. The bishop of Hereford^ 
lost his office of treasurer; the earl of Arundel was de- 
prived of the post of high-admiral; all the great officers 
of the household, as well as the judges, wercichanged; 
and all the offices felt the influence of this extraordinary 
revolution. 

The king, being thus left at liberty to conduct the 
business of government at discretion, began by showing 
many marks of moderation towards those who before 
had endeavoured to depress his power: he seemed to be 
entirely reconciled to his uncles; and, by remitting 
some subsidies which had been granted him, he acquired 
for a time the affection of the people. But he wanted 
those arts that are usually found to procure a lasting 
respect: he was fond of luxurious pleasures and idle 
ostentations ; he admitted the meainest ranks to hi^ fa* 
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venXwnty ; and his conversatkm was mot aida^cfd to im^ 
press them with a reverence for his morals or abilities. 
His military talentfl> oh whidhi mankind then placed the 
greatest vrine^ were seidom exerted, and nererwith any 
gveat snccesa. The Frenoh war wa^ scarcely heard of; 
and soflffiB' saccessfiil inroads of the Scots, particularly 
tiiat wUdi brought on a disfmted victory at Otterboume^. 
were only opposed by those barons whose possessions 
lay along the frontier. He gained indeed some reputah 
tidn for arms in Ireland; but his successes there were 
too insignificant to give him a decisive character. Hen(^ 
^ small regard which the public bore his person dis- 
poised them to mimnur gainst his administration, amd 
1» receive with aridity every complaint which discon^ 
tent or flinlatioa suggested to his prejudice. 

Whedier the duke of Gloucester was secretly dis- 
pleased with this mean dispo^tion in bis royal nephew, 
or wanted to make himself king by fomenting jealousies 
f^in£t him, must remain unknown ; but certain it U, 
tjhat he used every art to increase the aversion of the 
BUtioii agaiBBt him, and to establish bis own popularity, 
A.D. He represented the peace which had been con- 
iS96, duded with France as the result of the king^s 
pusHianiniity: and plauBibly appeared to lament that Ri* 
ohard should have degenerated so far from the herw 
virtues of his father. He frequently spoke with con- 
tempt oi the king's person and government, and ddibe* 
rated upon the lawfulness of tlnrowing off all aUegiaoce 
to him. These were insults that deserved to be chas* 
tbed m any sul^eot^ hot whidi called aloud lor punish- 
ment in him, whose popularity was dangerous, and who 
more than once had testified a disposition to rebeL As 
aB Ma conduct wis ^cve% (Served by the king^s emis^ 
saries, Ridiard at length formed a resolution of ridcU^g 
himself entiively both of him and Ids faction, sensible 
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<tli&t he then had »tbe paaHatMBA entirely at h» dispostiL 
He accoidisiglf osd^ed GlouDeeter to 1^ aiv a. n^ 
»8ted and aesA Over to Cidaisi ^ wfaicli {dace 1897^ 
tiicre was dDO danger of a rescue from lus numierous ad* 
heirentsL Tihe ewls ^ j^^nndel and Warwick were 
[seized at the same time ; and a pai^ianieiit was mim- 
moned at Wedtaainster, winch the king Idnew to be 
dbediest to his wiJL The atajorilySof that aniemb^y 
{mssed whatever jicts he thetigfat pn^er ib 4ictate ; they 
aitnttHed for ev^r the oofmiiission of fourteen, whicbhad 
inurped iqxoii his audhiiBity; they repealed all those 
acts whidi had condemaaed fais former ministeits ; aod 
ivevoked the general pardoii which the idng bad granted, 
n^oa his asmtming the veins of govjemihent^ In coase- 
^gnence of ihis^ several of the paity of Gloiicester wetre 
impeached^ eondemned, ^aad executed. Fit2- Alaii» arch- 
bishqp of Caoterbtiry, was banished, and hb temporali- 
ties were sequestesed. THe earl of Arundel vainfy at- 
tempted to {dead the king'^ general pardon to stop ius 
iexecution ; the ewl of Warwit^ stiotri«^ agns of <k>B* 
trition, had his life spared, ftut was baaished to the Me 
of Man. The greatest ciimiBai yet remained ; and a 
iv:asrrant was aocordingly issued to tlpe earl maiicchal, 
gorenunr ef Calais, to bring over the duke 4;^ Glou<^i- 
.ter, to 4ake his trial as the rest had done. It is prote- 
Ue that his noiMemaBi would have shared the same fate 
sratib the rest of his party ; but he was privatdy dis- 
patehed hi prison^ bdbg smothered (as it afterwards 
af^)eaiied) betwew two pillowfi^ by his ke^rs. 

The death of adbofatemafi do popular as the duke, did 
Dot fail to iaicreafie i&otfe amtnosities wMch had aalrea4y 
taken deep root in this kingdom. The aggrandisement 
Mf €ome new fiavouiltes contitbuted stilt more to make 
the king odious.; but though he seemod resolved, >y all 
bis aol&>Bi^ to;sothis «utyects agaiast hiii^ it wad wed'' 
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dent that gave the occasion tor bis oyerthrow. After 
the destruction of the duke of Gloucester^ and the. beads 
of that party^ a misunderstanding broke out among 
those noblemen who had joined in the prosecution. 
A. i>. Henry duke of Hereford appeared in parlia* 
1398. ment, and accused the duke of Norfolk of 
having spoken seditious words against his majesty in a 
private conversation. Norfolk denied the charge; gave 
Hereford the lie ; and offered to prove his innocence by 
single combat. As proofs were wanting for legal trial, the 
lords readily acquiesced in that mode of determination ; 
the time and place were appointed; and the whole 
nation waited with ansious suspense for the event. At 
length the day arrived on which this duel was to be 
fought; and as combats of this kind were then very 
prevalent, it may not be amiss to describe the ceremo- 
nies on that oecation. Hereford, the challenger, first 
appeared on a whit« charger, gaily i2aparisoned« armed 
at all points, and holding his drawn sword. When he 
approached the licts, the marechal demanded his name 
and business ; to which he replied, *' I am Henry of 
Lancaster, duSce oi Hereford, come hither according to 
my doty, against Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, a 
false traitor to God and the king, the realm and me.*^ 
Then taking the oath that his quarpe^ was just and true, 
he desired to enter the lists; which being granted, he 
sheathed his s^ord^ pulled down his beaver, crossed 
himself on the forehead^ seized his lance, passed the bar- 
rier, alighted, and sai down in a chdr of green velvet 
placed at one end of the lists. He had scarce taken his 
seat when the king came into the field with great pomp, 
attended by the lords, the count de St. Paul, who came 
from France on purpose to see this famous trial, and 
ten thousand men at arms, to prevent tumults and €&• 
turbances. His majesty being seated in his chair of 
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«tate5 the king at arms proclaimed that nqne but such 
. as were appointed to marshal the field should presume 
to touch the lists upon pain of death. Then another 
herald proclaimed aloud, ^* Behold here Henry of Lan- 
caster^ duke of Hereford, who has entered the lists to 
perform his devoir against Thomas Mowbray^ duke of 
Norfolk, on pain of being counted false and recreant/* 
Just then the duke of Norfolk appeared in arms^ 
mounted upon a barbed horse, with a coat of arms of 
* crimson velvet, embroidered With lions of silver and 
mulberry trees ; and, having taken his oath before the 
constable and marechal, entered the field, exclaiming 
aloud, ** God defend the right !*" Then alighting firom bis 
horse, he placed himself in a chair of crimson velvet 
opposite to his antagonist, at the other end of the lists. 
' After which the nuurechal, having measured their lances, 
delivered one to the chalTenger, and s^t a knight with 
the other to the duke of Norfolk ; and proclamation was 
made that they should prepare for the combat. Accord- 
ingly, mounting their hones, and closing their beavers, 
they fixed their lances ui rest, and the tnimpets sounded 
•the charge. Hereford began his career with great 
violence ; but before he could join his antagonist, the 
king threw down his warder, and the heralds interposed. 
-By the advice and authority of hie parliamentary com* 
missioners, he stopped the combat, and ordered both 
the combatants- to leave the kingdom, banishing the 
-duke of Norfdyii^ for life, and his antagonist for ten 
years. Thus, one was condemned to exile without be** 
ing chaiged with any ojETence, and the other without 
being convicted of any crime. The duke of Norfolk 
was overwhelmed with grief and despondence at the 
judgement awarded against him ; he retired to Venice^ 
where, in a little time after^ he died of a broken heart. 
JHereffrd's b^jbayiouron this oocasiop i^as resigp&d.and 
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tttbmiflsire ; wUdi so pteased the khig^ thai he ocsi- 
setited to ^KVten the date ctf'biaf banufameot four jtajm ; 
and he aiso granted him letters patent, tesming him the 
eigoyment of any inheritance winch ahoold Ml to hiis 
during his absence. But nothing ooiild be more fluc- 
tuating than Rk^ard's promises or fiiendship. Hemy^ 
retiring into Flanders, and thenoei to Paris, found there 
a very favourable reception from the Fremdi ki^g. He 
^even opened a treaty of marriage with the daughter af 
the duke of Beny, uncle to tine king of France ; bui was 
prevented from completing tbe alfiance by die interest 
of Richard, who, drea^ng the increasing power of the 
lumished duke, sant over tbe eait of Salisbury to Pmas^ 
with instructions to l»eak off the match« Such an un- 
expected injury could not fail to aggravate tiie resent- 
ment of Herefind ; but he had still -nuwe cogent lea- 
Mns for anger, upon the dea& of his father, the duke of 
Lancaster, which inqppehed shortly after. Richard, 9S 
we before observed, had given hkn letters pMrat, em- 
powering lum to possess any successions that should &I1 
,tohim while abroad: but, being now afraid of strength- 
ening the hands ci a nan whom he had injjwod^ he m» 
voked those letters, and retained tibe possessiov of tbe 
L«icaster estate to himself. 

Such compficated injuries served to inflame the re- 
aentment of Hereford against the kix^; anddthoughhe 
had hitherto concealed them, he now set no bmmds to 
Itts indignation, but even conceived a desire df dethroi^ 
tng a person idio had simwn himself so unworthy of 
power. Indeed, no man could be better quahfied lor 
an enterprise of fhis nature than tiie dii]» of Herefiird.: 
he was cool, cautious, discerning, and vesdhite. He had 
anred wkh dkrtlnGtion against tk^ infideb'Of Zitfauamib 
nd had joined to ^ otiber merits thoie 4>f pie^ atofl 
vrfbnr. fiemn the idol dr the ioidieviv aad <haii- 
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of the people : he was immensely ricb, ea^d, bjr 
bbod 09 alttanoe^ coBoeoled wkb the most potent f$am^ 
lies ef the ngtioft. Od Uie other hftnd> lite king, find* 
iDg himself ahov^ aU restraint, gaire himself up to a soft 
eiimiiMte life, regaitUesB oi his own safety, smd of the 
good c£ the public. His ministers, ftttowing the ex« 
ample <^ their sovereign, gave Httle attention to bnsi-^ 
ness^'biit aaw, without anjr concern, the honoar of the 
aatioif sidkkig into omtempt. In this sitn^ton all 
peo|rfe naturally turned their eyes upon the banished earl» 
as the only person fromr whom tb^ could expect relief 
mr redress^ He wa» stimulated by private injuriei^ and 
bad aUiancea and fcntune sufficient to give weight to Ina 
measunss. The malcontents only waited for the alK 
aence of the king to put their sdiemes into execution ; 
and for tiiese aiv opportunity was quickly offered. 

The earl of JMhrch, presumptive heir to the crown^ 
having been appointed the king's lieutenant in Irelanc^ 
«a» atain in a skinmsh witb the natives of that country; 
which so inoensed Rkbard, that, unmindfol of his pre^ 
carioits situtrtion at home, he resolved with a numeroua 
army to revenge his: death in person. The duke a. m 
of Lancaster (fi)r that wa» tbe title which Here- 1S99* 
finrd assmased upon the death of his father) being in- 
ftnmed of Richard's^ departure for Ireland, instantly 
embads^d at Vannes in Bteteigne, with a retinue of sixty 
persons^ in three small vessels, and landed at Ravenspnt 
in York^ire. The earl c^ Northumberland, who had 
long been a malcontent, together with Henry Fercy hit 
son, who, from hi» ardent valour, was sm*nanied Hbt^r> 
immediately jioined him with their forces. After this 
junction, the coaeourse of people coming, to enlist undet 
Maf banner, was so great, that, in a few days, I»» m*my 
amounted to threescore thousand men; 

Tbediike of Y^H^had been kft guanUanof t 
VOL. I. 2 a 
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during Richard's absence; but his efforts were ineffee* 
tual^ as* the most powerful persons who espoused the 
Mng's interests were then actually with him in Ireland. 
The duke^ however^ assembled a body of forty thou^ 
sand men at St. Alban's ; but found them either quite 
dispirited, or more attached to the cause of the rebels 
than of the crown. It had been Henry's policy, from 
the beginning, to hide the real motives of his expedition, 
and to give out that h^ only aimed at the recovery of 
his patrimony and dukedom. Upon the present occa* 
sion, therefore, he entreated the duke of York not to 
oppose a loyal and humble suppliant in the recovery of 
his just rights ; but to concur in a measure that was 
more likely to promote the king's honour than injure his 
interests. York was deceived by these specious profes- 
sions ; he declared that he would not only approve, but 
assist him in his pretensions ; and both armies meeting, 
embraced with acclamations of joy. 

Whilst these things were transacting in England^ 
Hichatd continued in Ireland in perfect security. Con* 
trary winds, which at that time continued to blow fov 
three weeks, prevented his receiving any news of the re- 
bellion which had arisen in his native dominions. Upon 
the first information, therefore, he imprisoned the bro-' 
thers of the new duke of Lancaster, whom he had taken 
over with him, and then resolved to go immediately ove^ 
to fight the enemy in person. Yet, ever wavering in his 
resolutions, he was persuaded to stay some time longer,, 
till he could prepare ships to transport all his forces 
together. This delay completed his ruin ; so that, when 
he landed at Milford-haven with a body of twenty thou- 
sand men, he had the mortification to find that the duke 
of York had already espoused the interest of his rival*, 
and that his force was every way inferior to that of the 
enemy. He now saw himself in a dreadful situation, in 
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the midst of an enraged people^ without any friend on 
whom to rely, and forsaken by those who, in the sun* 
shine of his power, had only contributed to fan his fol- 
lies. His little army gradually began to desert him, till 
at last he found he had not above six thousand men 
who followed -his standard. Thus, not knowing whom 
to trust to, or where to turn, he saw no other hopes of 
safety, but to throw himself upon the generosity of his 
enemy, and to gain from pity what he could not obtain 
by arms. He therefore sent word to the duke, that he wasr 
ready to submit to whatever terms he thought proper to 
prescribe; and that he earnestly desired a conference* 
For this purpose, Henry appointed him to meet at the 
castle of Flint, where he came the next day with his 
whole army. Richard, who the day before had been 
brought thither by the earl of Northumberland, de- 
scrying his rival's approach from the walls, went down 
to receive him; while the duke, after some ceremony,, 
entered the castle in complete armour; only his head 
was bare, in compliment to the fallen kihg. Richard 
received him with that open air for which he had been 
remarkable, and kindly bade him welcome. ** My lord 
the king/* returned Henry, with a cool respectful bow, 
" I am come sooner than you appointed, because your 
people say, that for two-and-twenty years you have 
governed with rigour and indiscretion. They are very 
ill satisfied with your conduct ; but, if it please God, I 
will help you to govern them better for the time to 
come." To this declaration the king made no other an- 
swer than this : " Fair cousin, since it pleases you, it 
pleases us likewise." 

But the duke*s haughty answer was not the only mor- 
tification the unfortunate Richard was to endure. After 
a short conversation with some of the king's attendants, 
Henry ordered the king's horses to be brought out of 

2a 2 
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the 9t4bjie; wd*tw<^ wretched amt»9l3 bqipg produced, 
Richard was placed upon onej and hiU favourltei the 
ea^l of S^ishuiy, ypan the other* lu this mean equU 
page they rode to Chester^ and were conveyed to the 
castle, with a great noise of trumpets, and through a 
vast concourse of people, who were no way moved at 
the sight. In this manner he was led triumphantly 
along, from town to town, amidst multitudes who scoff- 
ed at him^ and extolled his rival. " Long live the 
good duke of Lancaater> our deliverer !" was the gene* 
ral cry ; but as for the king, to use the pathetic words 
of the poet, " none cried, God bless him." Thus, 
after repeated indignities^ he was confined a close pri« 
sjtmer in the Tower; there, if possible, to undergo a 
still greater variety of studied insolenee, and flagrant 
contempt. The wi^t^ed monarch, humbled in this 
manner, begai^ to lose the pride of a king with the 
splendours of royaltyj^ and hi3 Sjurit sunk to his circum- 
sitances. There was no great difficulty, therefore, ia 
inducing him to sign a deed, by which he renounced his 
croiv^i, as being unqualified ipx governing the kingdom. 
Upon this resignation the duke founded his principal 
claim: but, willing to fortify his pretensions with every 
appearance of justice,, he called a parliament, from 
which he easily procured a confirmation of his daims.. 
A frivolous charge, consisting of thirty-thrfee articles^ 
Hiras drawn up, and found valid against the king ; upoA 
which he was solemnly deposed, and the duke of Lau-^ 
caster elected in his stead, by the title of Henry IV. 
Thus began, the contest between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, which, for many years after, deluged the 
kingdom with bloody and yet, in the ^d,. contributed to 
settle and confirm the constitution. 

When Richard wa& deposed, the earl of Northum*^ 
berland made a motion in t^e hcaise of peers, demandr 
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ing the advice of parliament with regard to th« ftitme 
treatment of the dethroned prince. To this they i^ied, 
that he should be imprisoned in some ^(e^ure fiex^, 
where his friends and partisans should »ot be able txi 
find him. This was accordingly put in^ prft&ti^e ; but; 
while he continued alive, the nairper conU not remain 
IB safety. Indeed, some conspiracies and commotions 
which followed soon after, induced Henry to wi* fbr 
Richard^s death ; in cfonsequence -of whic*, one of thoi^e^ 
assassins who are found in every court, ready to (?omill£fi 
the most horrid crimes for I'ewiard, went down to th^ 
place of this unfortunate monarch's confinement, in the 
castle, of Pontefract, and, with eight of his followers; 
rushed into his apaitment. The king, concJuding that 
their design was to take away his life, resolved not ta 
fall unrevenged, but to sell it as dearly as he could; 
wherefore wresting a pole-axe from one of the murder- 
ers, he soon laid four of their nnmber dead at his feet. 
But he was at length overpowered, and struck dead by 
the blow of a pole-a^te ; dthough some assert that he was 
starved in prison. Thus died the nnfortunate Richard, 
in the thirty-fourth year of his age, and the twenty-third 
of his reign. Though his conduct was blameable, yet 
the punishment he suffered was greatar than his o& 
fences ; and, in the end, his sufferings made more 
converts to his family and cac^e than ever his most 
meritorious actiwis could have procured them. He left 
no posterity, either kgitimate t)r otherwise* 

It was during this reign that John WidiliiBfe, a secular 
priest, educated at Oxford, began to propagate his 
doctrines ; and he has the honour of being the first 
person who had sagacity to see through the errors of 
the church of Rome, and courage enough to attempt a 
reformation. He denied the doctrine of the real presence 
the supremacy of the church of Rome, and the merit of 
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monastic vows. He maintained that the Scriptures were 
the sole rule of faith ; that the church was dependent on 
the state ; that the clergy ought to possess no estates ; 
and the numerous ceremonies of the church were hurtfiil 
to true piety. In short, most of his doctrines were such 
as the wisdom of |)osterit7 thought fit to establish : and 
WicklifTe failed in being a reformer^ only because the 
minds of men were not yet sufficiently ripened for the 
truths he endeavoured to inculcate. The clergy of that 
9ge did not fail to oppose Wickliffe with fury ; but, as 
his doctrines were pleasing to the higher orders of the 
laity, he found protection from their indignation. John 
of Gaunt was his particular friend apd favourer ; and, 
when he was summoned to appear before the bishop of 
London, that nobleman attended him into the court, and 
defended him both from the resentment of the clergy 
and the rage of the populace. However, in process of 
time, he had the satisfaction to see the people, who 
were at first strongly prejudiced against him, entirely 
^declaring in his favour ; and, although he was often cited 
to appear before the prelates, yet, from the estimation 
>he was held in both among the higher and lower ranks 
of the laity, he was always dismissed without injury. 
In this manner he continued, during a long life, to 
lessen the credit of the clergy, both by his preaching 
and writings ; and at last died of a palsy, in the year 
1384, at his rectory of Lutterworth, in the county of 
- Leicester ; while the clergy took care to represent his 
tdeath as a judgement from heaven for his multiplied 
lieresies and impieties. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Henry IV. 
A. D. 1399—1413. 

Numerous formalities are seldom used but to A. D^ 
rover distrust or injustice. Henry the Fourth, 1899. 
knowing the weakness of his title, was, at least, deter^ 
mined to give his cordnation all possible solemnity, and 
to make religion a cloak to cover his usurpation. 
Accordingly, particular care was taken to procure a^ 
certain oil, said to have been presented by the Virgia 
Mary to Thomas a Becket during his exile. The phial 
that contained this precious balm had fallen into the 
Itands of a hermit, who gave it to the first duke of 
Lancaster, assuring him that all Mngs anointed with 
that oil would become true champions of the church* 
On the present occasion, being seized by Henry among^ 
the other jewels of Richard, he was anointed with it in 
all the, forms; at the same time declaring, that he had 
ascended the throne by the right of conquest, the re- 
signation of Richard in his favour, and as the most 
-direct descendant of Henry the Third, king of Eng-- 
land. These were the formalities employed to hideshis 
ambition, or perhaps quiet his own fears ; for the heir 
jof the house of Mortimer^ who had in the late reign 
been declared in parliament the true heir to the crown^ 
was still alive, though but a boy of seven years of age. 
Him Henry detained, together with his younger brother, 
in an honourable custody, at Windsor castle. 
. But, notwithstanding these precautions for his secu^ 
rity, Henry soon found that the throne of an usurper is 
ever a bed of thorns. Such violent animosities broke 
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out among the barons, in the first session of his parlia- 
ment, that forty challenges were given and received, 
and forty gauntlets thrown down as pledges of the sin-» 
cerity of their resentment. Although these commo- 
tions were seemingly suppressed by his moderation for 
that time, they soon broke out into rebellion ; and a 
conspiracy was formed for seizing Henry at Windsor, 
and rej^adag Richard on the throne, who was sup- 
posed to be yet alive. . This plot was set on foot by the 
earis of Rutlaad, £.ent, Huatingdon, and kxrd Spenser^ 
whom Henry had degraded from 'superior titles confer* 
ned upon them by the late king. The particulars of 
their scheme were committed to writing, and eadi of 
the confederates had a copy signed by all the rest« 
Among the number of these, the duke of Aumerle was 
one, Vanished with a paper, which be anfortcmafeely 
dro|^)ed out of his bosom as he was sitting one day at 
dinner with his father, the tiake of York. The fstfaei^ 
peroeiviag somethii^ fall, privately took it up, and to 
bis great astonishment discovered the contents, which 
lie resdvedy with all diligence, to disdose to the king, 
aad aocordbgly rode off with the utmost expeiUtion to 
Windsor^ where the court resided at diat juncture* la 
the mean time the son, finding the ssA mischance tiiat 
had happened, and guessing the cause of his father's 
expe<UtioQ, was resolved, if possible, to prevent his in-' 
£3rmation ; and, hastening by a shorter way, discovered 
the whole to the king, and obtained the royal pardM 
before bis father could arrive; who, coming soon aft^*, 
produced the paper with the names of the cms^* 
rator& 
A. D, In the mean time, while Henry employed the 
1400. most vigorous efforts to dispel the rising stamn, 
the oonsfiirators, fincfoig their iirst sntentioBs frurtrated, 
^^sessed up aoe of the Sate king's ^chaplaifis ki ro^sal 
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iPobeii, giving ©at that he was tYie deposed monanib^ 
whom they had taken from his prison and were ^iBm^ ' 
to replace <m the throne. Pity is a passion for wKch 
the^ English have ever been remarkable : mbjesty in 
distress was an object sufficient at once to excite their 
loyalty and compassion ; and they accordingly flock^ 
in great numbers round the' standard of the cmApirtK - 
tors. Their army soon became considerable, iand ett- 
eamped near Cirencester, while ihe leaders took ttp 
their head-quarters within the town ; yet so careless ^er 
inexperienced were ihey, that they neglecfted to ][dace 
}»rqper guards at the gates and avenues of the place. 
This was quickly perceived by the mayor of the to^nn^ 
who was in the interests of the king : t^is inagistxiite^ 
assembling four hundred men in the night, secured the 
gates so as to exclude the army encamped without^ 
and then he attacked the chiefs within. The earls of 
Kent and Salisbury were taken, after an obsftihate re- 
sistance, and beheaded on the ^ot by the mayor^* 
•rder. The earl of Huntingdon and lord Spmoer 
escaped over the tops of the houses into the camp, in 
hopes cf storming the town at the head of their forces : 
but they quickly had the mortification to find the tents 
and baggage abandoned by the soldiers, who, upon 
heMing the noise and tumult vHthin, had eonduded that 
a party of the king*s anny had entered privately io^ 
strengthen the townsmen : and, under the conviction of. 
tins, they fled virith the utmost precipitation* 

The two lords, perceiving that all hope was over, en* 
deuv^ouved to concetd themselves separatdy ; but they 
w^ere soon after taken, and lost their heads upon a sca& 
fi*i, by the king's order. Their deaths were soon after 
foUowed by those of mr Thomas Blount and sir Bene^ 
diet Seiy ; and when the quarters of these unhappy 
men w>ere brought to London, no less than eighteen 
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waaiaid^ hi which the Scots and Welch were tou^te 
their fyr^^ ^ad to assist Nortbumberlaeid in elevating 
MortiRiep, as th^ true heir to the crown of England, 
A« J>* When, all things ^ere prepared for the intended 
.X403* insurrection, the earl l^d the mortification to 
find himself unable to lead on the troops^ being seized 
with a sudden illness at Berwick. But the want of his 
pvasraicre was well supplied by his son Harry Percy^ 
sumamed Hotepur^ who took the command of the 
troops, and marched with them towards Shrewsbury, 
in order to join his forces with those of Glendour, who, 
sfozoe time before, had been exchanged from prison, and 
had now advanced with his forces into Shropshii*e. 
Upon the junction of these two armies, they published 
a manifesto, which aggravated their real grievances, 
and invented more. In the mean time, Henry, who 
heuA received no ' intelligence of their designs, was at 
]^st greatly surprised at the news of this rebellion. 
B»ut fortune seemed to befriend him on this occasion : 
he had a small army in readiness, which he had intend- 
ed against the Scots ; and knowing the importance oi 
dis|iatch against such active enemies, he instantly hur* 
rifid down to Shrewsbury^ that he might give the rebels 
battle. 

Upon the approach of the two armies, both sides 
seemed wiDing to give a colour to their cause, by show- 
ing a deare of reconciliation ; but when they came to 
open their mutual demands, the treaty was turned into 
abuse aad recrimination. On one side were objected 
rebettion and ingratitude; on the other tyranny and 
usurpation. The two armies were nearly equal, each 
consisting of about twelve thousand men ; the animo- 
sity, on both sides, was inflamed to the highest pitch ; 
and no prudence or nulitary skill could determine on 
which side the victory might incline. Accordingly^ a 



xerj bloody edgagf ment esAued^ it wlmli the ^rmatBis 
on both sides exerted themselves with great bcaveiy; 
Jienry was ^en every where in the thickest of tfae^figlit: 
while I4& valiant son, who was afbcarwards the renown* 
ed conqueror of France, fought by his ride; aaid; 
llbough wouaded in the face by an axrow, stiU kept the 
£yeld and performed astonidbing acts of valour. On 
the other sidev the daring Hotspur supported that re* 
nown which he had acquired in nxai^j bloody eagi^« 
m^nts, and every wher^ sought out t^e king as^ a noUe 
ottJQct of his indignation. At last/ however, his deaths 
from an unknown handi decided the victory ; and the 
fortune of Henry once more psrevailed. On that bloody 
day, it is said that no less than two thousisuid three 
hundred gentlemen were slain, and about six tfaousand 
private men> of whom two thirds were of Hotspur^ 
army. 

While this furious transaction was going forwani^ 
NcHTthumberland; who was lately recovered fiom 1^ 
indisposition^ was advancing with a body of troopar to 
reinforce the wmy of the malcontents^ and take i^n 
him the command. But hearing bjr the way of his 
aoa's misfortune, he dismissed his troops, not daring to 
take the field witb ao small a forc^^ befoce. aatormy su*» 
perior in number, and fluked witii recent vicfaKcy. The 
earl for a while attempted to find safety in flight ; but 
at last being pxes^ed by hi& pursuers, and finding Um^ 
sdf totally without resource, he chose rather to thxow 
himself upon the king's mercy than kad a precmdous 
and indigent life in e^le. Vpan his af^arii^ befiiie 
Haary, at York, he pretended that his sole intentvm m 
aroaajig was to mediate between the two pairtics ; and 
this, though a very weak apology, seemed to satisfy tint 
king. Northumberland therefin^ received a pardon; 
Henry probacy thinking that he was sMriSteiently pun^ 
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ished by the loss of his army, and the death of his far 
Tourite son. 

But the extinction of one rebellion only seemed to 
give rise to another. The archbishop of York^ who 
had been promoted during the late reign, entered into 
A.D. a confederacy with the earl of Nottingham, and 
1405. the earl of Northumberland who had been so 
lately pardoned, to dethrone the king, and set young 
Mortimer in his place. Had the forces of these insur* 
gents co-operated with those that were so lately over- 
thrown, it is possible they might have overpowered any ^ 
body of men which the king could bring into the field ; 
but they began their operations just when their confe- 
derates were defeated. This powerful combination, 
however, took the field, and published a manifesto, in 
which they reproached Henry with usurpation, t3rranny, 
and murder ; they required that the right line should 
be restored, and all grievances redressed. The earl of 
Westmoreland, who had been sent against them with a 
very inferior force, demanded a conference, to which 
they readily consented. The chiefs, on each side, met 
at Skipton, in Yorkshire, and, in the presence of both 
armies, entered upon the subject of their grievances and 
complaints. The archbishop loudly deplored the nation's 
injuries and his own ; the earl of Westmoreland not only, 
dlowed the justice of his remonstrances, but requested 
him to propose the remedies. The archbishop entered 
upon many stipulations, and the earl granted them all. 
He now therefore entreated, that, since they had no- 
thing more to ask or to fear, they would dismiss their 
forces, and trust to his honour for the rest. His spe- 
cious promises and plausible manners led them to their 
ruin. The insurgents immediately disbanded their 
troops, while he gave private orders that his own army 
should not disperse till farther notice ; and thus having 
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i^squalified them for defence, instantly seizing upon 
the archbishop and the earl of Nottingham, he carried 
them to the king. The form of a trial was a very un- 
necessary ceremony to men whose fate was pre*deter» 
mined; the archbishop of York was the first prelate 
who was capitally punished in England ; the earl of 
Nottingham shared the same fate, and the earl of 
Northumberland found safety by flying into Scotland ; 
but he was slain about three years after, in an incursion, 
by sir Thomas Rokeby, sheriff of Yorkshire. 

Such advantages seemed to promise the country^ 
long torn with factions, and threatened with invasions, 
some degree of repose ; but a new calamity now begaii 
to appear, which, though small in the beginuing, was 
attended, in the course of ages, with most dreadful 
effects. Since Wickliffe had published his opinions, in 
the last reign, his doctrines met with so many partisans, 
that the clergy began to tremble for their, influence 
over the minds of the people. They therefore used all 
their interest to bring the king over to their party ; who 
had more than once, in former times, declared himself 
in favour of the new doctrines. But at present, as he 
was conscious of the weakness of his title to the crown, 
he was resolved to make use of every support to con- 
firm his pretensions ; and, among others, that offered 
him by the clergy was by no means to be thought 
slightly of. He seemed to listen with great earnestness 
to their complaints ; and took an occasion to direct his 
parliament to attend to the conservation of the church, 
which he asserted was then in danger. How reluctant 
soever the house of commons might be to prosecute a' 
sect whose crime at any rate was but error, the credit 
of the court and the cabals of the clergy at last obtain- 
ed an act for burning obstinate heretics. This statute 
was no sooner passed than the clergy resolved to show 
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ihati it tvas not huag up as 2ui empty t^ror^ but that A 
nmkL be urged vfiAh all the fbroe of which it was eapa* 
fakk William Sawtre, a fcdlower of Wicklifie, and tec* 
tor of St. Osil^e's, Losdon, had been GODdenmed hj the 
convocation of Canter buiy, and was soon after buraedi 
ab^e^ hy virtue of the king's writ delivered to the loivd* 
mayor of Londos. . This was the first maa who suffined 
death in Ei^land for the sake of idi%ion ; bui: the firea^, 
CMBce handled were not likely to be soon extinguudiedy. 
as the clergy had the power of ccmtinuing the flame. 
Tfaey easily perceived, that a power of burning their 
enemies would revive that ^are of temporal power 
wbich. tiiey had possessed seme centuries befoie ; and 
in this they were not mistaken. They thus renewed 
their pristine authority, but upon very different grounds; 
for, as in the Saxon times they fixed their power upon 
the affiactions, they now founded it upon the terrOTSi o£ 
the people. 

By these means Henry seemed to surmount all his 
troubles; and the calm, which was thie produced, was 
employed by him in endeavours to acqfuire popularity, 
whidi he had lost by the severities exercised durmg 1^ 
preceding part of his reign. For that reason, be often 
permitted. Ihe house of commcuK to assume powers 
vrludi had not been usually exercised by their predeces* 
sers.. In the sixth year of Im reign, when they voted 
hus the suppUesj they appointed treasurers of their own^. 
to see the money disbursed for the purposes intended;, 
and required them to deliver in their aocouhts to the 
house. They proposed thirty very important artidea 
&r the government of the king's household, and, on the 
whide, pres^ved their privileges and freedom more eo^ 
tire dmring hia reign thmi in that of any of her predeoesk 
sacs. But while the king tiuia laboured, not widwufc 
svccefiSt to retrieve the rq^utatioa he had lost, lim mm 
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Wimxey^ pri»ce ctf Wales, seemed equdljr bent -on imsur- 
rii^ tlK piiUic averaon^ He became notoricMld for «U 
kinds of debauchery ; and ever cko^e to be surrounded 
IrfT a set of wretcfaes, who took pride in oominitting Die 
most illegal acts, with the prince at their head. The 
king was not a little mortified at this degeneracy in his 
teldest son^ who seemed entirely forgetful of his statidn^ 
altbottgh be had almdy exhibited repeated proofs of 
Ills valour^ condact, and generosity. Such were tke 
excesses into which he ran, that one of his dii^solute com-- 
panions hanog been brought to trial be£6re Sir WUliaM 
Gascoigne, dilef^-jastlce of the king's bench, for smae 
ansdeffieanor, the prince was so exasperated at l^e issue 
iCtf the trials that he strack the judge in open court. The 
v^ner^Ie magistrate, who ^new the rereresice that was 
dae to his station, b^mved with a dignity that becanie 
Ids office, and immediately ordeited the prince to be 
committed to prison. When this transaction was re- 
ported to the king, who was an excellent judge of maH- 
Mndj he conld not help exclaiming in a transport, 
*^ Happy is the king that has' a mi^rtrate lendowed with 
courage to execute the laws itpon siK^h an offaider ; 
aiill more happy, la having a son williiig to submit to 
Mcfa a diacrt^ment" This, in facty is one df the hnt 
gtest instaaices we read in the English history, of a ma- 
gistrate dmng justice m opposiiiDa to power ; sinee, 
up^n many former occasions, we find the judges only 
ministers of royal caprica 

Henry^ whose hedth had for some time been dedia- 
mg, dM not long outline thk traftsaction. He was sied^ 
ject to fits, which bereaved him, for the time, of his 
senses; and whidiv at lastytoooght on the near ap- a, d. 
proach of deaths at West^nster. As his coH' 141& 
stiittlion dedayed^ his fears of losing the crown redoliMed 
i^BU to a >M£sh anxiety. He oould not be persuaded 

VOL. I. 2 b 
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to sleep, unless the royal diadem were laid upon his (ttU 
low. He resolved to take the cross, and fight thecauise 
of the pilgrims to Jerusalem, and even imparted his de* 
signs to a great council, demanding their opinions tela* 
tive to his intended journey : but his disorder increasing 
to a violent degree, he was obliged to lay aside his 
scheme, and to prepare for a journey of much greater 
importance. In this situation, as he was one day in a 
violent paroxysm^ the prince of Wales took up the crown 
ond carried it away ; but the king soon after recovering 
iiis senses, and missing the crown, demanded what was 
iiecome of it. Being informed that the prince of Wales 
had carried it off: *^ What !" said the king, ** would he 
rob me of my right before my death ? '' But the prince, 
just then entering the room, assured his father that he 
had no such motives in what he had done, went and re- 
placed the crown where he had found it, and, having 
received his father's blessing, dutifully retired. The 
king was taken with his last fit while he was at his de* 
votions before the shrine of St. Edward the Confessor, 
in Westminster Abbey ; and thence he was carried to 
the Jerusalem Chamber. When he had recovered from 
his swoon, perceiving himself in a strange place, he de- 
sired to know where he was, and if the apartment had 
any particular name ; being informed that it was called 
the Jerusalem Chamber, he said, that he then perceiv- 
ed a prophecy was fulfilled, which declared that he 
should die in Jerusalem. Thus saying, and recom- 
mending his soul to his Maker, he soon after expired, 
in the forty-seventh year of his age, and the fourteenth 
of his reign. 

If we consider this monarch on one side of his cha- 
racter, he will appear an object worthy of the highest 
applause ; if on the other, of our warmest indignation • 
As a man, he wab valiant^ prudent, cool, and sagaciou$. 
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Hiese virtues adorned him in bis private character; nor 
did his vices appear tiU ambition brought him witbia 
sight of a throne : it was then that he was discovered 
to be unjust, cr^el, gloomy^and tyrannical ; and tfaougti 
his reign contributed to the happiness of his subject 
yet it was entirely destructive of his pwn. He was 
twice married : by his first wife, Mary de Bohun, be 
had four sons^^-Henry, his successor ; Thomas,^ duke 
of Clarence ; John, duke of Bedford ; Humphry, duke 
of Gloucester : and two daughters. By his second wif(^ 
he had no issue. 



chaftek xviii. 

Heney v. 
A.D. 1413—1422?. 

The death of Henry IV. gave the people very little 
concern, as he had always governed them rather by their 
fears than their affections. But the rejoicings made for 
^e succession of his son, notwithstanding his extrava- 
gancies, were manifest and sincere; In the very height 
and madness of die revel, he would often give instances 
of the noblest disposition; and, though he did not prac- 
tise the virtues of temperance, he always showed that 
he esteemed them. But it was his courage which^ in 
that martial age, chiefly won the people's affection and 
applause. Courage and superstition then made up the 
whole system of human duty ; nor had the age any 
other idea of heroism, but what was the result of thi& 
combination. 

The first steps taken by the young king confirmed all 
the prepossessions ^nt^ained in his favour. He called 

8S8 
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toother his f(matt companion, ficquaifit^ them with 
Hs hitended refotmatioti, exhorted them to follow Ms 
example, and thus dismissed them ftom his presetK^, 
lowing them a competency to subsist upon^ till he sair 
them worthy of higher promotion. The faithful minii- 
ters of his father, at first, indeed, began to tremble for 
^eir former justice in the administration Of their duty ; 
but he soon eased them of their fears, by taking them 
into his friendship and confidence. Sir William Gas- 
<?ofgne, who thought himself the most obnoxious, met 
mdth praises instead of reproaches, and was exhorted to 
persevere in the same rigorous and impartial execution 
of justice. 

But Henry did not stop here; he showed himself 
willing to correct not only his own private errors but 
those of the former reign. He expressed ,the deepest 
sorrow for the fate of the unhappy Richard, and ordered 
his funeral obsequies to be performed with royal solem- 
nity. He seemed ambitioujs to bury all party distinc- 
tions in oblivion : the good men only of each party were 
dear to him; and the bad vainly aUeged their lopdty tfs 
an extenuation of their vices. The exhortations as well 
as the example of the f^nce/ gave encouragement to 
virtue ; all parties were eqtraHy attached to so just a 
prince, and the defects of Ws title wenre fytgoUea amidst 
the lustre of his admiraUe qualities. 

In this manner, the peopk seraned hap^y in their new 
king ; but it is not in the power of man to raise himself 
entirely above the prejmlices of the age fe which he 
fives, or to correct those abuses which often en^oy the 
sagacity of whole centuries to discover. The viees^ of 
the clergy had drawn upon them the contempt and de- 
testation of the people ; but they were resolved to conti- 
nue their ancient power, not By rd^atmmg themselves^ 
}mt by perseeufiDg those who opposed chemv Tte he- 
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K8J of W]cklifie» or LoUardism as it was called, beg^ 
to spread erery day more and more^ while it received a 
new lustre from the protectioa and preaching of sir Joha 
Oldcastle, baron of Cobham, who had been one of the 
king's domestics, and stood high in his favour. His 
character, both for civil and military excellence, pointed 
him out to Arundel^ archbishop of Canterbury, as the 
proper victim of ecclesiastical vengeance ; and he ap«^ 
plied to the king for permission to indict lord Cobham^ 
as a miscreant guilty of the most atrocious heresy. But 
the generous nature of the prince was averse to such 
sanguinary methods of conversion ; and he resolved 
first to try what effects the arts of reason and persuasion 
would produce upon this bold leader of his sect He 
accordingly desired a private conference with lord Cob*^ 
ham ; but he found that noUeman obstinate in his opi«^ 
nions, and determined rather to part with life than what 
be believed upon conviction. The king, finding himi 
immoveable, gave him up to the fury of his enemies^ 
Persecution ever propagates those errors which it aim^ 
at abolishing. The primate indicted lord Cobham; 
and, with the assistance of his suffragans, condemned 
him, as an heretic, to be burned alive. Cobham, how* 
ever, escaping from the Tower before the day appointed 
for his execution^ privately went among his party ; and^ 
stimulating their zeal, led them up to London to take ^ 
signal revenge of his enemies. But the king, a. d. 
apprised of his intentions, ordered that the city 1414^ 
gates should be shut ; and, coming by night with hia 
guard into St Giles's Fields, seized such of the conspif* 
raters as i^ipeared, and j^terwards laid hcdd of several 
parties that were hastening to the appointed place»^ 
SoQie of these were executed, Init the greater number 
pardoned* Cobham himself found n^ans of escapii^ 
fiur that time; but k» 'veas taken about four years aflb^^i 
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^nd never did the cruelty of man invent* or crimes draW 
down, such torments as he was made to endure. He 
Was hung up with a chain by the middle, and thus at a 
slow fire burned, or rather roasted, alive. 

Such spectacles as these must natursdly excite the dis* 
gust of the people, not only against the clergy but the 
government itself. Henry, to turn their minds from such 
hideous scenes, resolved to take the advantage of the 
troubles in which France was at that time engaged, and 
pursue the advice of his dying father, who gave it as his 
last instructions, that he should employ his subjects in 
foreign expeditions, and thus give all the restless spirits 
occupation for their inquietude. Charles the Sixth, 
who was then king of France, was subject to frequent' 
fits of lunacy, which totally disqualified him for reign- 
ing. During the paroxysms of his disease, the ambition 
of his vassals and courtiers had room for exertion; and 
they grew powerful from their sovereign's weakness; 
The administration of affairs was disputed between his 
brother, Lewis duke of Orleans, and his cousin-german, 
John duke of Burgundy. Isabella, his queen, also had 
her party ; and the king vainly attempted to secure one 
also in his favour. Each of these, as they happened to 
prevail, branded their captives with the name of trai- 
tors; and the gibbets were at once hung with the bodies 
of the accused and the accusers. This, therefore, was 
thought by Henry a favourable opportunity to recover 
from France those grants that had been formerly given 
up by treaty. But previously, to give his intended ex- 
pedition the appearance of justice, he sent over ambas- 
sadors to Paris, ofiering a perpetual peace and alliance^ 
on condition of being put in possession of all those pro« 
vinces which had been ravished from the English during 
the former reigns, and of espousing Catharine, the 
IFrench king's daughter, with a suitable dowry. Though 
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tiie French ^ourt was at that time ejctremely averse to 
tirar, yet the exorbitance of these demands could not be 
complied with ; tind Henry very probably made them 
in hopes of a denial. He assembled a great fleet and 
army at Southampton ; and having allured aU the mili- 
tary men of the kingdom to attend him, from the hopes 
of conquest, he put to sea, and landed at Har- A. D. 
fleur, at the head of an army of six thousand men 14«15» 
at arms, and twenty-four thousand foot, mostly archers; 
The first operations were upon Harfleur, which, be- 
ing pressed bard, promised at a certain day to surrender, 
unless relieved before thait time. The day arriving, and 
the garrison, unmindful of their engagement, still re- 
solving to defend the place, Henry ordered an assault 
to be made, took the town by storm, and expelled the 
garrison and the inhabitants. Thence the victor ad- 
vanced into the country, which had been already ren- 
dered desolate by factions, and which he now totally 
laid waste. Although the enemy made but a feeble re^ 
sistance, yet the climate seemed to fight against the 
.English, — a contagious dysentery carrying off or disab- 
ling one half of Henry's army. In such a situation he 
had recourse to an expedient, common enough in that 
barbarous age, to inspire his troops with confidence in 
their general. He challenged the dauphin, who com- 
manded in the French army, to single combat, offering 
to stake his pretensions on the event. This challenge, 
as might naturally be expected, was rejected; and the 
French, though disagreeing internally, at last seemed to 
unite, at the appearance of the common danger. Four- 
teen thousand men at arms, and forty thousand foot, 
were by this time assembled, under the command of the 
constable d' Albret, and were so stationed as to threaten 
an interception of Henry's weakened forces on their re-^ 
. turn. The Englisti monarch, when it was too late, be- 
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l^an to repent of his rash inroad ii^to a country wti«re 
disease and a powerful army every w<here threatened 
destruetion; he therefore began to think of retiring to 
Calais. In this retreat, which was at onoe both painfid 
and dangerous, Henry took every precaution to inspiM 
his troops with patience and perseverance, and showed 
them in his own person the brightest examine of forti- 
tude and resignation. He was continually harassed on 
his march by flying parties of the enemy ; and whenever 
he attempted to pass the river Somme, over which his 
march lay, he saw troops on the other side ready to op« 
pose his passage. However, he was so fortunate as to 
seize by surprise a passage near St. Quintin, which had 
not been sufficiently guarded ; and there he safely car^ 
ried over his army. 

But the enemy still hoped to intercept his retreat; 
and, after he had passed the small river Temois at 
Blangi, he was surprised to observe from the heights 
the whole French army (considerably reinforced) drawn 
up on the plains of Azincourt, and so posted^ that it 
was impossible for him to proceed on his march with* 
out coming to an engagement. No situation could be 
more unfavouraMe than that in which he then found 
himself. His army was wasted with disease, the sci-^ 
diers' spirits were worn down with fatigue, they were 
destitute of provisions^ and discouraged by their retreat. 
Their whole body scarcely exceeded twelve thousand 
men ; and these were to sustain the shock of an encnif 
six times their number, headed by expert gen^ab, and 
plentifully supplied with provisions. This disparity, as 
it depressed the English, raised the courage of tile 
French in proportion ; and so conMent were they of 
success, that they began to treat fbr the ransom of th^ 
prisoners. Henry, on the other hand, though isensible 
of his extreme danger^ did not omit any circiHnstaiiee 



that conld assist bis skaalionf. As die enemy were m 
much superior, he drew up hi? army on a narrow ground 
between two woods, which guarded each flauk ; and he 
patiently expected, in that poatioti, the attsack of the 
enemy. The constaUe of France was at the head rf 
one army ; aiid Henry himself, with Edward duke of 
York, commanded the other. For a time both armies; 
as if afraid to begin, kept silently gazing at each other, 
neither being willing to break their rankst by making the 
onset ; which Henry perceiving, with a cheerful couq^ 
tenance cried out, " My £riends> since they will not 
begm, it is ours to set them the example : come on, and 
Hie Blessed Trinity be our protection ! " Upon thi^ 
the whole army set forward with a shout, while the 
French still continued to wait their approach with ku 
trepidity. The English archers, who had long been fa* 
mous for their great skill, first let fly a shower of ^tows 
three feet long, which did great execution. The French 
cavalry advancing to repel these^ two hundred bowmeft^ 
who lay till then concealed, rising on a sudden, let fly 
among them, and produced such a confusion, that the 
archers threw by their arrows, and, rushing in, fettupoa 
them sword in hand. The French at first repulsed the 
assailants, who were enfeeUed by disease; but they 
soon made up* the defect by thdr valour; and, resotving 
to conquer or die, burst in upon the enemy with s«ich 
knpetuosity, that the French were soon obliged to give 
way; 

In the mean time a body of English horse, which 
had been concealed in a neighbouring wood; rushing eiiC» 
flanked the French infantry, and a general disorder be*» 
gan to ensue. Tbe'irst line of the enemy being routed^ 
the second line marched up to interrupt the progress of 
the victory. Henry, therefore, alighted from his horse, 
presented himself to theenemy with an undaunted coub^ 
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tenance, and at the head of his men fought on fbot» en- 
couraging some^ and assisting others. Eighteen French 
cavaliers, who were resolved to MU him or die in the 
attempts rushing from the ranks together, advanced, and 
one of them stunned the king with a blow of his battle- 
axe. They then fell upon him in a body ; and he was 
upon the point of sinking under their blows, when David 
Gam, a valiant Welchman, aided by two of his coun- 
trymen, came to the king's assistance, and soon turned 
the attention of the assailants from Henry to themselvesi 
till at length, being overpowered, they fell dead at his 
feet. The king had by this time recovered his senses; 
and fresh troops advancing to his relief, the eighteen 
French cavaliers were slain :' upon which he knighted 
the Welchmen who had so valiantly fallen in his defence. 
The heat of the engagement still increasing, Henry's 
courage seemed also to increase, and the most dang^- 
ous situation was where he fought in person : his brother, 
who was stunned by a blow, fell at his feet ; and while 
the king was piously endeavouring to succour him, he 
rciceived another blow himself, which threw him upon 
his knees. But he soon recovered ; and leading on his 
troops with fresh ardour, they ran headlong upon the 
enemy; and put them into such disorder, that their 
leaders could never after bring them to the charge. The 
duke of Alen9on, who commanded the second line, see- 
ing it fly, resolved, by one desperate stroke^ to retrieve 
the fortune of the day, or fall in the attempt. Wherefore 
running up to Henry, and at the same time crying aloud 
that he was the duke of Alen9on, he discharged such a 
blow on his head, that it carried off part of the king's hel- 
met ; while, in the mean time, Henry, not having been 
able to ward off the blow, returned it by striking the duke 
to the ground, and he was soon killed by the surrounding 
crowd, all the king's efforts to save him proving ineff^- 
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tual« It this manner the French were overthrown itk 
every part of the field : from their number, being crowd*- 
ed into a very narrow space, they were incapable of 
either flying or making any resistance ; so that they 
covered the ground with heaps of slain. After all ap* 
pearance of opposition was over, the English had lei- 
sure to make prisoners ; and having advanced with un- 
interrupted success to the open plain, they there saw 
the remains of the French rear-guard, which still main- 
tained a show of opposition. At the same time was 
heard an alarm from behind, which proceeded from a 
number of peasants who had fallen upon the English 
baggage, and were putting those who guarded it to the 
sword. Henry, now seeing the enemy on all sides of 
him, began to entertain apprehensions from his prison- 
ers, the number of whom exceeded even that of his 
army. He thought it necessary, therefore, to issue 
general orders for putting them to death ; but, on the 
discovery of the certainty of his victory, he stopped the 
slaughter, and was still able to save a great number. 
This severity tarnished the glory which his victory 
would otherwise have acquired : but all the heroism of 
that age is tinctured with barbarity. 

This battle was very fatal to France, from the num- 
ber of princes and nobility slain or taken prisoners* 
Among the number of the slain were the constable of 
France, the two brothers of the duke of Burgundy, the 
duke of Barre, and the count de Marie. An archbishop 
of Sens also perished fighting in this battle. The killed 
are computed on the whole to have amounted to ten 
thousand men ; and, as the loss fell chiefly upon the 
cavalry, it is pretended that of these eight thousand 
were gentlemen. The number of prisoners, of whomi 
the most distinguished were the dukes of Orleans and 
Bourbon, approached fourteen thousand. All the Eng-- 
Vdi who were^ ftlain did not exceed eig^tjf ; a numbe 
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9mamig\y inoonaiderable, if we compase tlie lass with 
the victory. 

Oct. 25, This victory, how great soever it might 
1415. have been, was attended with no immediate 
good effects. Henry did not interrupt his retreat a 
moment after the battle of Azincourt, but carried hia 
prisoners to Calais, and thence to England, where the 
parliainent, dazzled with the splendour of his late 
victory, granted him new supplies, though uneqUidl to 
the expenses of a campaign. 
A. D. With these supplies, and new levies, he land* 
1417. edan army of twenty-five thousand men in Nor* 
mandy, and prepared to strike a decisive blow for the 
crown of France, to which the English monarchs had 
long made |«retensions. That wretched country waa 
now in a most deplorable situation. The whole king* 
dom appeared as one vast theatre of crimes, murders^ 
injustice, and devastation. The duke of Orleans was 
4issassinated by the duke of Burgundy ; and the duke of 
Burgundy, in his turn, fell by the treachery of the 
•dauphin. At the same time the duke's son, desirous of 
revenging his father's death, entered into a secret treaty 
with the English ; and a league was immediately con« 
A* D. eluded at Arras, between Henry and the young 
1419. duke of Burgundy, in which the king promised 
to revenge the murder of the late duke ; and the son 
seemed to insist upon no farther stipulations. Henry» 
therefore, proceeded in his conquests without much cq»» 
{XMition from any quarter. Several towns and pro* 
vinces submitted on his approach ; the city of Roueft 
was besieged and taken ; Pontoise and Gisors he soon 
Ibecame master of. He even threatened Paris by the 
terror of his power, and obliged the court to move to 
Tf oye. It was at this city that the duke d BBrgundj» 
who had taken upon him the protection of the Frencb 
kiBg, net Henrx^ in order to ratify that tmty^ 



WW foitneriy begun, artd by whidh the crown of France 
tms t6 be tratisferred to a stranger. The imbecility 
Into which Charles had ^en, made him passive in this 
remarkable treaty ; and Henry dictated the terms 
throughout the whole negotiation. The principle arti- 
des o£ this treaty were, that Henry should espouse the 
princess Catharine ; that king Charles should enjoy the 
fitle and *gnity of king for life, but that Henry shotild 
be declared heu* to the crown, and should be intrusted 
With the present administratimi of the government ; that 
iFVance and England should for ever be united under 
one king, but should still retain iheir respective laws 
and privileges; that Henry should miite his arms with 
those of king Charles and the duke of Burgundy to 
tdeptess and subdue thi dauphin and his partisans. Sucli 
Was the tenor of a treaty, too repugnant to the real in- 
^et^sts of both kmgdoms ta be of long duration f but 
ihe contending parties were too much blinded by their 
Utesentments and jealousies to seeihat it is tiot in the 
power of princes to barter kingdoms, contraiy to the 
rtal interests of the community. 

It was not long after this treaty that Hemy a. ©. 
married the princess Catharine; after which he 1420. 
carried his father-in-law to Paris, and took formal pos- 
session of that capital. There he obtained, from the 
estates of the kingdom, a ratification of the late com- 
pact ; and then turned his arms^ with success, against 
the adherents of the dauphin, who, in the mean time, 
wandered about a stranger in his own patrimony, and 
to his enemies* successes only opposed fruitless expostu* 
lations. 

Henry's supplies were not provided in such a.B. 
plenty as to enable him to carry on fliewar 1421, 
Without returning in person to prevail upon hts; parlia- 
ment for fresh succours; and upon his arrived in Eng- 
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land> though he found his subjects highly pleased with 
the splendour of his conquests, yet they seemed some^ 
what doubtful as to the advantage of them. A treaty 
which, in its consequences, was likely to transfer the seat 
of the empire from England, was not much relished by 
^he parliament. They, therefore, upon various pre- 
tences, refused him a supply equal to his exigencies pr 
his demands; but he was resolved on pursuing his 
schemes ; and, joining to the suppUes granted at home 
the contributions levied on the conquered provinces, he 
was able to assemble an army of twenty»eight thousand 
men, and with these he landed safely at Calais. 

In the mean time the dauphin, a prince of great pru- 
dence and activity, omitted no opportunity of repairing 
his ruined situation, while Henry was absent from 
France. He prevailed upon the regent 6f Scotland to 
send him a body of seven thousand men from that 
kingdom ; and with these, and sonfe forces of his own^ 
he attacked the duke of Clarence, brother of Henry^ 
and gained a complete victory. 

This was the first action which turned the tide of suc- 
cess against the English. But it was of short duration ; 
for Henry soon after appearing with a considerable 
army, the dauphin fled at his approach ; while many of 
the places which had submitted to this prince, in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, surrendered to the conqueror. 
While Henry was thus victorious, he fixed his residence 
at Paris ; and while Charles had but a small court, he 
A. D. was attended with a very magnificent one. On 
1422. Whitsunday the two kings and their two queens, 
with crowns on their heads, dined together in public ; 
Charles receiving apparent homage, but Henry com* 
manding with absolute authority. 

In the mean time, ihe dauphin was chased beyond 
the Loire, and almost totally disposs^sed of all the 
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northeni proWnces. He was even pursued into the 
south, by the united arms of the English and Burguii* 
dians, and threatened with total destruction. In this 
exigencj, he found it necessary to spin out the war, and 
to evade all hazardous actions with a rival who had been 
long accustomed to victory. His prudence was everj 
where remarkable ; and, after a train of long, persecu- 
tions from Fortune, he found her at length willing to 
declare in his favour, by ridding him of an antagonist 
that was likely to become a master. 

Henry, at a time when his glory had nearly reached 
its summit, and both crowns were just devolved upon 
him, was seized with a fistula ; a disorder which, from 
the unskilfulness of the physicians of the times, soon 
became mortal. Perceiving his distemper incurable^ 
and that his end was approaching, he sent for his bro^ 
ther the duke of Bedford, the earl of Warwick, and a 
few other noblemen whom he had honoured with his 
confidence; and to them he delivered, in great tran- 
quillity, his last will with regard to the government of 
his, kingdom and family. He recommended his son. to 
their protection ; and though he regretted the being 
unable to accomplish the great object of his ambition, 
in totally subduing France, yet he expressed great in- 
difference at the approach of death ; he devoutly waited 
its arrival, and expired with the same intrepidity with 
which he had lived, in the thirty-fifth year of his age, 
and the tenth year of his reign. 

This prince possessed many virtues ; but his military 
successes gave him credit for more than he really pos« 
sessed. It is certain, however, that he had the talent 
of attaching hb fiiends by affability, and of gaining his 
enemies by address and clemency. Yet his reign was 
rather splendid than profitable; the treasures of the 
nation were lavished on conquests, which, even if thej 
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omHhBve been maistained, would bsve pcowd iitfo* 
lioiB to the nation. Neveitfadbss he. died fortunate, bf 
ftUog in the midst of his trinoipiis^ and leaving lis 
Migiects in the verj height of his mputation. ; Charles, 
who dkd two months after bim, finished, a wretched 
rajgo, long passed in. phrensj and contempt, despised 
bj his friends, insoited by» his allies, and leaving i!be 
ttlost miserable subjects upon earth. 
. Henry left bj bis queai, CeM^herine of France, only 
one son, who succeeded him on the throne ; and whose 
ttndbrtunes, during the coarse of a lopg reig^, surpassed 
all the glories and successes of. his fether« 

The Sngiish Uiumphs at. this time in France pr^ 
dooediccarcely any good effisctsat home : as they grew 
mviaker they became savage, and, panting after foreign 
^ssesftons, foigot the arts of cultivating those that lay 
nearer Jiome. .Our language, ins^tead of improviag, was 
wore neglected than before ; Langland and Chaucer had 
4begmn to polish Jt, and enrich it with new and degast 
eonstructions ; but it now was seen to relapse into its 
fi>nner rndeoess, and no; poet or historian of note was 
horn in this tempestuous period. 
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Henry VI. 

A. D. 1422*-61.^EDWAttD IV. A. D. 1461—- 70. 
—Henry VI. restored, a. ©. 1470 — 1. 

.Hek&y VI. was not quite a year old when he came to 
Use tbrone; and his rehitives began, soon after, to dis- 
imte the admimstration duing hh minority. The diike 
cf Bedford, one of the most accomplished princes of the 



age, ttnd equally experieAced %oth in tl^ caUnet andliie 
Md, was ^ppcArkeA by ifihe patlianieBt, firoteeter ^ En^ 
land, ddSE<Bder ^ef tlie chmdti, and ifrst ^tounse^on* to the 
kni;^. His 4xro(^r, the duke ^f Crknioester, was fished 
upon to govern m bis absence, wkile he conducted 4lie 
war in France ; and, in order to limit *Tie power of botk 
bMlhers, a council was named, without whose advice 
and &ppr^sit\(m no measure of importance t^otiid bt 
Offiried into exectition. 

Th»gs lyeing adjMted in this manner, miht eondudt 
e€ mflitarf ofia^tions was ^ that time conadered in a 
mtidi superior light to dvil employments at home, Hhe 
duke of Bedford fixed his station in France;, to prose- 
cute the successes of the English in thaft part of their 
dominions, «nd to repress the attempts of Owrrles VII.^ 
wlio tiucceeded his fether on a nominsd throne. No^ 
thing ooffld he more depIoraMe than the atuation of 
that monarch on assuming his title to the crown. The 
Engfish were mas^rs of almosft all France : and Henry 
Vl., though yet an infant, was sdemnly invested with 
regal poww by legates from Pa«s. The duke of Bed- 
ford was tit the head ct£ a mmierous army in the heart 
of ike kingdom, ready to oppose every insurrection ; 
while the duke of Burgundy, who had entered into a 
firm confederacy with him, remained steady, and so* 
conded his claims. Notwith^anding these unfavom*- 
aMe appearances, Oiarles (who, though not yet twetity, 
united the prudence of age with the affaibiBty of yauth) 
found means to break the leagues formed against hlm^ 
and to bring back his subjedts to their natural interests 
and their duty. 

However, his first attempte were totally des- a.T). 
titute of success : wherever he endeavoured to 1423» 
fece the enemy, he was overthrown ; and he could 
scarce^ rely oa the friends next his person. His att- 

vol. I. 2 c 
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tbority was insulted even by his bwn servants ; various 
advantages were obtained over him ; and a battle, fought 
near Vemeuil, in which he was totally defeated by the 
<Iuke of Bedford, seemed to render his affairs wholly 
desperate. However, from the impossibility of the 
English keeping the field without new supplies, Bedford 
was obliged to retire into England, and in the mean 
time his vigilant enemy began to recover from his late 
consternation. Dunois, one of his generals^ at the head 
of one thousand six hundred men, compelled the earl 
of Warwick to raise the siege of Montargis ; and this, 
advantage, slight as it was, began to make the French 
suppose that the English were not invincible. 

But they soon had still greater reason to triumph in 
their change of fortune ; and a new revolution was pro- 
duced by means apparently the most unlikely to be at- 
tended with success. The assistance of a female, of the 
humblest birth and meanest education, served to turn 
the tide of victory in their favour, and impress their 
enemies with those terrors which had hitherto rendered 
them unequal in the field. By this feeble aid, the van- 
quished became the victors; and the English, every 
where worsted, were at length totally expelled from 
Ihe kingdom. 

In the village of Domremi, near Vaucouleurs, on the 
borders of Lorraine, there lived a country girl, about 
twenty-seven years of age, called Joan of Arc. This, 
girl had been a servant at a small inn, and in that 
humble station had submitted to those hardy employ- 
ments which fit the body for the fatigues of war. She 
was of an irreproachable life, and had hitherto testified 
none of those enterprising qualities which displayed 
themselves soon after. She contentedly fulfilled the 
duties of her situation, and was remarkable only for her 
modesty and love of religion. But the miseries of her 
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country seemed to have been one of the greatest objects 
of her compassion and regard. Her king expelled from 
Ms native throne, her country laid in Uood, and 
strangers executing unnumbered rapines before het 
eyes, were sufficient to excite her resentment, and to 
warm her heart with a desire of redress. Her mind> in- 
flamed by these objects, and brooding with melancholy 
steadfastness upon them, began to feel several impulses 
w;hich she was willing to mistake for the inspirations of 
Heaven. Convinced of the reality of her own admoni* 
tions, she had recourse to Baudricourt, governor of 
Vaucouleurs, and informed him of her destination by 
Heaven to free her native country from its fierce inva- 
ders. Baudricourt treated her at first with some neglect; 
but her importunities at length prevailed : and, willing 
to make a trial of her pretensions, he gave her some 
attendants, who conducted her to the French courts 
which at that time resided at Chinon. 

The French court were probably sensible of the 
weakness of her pretensions ; but they were willing to 
make use of every artifice to support their declining for- 
tunes. It was therefore given out, that Joan was ac«* 
tually inspired ; that she was able to discover the king 
among the number of his courtiers, although he had laid 
aside all the distinctions of his authority; that she had 
told him such secrets as were known only to himself ; 
and that she had demanded, and minutely described, a 
^word in the church of St. Catharine de Fierbois, which 
she had never seen. In this manner, the minds of the 
vulgar being prepared for her appearance, she was 
armed cap-^d-pii, mounted on a charger, and shown in 
that martial dress to the people. She was then brought 
before the doctors of the university; and they, tinctured 
with the credulity of the times, or willing to second the 

2 c 2 
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imposbaref dedared thdt she had;actiiany >received her 
omiiiiiSBion from -dbove. 

When Tthe preparations fer her Aiission were com- 
A. D. pletely blazoned, their next aim was to send lier 
14S9. against the enemy. The English were at tha* 
time besieging the city of Orleans, the last resource of 
Qharles, and -every thing 'promised them a speedy sur- 
render. Joan undertodk to raise the siege ; and, to 'ren- 
der herself still move remai&able, girded herself wJfli 
Hie miraculous sword, of which she had before sucheK- 
teaordinary notices. Thus ^equipped, she ordered aU 
tiie soldiers »to confess themselves before they set oat; 
2^ displayed in 'her ^hand a consecrated banner, and 
assured the troops df (oertain success. Such confidence 
on her side soomraised Hie < spirits of the French army; 
and even the English, ^fao ^pretended to despise her 
efforts, felt 'themselves secretly influenced with the ter- 
rors of her mission. A supply of provision was to be 
conveyed (into the town ; Joan, dt the head of some 
French troops, covered 'the embarkation, and entered 
Orleans at the head of the conaroy which she had safdly 
protected. While she Mras leading her troops along, a 
dead silence and astonishment reigned among the Eng- 
fiih; and they regarded with religious awe that teme- 
rity which they thought nothing but supematm^al assist- 
ance could inspire. But they were soon roused from 
their state of amazement by a sally from the town ; 
Joan led on the besieged, bearing the sacred standard 
in her hand, encouraging them with her words and 
actions^ bringing them up to the trenches, and over- 
powering the besiegers in their own redoubts. In the 
ilttadk of one of the forts she was wounded in the nedc 
with an arrow ; but instantly pulling out the weapon 
with her own hands, and getting the wound quiddy 



dMStfwd; she hastened back to head the <tix>ops^ and to 
phuift her vietoricNis^ banner on the rampaDtSf of the eiie«« 
mg. These sucoesses contintiin^ the Englifib fovaidL 
that it was impossible to resisii troops animated by such* 
supto'ior energy ; and SnfTolk, who condiicted the at»* 
taek, tibiiaking tliat it ni%ht pi>ove extremely dangerous 
to* remain any longer in^ the pcesence of such a courages 
ous- and victorious enemy, rmsed the siege, and retreatedr 
wiibh aU. imaginable precaution. 

From being attacked; the French now in turn becamr 
the aggressors* Charles &vmed a body of six tiiou^ 
sand meui and sent them to besiege Jerg^eau, which* the^ 
earl of Suffolk occupied with a part of his army. The^ 
city was taken; Suffolk yielded; himself a prijafoner, audi 
Joanmardied into the place in triumph, at the head o£ 
tji^rarmy. • A battle was soon after fought near Patay^. 
whem the English were worsted as before ; and the ge- 
nerals Scales aad Talbot were taken prisoners. 

The raL»ng of the siege of Orleans was one part qf 
the; Maidfs pro«aise tothe king of France ; the crowning 
him at Rheims wa» the other. She now declared that 
it was time to complete that c^emoi^ ; and CharleSr 
in purs^iance of her advice, set out for Rheims^ at the^ 
head o£ twelve thousand men. The towns throughi 
which, he passed opened their gates to receive him ; and 
Rheims sent him a deputation, with its keys, upon his 
ajpprooeht The ceremony of his coronation was there 
perfoi^med with the utmost solemnity: aad the Maid of 
Orleaa«ii(for so she was now called), seeing the compter- 
tio» of her mission, desired leave to retire, alleging*' tliafe 
sbe had now accom^shed the end of her calling. But 
her services had been so great, that the king could not; 
think of parting; he pressed her sa earnestly ta'Stay, 
tiiaAishe at kngth complied with^ his revest. 

A. tide of success, followed tiie performance of this; 
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solemnity; Laon^ Soissons, Cbateau-Tliierri, Provinsr, 
and many other towns and fortresses in that neighbour^ 
hood, submitted to him on the first summons. On the 
other hand the English, discomfited and dispirited, fled 
in every quarter, unknowing whether to ascribe their 
misfortunes to the power of sorcery or to a celestial in- 
fluence, but equally terrified at either. They now found 
themselves deprived of the copquests they had gained, 
in the same manner as the French had formerly sub- 
mitted to their power. Their own divisons, both 
abroad and at home, unfitted them entirely for carrying 
on the war ; and the duke of Bedford, notwithstanding^ 
all his prudence, saw himself divested of his strong 
holds in the country, without being able to stop the 
enemy's progress. In order, therefore, to revive the 
declining state of his affairs, he resolved to have Henry 
crowned king at Paris, knowing that the natives would 
be allured to obedience by the splendour of the cere- 
A. D. mony. Henry was accordingly crowned, all 
1431. the vassals who still continued under the Eng- 
lish power swearing fealty and homage. But it was 
now too late for the ceremonies of a coronation to give 
a turn to the affairs of the English ; the generality of the 
kingdom had declared against them, and the remainder 
only waited a convenient opportunity to follow the 
example. 

An accident had previously occurred, which, though 
it promised to promote the English cause in France, in 
the end served to render it odious, and conduced to 
the total evacuation of that country. The duke of Bur- 
gundy^ at the head of a powerful army, had laid siege 
to Cotnpeigne ; and the Maid of Orleans had thrown 
beri^lf into the place, contrary to the wishes of the 
^ovehior, who did not desire the company of one whose 
ieuthority Would be greater than his own. The garrison^ 
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however, r^oiced at her appearance, and believed 
themselves invincible under her protection. But their 
joy was of short duration ; for, when Joan had, the day 
after her arrival, headed a sally, and twice driven the 
enemy from their entrenchments, she was at last obliged 
to retire, placing herself in the rear, to protect the 
retreat of her forces. But in the end, attempting ta 
foUow her troops into the city, she found the gates 
shut, and the bridge drawn up, by order of the governor^ 
who is said to have long wished for an opportunity of 
delivering her up to the enemy. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the besiegers, inr 
having taken a person who had been so long a terror tor 
their arms. The service of Te Deum was publicly cele* 
brated on this occasion ; and it was hoped that the cap* 
ture of this extraordinary person would restore the Eng- 
fish to their former victories and successes. The duke 
of Bedford was no sooner informed of her being takeh^ 
than he purchased her of the count Vendome, who 
had made her his prisoner, and ordered her to be coth- 
mitted to close confinement. The credulity of both 
nations was at that time so great, that nothing was toa 
absurd to gain belief that coincided wi^h their passions. 
As Joan but a little before, from her successes, was^ 
regarded as a saint, she was now, upon her captivity^ 
considered as a sorceress, forsaken by the demon wha 
had granted her a fallacious and temporary assistance* 
Accordingly it was resolved in council to send her ta 
Rouen, to be tried for witchcraft ; and the bishop of 
Beauvais, a man wholly devoted to the English interest^ 
presented a petition against her for that purpose. The 
university of Paris was so mean as to join in the same 
request. Several prelates, among whom the cardinal of 
Winchester was the only Englishman, were appointed 
as her judges. They held their court in Rouen, wher^ 
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Henry thea resided i and the Maid, dothed in hec £01:^ 
XfieM military apparel» but loaded with irons^ wa& pro* 
duced before this tribunaL Her behaviour there no way 
disgraced her fi^rmer gallantry ; she betrayed neitheir 
weakness nor womanish submission;, but. appealed ta 
God and the pope for the truth of her former revela'* 
tions. In the. issue, she was found guilty of heresy and 
witchcraft, and sentenced to be burned alive,, the com«% 
mon punishment for such offences. 

But, previous to the infliction of this dreadful sen* 
tence upon her, they were resolved to make her abjure 
ier format errors ; and at length so far prevailed upon 
lier by terror and rigorous treatment, that her spirits^' 
were entirely broken by the^ hardships she was obliged 
ta suffei% Her former visionary dreams began to va-» 
iiisb^ and a gloomy distrust to take place of her late 
l^pirations. She publicly declared herself willing to$ 
xecant, and promised never more to give way to the 
IFaia delusions which had hitherto misled her and im- 
posed on the people. This was what her oppressors de-» 
^synied ; and, willing to show some appearance of mercy^ 
l^hey changed her sentence into perpetual impiisonment^ 
and to be fed during life on bread and water* But the 
rage of her enemies was not yet satiated. Perfectly 
satisfied of her guilt, they were willing, to know if h^ 
iseformation was equally certmn. Suspecting that the fe* 
male dress, which, she had consented towear, was.dis* 
agreeable to her> tbey purposely placed m her apartr 
meut a suit oi men's app&M, and watched for the 
^&ct of their temptetion upon her. Their cruel artifice 
prerailed* Joan^^ struck wdt^ the sight of a dress ia 
which she had gained so. much, glory^ ImaiediaJtely thce\i^ 
off her penitent's robes, and put on the forbidden g^-^ 
Vfumt* Her enemies, found: her equif^ed in this* mm^ 
ner ; and her iippvudence wa^s^ c^naderedaisK a relafflue^ 



into ber fidrmer tvansgresskms; No zeeantBtSiHi wonld 
suffice, aad no pardon irould be granted to her. She 
was condemned to be burned alive in the market-^aee 
of Rouen ; and this iitfamous sentence was accordii^lj 
executed upon her. 

Superstition adds riridence to the natural cruelty of 
mankind ; and this crud sentence served only to imp- 
flame the hatred between the contending powers, witk- 
out being advantageous to the cause of the invaders. 
One of the first misfortunes which the English felt after 
this punishment, was the defection of the duke of Bur«^ 
gundy, who had for some time seen the error of his^ 
conduct, and wished to break an unnatural connecticm,. 
that only served to involve his country in ruin» a,d* 
A treaty was therefore, begun and concluded 1485* 
between him and Charles, in which the latter made alt 
the atonements possible for his offence; and the formo^ 
agreed to assist him in driving the English out of France.. 
This was a mortal blow to their cause; and such weve 
its effects upon the populace in London when they were 
informed of it, that they killed several of the duke^s^ 
subjects, who happened to be among them at that time. 
It might perhaps also have hastened the duke of Bedr* 
tard's death, who died at Rouen soon after the ti^eai^ 
was conduded; and Richard^ duke of York, was ap* 
pointed his successor in the regency of Franoe* 
. From this period the English affaira becaiBe totally 
irretrievable. The city of Paris returned once more to 
the sense of its duty. Xord WiUoughby, who comn 
Maeded it for the English, was contented to stipulate 
lor the safe retreat of his troops to Nonnandy. Thm 
ground was continually, though slowly, gained by tibe 
French; and notwithstanding their fields were IsiA 
waste and their towns dcfopulated, yet they found 
j^rotectiprr kk the weakness aad divisions of the Englisk. 
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At length both parties began to grow weary of a war^ 
which, though carried on but feeblj, was a burthen 
greater than either could support. But the terms of 
peace insisted upon by both were so wide of each other, 

A.D. that no hopes of an accommodation could quick* 

1444. ly be expected. A truce, therefore, for twenty- 
two months was concluded, which left every thing on 
the present footing between the parties. 

No sooner was this agreed upon than Charles employ- 
ed himself with great industry and judgement in repair- 
ing those numberless ills to which his kingdom, from the 
continuance of wars both foreign and domestic, had so 
long been exposed. He established discipline among 
his troops,^ and justice among his governors. He re- 
vived agriculture, and repressed faction. Thus being 
prepared once more for taking the field, he took the 
first favourable occasion of breaking the truce; and 
Normandy was at the same time invaded by four pow- 
erful armies, one commanded by Charles himself, a se- 

A.D, cond by the duke of Bretagne, a third by the 

1449. duke of Alen9on, and a fourth by the count 
Dunois. Every place opened its gates almost as soon, 
as the French appeared. Rouen was the only town 
tbat promised to hold out a siege ; but the inhabitants 
clamoured so loud for a surrender, that the duke of So- 
merset, who commanded the garrison, was obliged to 

A.D. capitulate. The battle, or rather the skirmish, 

1450. of Fourmigni, was the last stand which the Eng- 
lish made in defence of their French dominions. How- 
ever, they were put to the rout, and above a thousand 
were slain. All Normandy and Guienne, that had so 
long acknowledged subjection to England, were quickly 
lost ; and the English at length saw themselves entirely 

A.D. dispossessed of countries which for three centu- 
•1453. ries they had considered as annexed to their 
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native dominions. Calais alone remained of all their 
conquests ; and this was but a small compensation for 
the blood and treasure which had been lavished in 
France, and only served to gratify ambition with a 
transient applause. 

It may easily be supposed that the ill success in 
France, which began almost with yoi'ng Henry's reign^ 
produced dissensions and factions among' the rulers at 
home. The duke of Gloucester, who had been ap- 
pointed regent of England during his brother's absence, 
was not so secure in his place but that he had many 
who envied his situation. Among the number of these 
was Henry Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, great-unde 
to the king, and son of John of Gaunt. This prelate, 
to whom the care of the king's person and education 
had been intrusted, was a man of great Capacity and 
experience, but of an intriguing and dangerous disposi- 
tion. As he aspired to the government of affairs, he 
had continual disputes with the duke of Gloticester, 
and gained frequent advantages over the open temper 
of that prince. It was in vain that the duke of Bedford 
Employed all his own authority, and that of the pariia«l 
itoeht, to reconcile them ; their mutual animosities serv* 
ed for several years to embarrass the government, and 
to give its enemies every advantage. The sentiments 
of these two leaders of their party were particularly di- 
vided with regard to France. The cardinal encouraged 
every proposal of accommodation with that country; 
the duke of Gloucester was for maintaining the honow 
of ihef English arms, and winning back all that had been 
lost by defeats or delay. In this contest the powers 
seemed nearly divided: and it became incumbent on 
one side to call in new auxiliaries, before either party 
could turn the political scale. For this purpose the 
^cardinal resolved to strengthen himself, by procuring a 
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witabie matcb for Henrf ; wad 1^en» by. bringing the 
new queen over to bis interests, to turn ihe balaace in 
Ms fiwrour. Accordiaglj, the earl of Suffolk, a nobk* 
man whom he knew to be stead&st in his attadiments^ 
was sent over to France, apparently to settle the terms 
of ibe truce, which hdd beea then begun ; but, in I'eali- 
ifft to procure a suitable match for the kkig. The duke 
' €f Gloucester had before proposed a daughter of the 
count d'Armagnac, but bad not influence sufficient to 
prevail* The cardinal and his friends had cast tlieir eye 
on Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Regnier, titular king 
of Sicily, Naples, and Jerusalem, but without eitbev 
vqhI power or possesions. This princess was consi* 
dmred as the most accomplished of the age, both ixk 
mind and person ; ^ad (it was thought) woul4 by her 
own abilities, be able to supply the defocta of her coo^ 
sort, who was weak, timid, and superstitious* The 
tiseaty was hastened by Suffolk ; and the marriage wsm 
soLemnised in Eng^d, whea Henry was kk his twenty* 
fourth year. 

The. cardinal being strengthened by this new aUiance 
(for the. queen came immediately injto his measures), 
the duke of Gloucester soon found himself possessed of 
only the shadow of power without the substance ; all 
Jbis. measures were over-ruled by his powerful aiatago^ 
nist ; and he daily found himself insulted in the most 
cruel manner. One of the principal steps his enemies 
took to. render him odious, was to accuse his wife, the 
duchess, of witchcraft. She was charged with converse 
ing with one Roger Bolingbroke, a priest and reputed 
necromancer, and also one Ma.ry Gurdemain, who was' 
said to be a witdu It is^ asserted that these three iii^ 
ooiyunction had made a figure of the king ia wax,, 
which was placed before a, gentle fiire; and s» the waot 
dissohr^^ the king's strength was expected to waste:;. 



and upon its total dissoliifioB his Kfe was to ibe at 4ni 
end* This accusation was neadfly attended to 4sa thtft 
credulous age ; and the nm^re it departed from reasoH, 
the fitter it was for becoming an object 'of bdie£ Tbe^ 
peisoners were pronounced guilty ; neither the rmk^ 
the dux^hess, nor 4the innocence of the accused, <^oul€ 
protect them ; she was condemned to do penance, and4H»^ 
suffer perpetual imprisonment ; BoHngbroke, the priest, 
was hanged ; and the woman was burned in Sniitl^ 
field. 

But this was only the beginning of the du'ke's dis-^ 
tresses. The cardinal of Winchester resolved to dnve 
his resentment to extremity, and accordingly procure! 
a parliament to be summoned, not at London, which 
Wffis too well affected to the duke, but at St. Edmunds^ 
bury, where his adherents were sufficiently numerous to 
overawe every opponent. As soon as he appeared, he 
was accused of treason, and thrown into prison ; and mi' 
the day on which he was to make his defence, be was 
found dead in his bed, though without any signs of vio- 
lence upon his body. 

The death of the duke of Gloucester was universaHy 
ascribed to the cardinal of Winchester, who himself 
died six weeks after, testifying the utmost remorse for 
the bloody scene he had acted. What share the queen 
had in the guilt of this transaction, is uncertain ; her 
usual activity and spirit made the people conclude, 
with some reason, that the duke's enemies durst not 
have ventured on such a deed without her privity. 
Henry did not fail to share in the general disgust that 
was thus produced; and, as he wanted abilities, he 
never had the art to remove any suspicion. From this 
time discontent began to prevail among the people, 
and faction among the great. A weak prince seated 
on the throne of Ungland, however gentle and innoceiit^ 
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seldom fails of having his authority despised, and his 
power insulted. The incapacity of Henry began every 
day to appear in a fuller light ; and the foreign war be- 
ing now extinguished, the people began to prepare for. 
the horrors of intestine strife. In this period of cala* 
mity a new interest was revived, which had lain dor- 
mant in the times of prosperity and triumph. 

It was now that the English were to pay the severe 
though late penalty for having unjustly deposed Richard 
the Second : another Richard, who was duke of York^ 
beginning to think of preferring his claims to the crown. 
This nobleman was descended^ by the mother*s side^ 
from Lionel, one of the sons of Edward the Third ; 
whereas the reigning king was descended from John of 
Gaunt, a son of the same monarch, but younger than 
LioneL Richard therefore stood plainly in succession 
before Henry ; and he began to think the weakness and 
unpopularity of the present reign a favourable moment 
for ambition. The ensign of Richard was a white rose» 
that of Henry a red ; and this gave name to the two 
factions whose animosity was now about to drench the 
kingdom with blood. 

The cardinal of Winchester being dead, the duke of 
Suffolk, who had a hand in Gloucester's assassination, 
took the lead in public affairs ; and, being secretly aided 
by the interest of the queen, managed all with uncon- 
trollable authority. As this nobleman had made his 
way to power by murder, so he was resolved to main- 
tain himself in it by the usual resources of bad men, by 
tyranny over his inferiors, and flattery to the queen. 
His conduct soon excited the jealousy or the hatred of 
the whole kingdom. The great nobility could ill brook 
the exaltation of a subject above them who was of a 
birth inferior to their own. The people complained of 
his arbitrary measures, and the immense acquisitions 
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^hich he had made in office ; and the blame of every 
odious and unsuccessful measure was instantly given to 
him. Suffolk was not ignorant of the hatred of the 
people ; but supposed that his crimes were such as could, 
not be proved against him^ or that, if proved, he could 
readily evade punishment : he endeavoured, therefore, 
to overawe his. enemies by boldly presenting himself to 
the charge ; and he called upon them to show an in- 
stance of his guilt. This. was what the house of com- 
mons had long wished for ; and they immediately opened . 
their charge against him, of corruption, tyranny, and 
treason. He was accused of being the cause of the loss 
of France ; of persuading the French king, with an 
armed force, to invade England ; and of betraying in 
office the secrets of his department; This accusation 
might have been false ; but the real motive, which was 
Suffolk's power and the cruel use he made of it, was 
left unmentioned, although it was true. It was no easy 
matter for any one man's strength, how great soever, 
to withstand the united resentment of a nation ; so that 
the court was obliged to give up its favourite ; and the 
king, to shield him as much as possible from popular 
resentment, banished him from the kingdom for five 
years. This was considered by some as an escape from 
Justice : the captain of a vessel was therefore employed 
by his enemies to intercept him in his passage to France ; 
he was seized near Dover, his head was struck off on 
tiie side of a long-boat,, and his body thrown into the 
sea. There is little in the transactions of these times 
to interest us on the side. of either party ; we see scarcely 
any thing but crimes on both sides, without one shining 
character or one virtue to animate the narrative.. 

By the death of the duke of Suffolk, Richard a. d. 
of York saw himself rid of a potent enemy, and 1450. 
was pleased to see the discontents of the nation daily 
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incFefise. Am&ng the irambar of complaiots to vpfiicb 
the wipopularity of the government gave rise, ^HieK 
w«re «odae whidi even ^scfted insurrection ; particuo 
lariy that headed by John Cade, which was of the most 
dangerocis nature. This man was a native of Ireland, 
who had bwn obliged to fly over into France for his 
crimes ; but seong the peopte upon his return prepared 
for violent measures, he assumed the name of Morti- 
mer, and, at the bead of twenty thousand Kentish men, 
advanced towards the capital, and encamped at Black*- 
iieadi. The king, being informed of this commotion, 
sent a mess^^eto demand th6 cause of their assemUing 
in arms ; and Cade, in the natne of the community, an«- 
swered, that their only aim was to punish evil ministers, 
and procure a redress of grievances for the people. 
The king'^ council ckeming tiiese demands seditious, 
fifteen thousand men were levied to oppose the insur- 
gents; and Henry himself marched at their head to* 
wards Blackheath. At his approach Cade retired, as if 
lie had been afraid of an engagement, and lay in am** 
bosh in «i wood, not doubting that he i^ould be pursued 
by the king^s whole army ; but the ling was conteift 
with sending a detachment after the fugitives, and re* 
turning hims^ to London. This was what Cade de- 
sired to see ; and, sallying out from his mnbuscade, he 
cut the detachment in pieces. 

The citizens of London soon after opened their gates 
to the victor ; and Cade for some time -maintained great 
order and discipline among his followers. He always 
led them out into the field during the night-time ; and 
published severe edicts against plunder, and violence of 
every kind. 

Next day, being informed that the treasurer, lord 
Say, was in the city, he caused him to be apprehended 
and beheaded, widiout any form of trial ^ and in the 
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evening returned to Southwark, Thus for some days 
he continued the practice of entering the city in the 
morning, and quitting it at night ;, but at length, being 
unable to keep his followers within bounds, the citi- 
zens resolved to shut their gates against him. Cade 
endeavouring to force his way, an engagement ensued 
between him and the citizens, which was not discon- 
tinued until night put an end to the engagement. The 
archbishop of Canterbury, and the chancellor, who had 
taken refuge in the Tower, being informed of the situa- 
tion of affairs, found means to draw up the same night 
an act of amnesty, which was privately dispersed among 
the rebels. This had the desired effect. Cade sav/ him- 
self in the morning abandoned by most of his foUowei's, 
and, retreating to Rochester, was obliged to fly alone 
into the wolds of Kent, where, a price being set upon 
his head by proclamation, he was discovered and slain 
by one Alexander Eden, who, in recompense for this 
service, was made governor of Dover-castle. 

In the mean time, the duke of York secretly a. d. 
fomented these disturbances; and, pretending 1451. 
to espouse the cause of the people, wrote to the king,. 
advising a reformation in the ministry ; and the house 
of commons was brought over to second his request. 
An address was presented against the duke of Somer- 
set, the duchess of Suffolk, the bishop of Chester, sir 
John Sutton, and lord Dudley, praying the king to re- 
move them for ever from his person and councils, and 
to prohibit them from approaching within twelve miles 
of the court. Though the king was willing enough to 
oppose so violent and arbitrary an attack upon his fa- 
vourites, yet he endeavoured to soften the general 
animosity against them, by promising to banish a part 
oi the obnoxious ministry from court for the space of a 
yew:- ^ 

VOL. r. 2d 
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-But partial concessions in government are generally 
A. D. bad palliatives. The duke of York, who found 
1452. the people strongly attached to him, resolved to 
avail himself of his power ; and, raising a body of ten 
thousand men, marched towards London, demanding a 
reformation of the government, and the removal of the 
duke of Somerset from all his power and authority. 
He had hopes from the beginning that the citizens 
would have thrown open the gates to him ; but was 
tnuch mortified when he found that he was refused ad- 
mission. Upon his retreat into Kent, a parley ensued 
between the king and him, in which the duke still in- 
sisted on the dismission of Somerset ; with which 
Henry seemed at length willing to comply. The duke 
of York was, therefore, persuaded to pay his respects 
to the king in his tent ; but, on repeating his charge 
against the duke of Somerset, he was surprised to see 
that minister step from behind the curtain, and offer to 
justify his innocence. York now perceived his danger, 
■and repressed the impetuosity of his accusation. As 
soon as he left the presence, the king commanded him 
to be apprehended ; but such was this nobleman's aii- 
iJibrity, or such the timidity of the king's council, that 
they suffered him to retire to his seat at Wigmore, upon 
promising strict obedience for the future. 

A reconciliation thus extorted could be of no long 
duration. York still secretly aspired to the crown ; and 
though he wished nothing so ardently, yet he was for 
isome time prevented by his own scruples from seizing 
it. What his intrigues failed to bring about, accident 
A. D. produced to his desire. The king fallhig into a 
1454. distemper, which so far increased his natural 
imbecility that it even rendered him incapable of main- 
taining the appearance of royalty, York was appomted 
lieutenant and protector of the kingdom, with powers 
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to hold and open parliament at pleasure* This was a 
fatal blow to the house of Lancaster : all the adherents 
of that party were dismissed from court, and the duke 
of Somerset was sent to the Tower. 

York, being thus invested with a plenitude of power^ 
continued in the enjoyment of it for some time ; but at 
length the unhappy king recovered from his lethargic 
complaint; and, as if awaking from a dream, perceived^ 
with surprise, that he was stripped of all his authority* 
Margaret, his queen, also did all in her power to rouse 
him to a sense of his unworthy situation^ and prevailed 
upon him to remove the duke of York from his poller ; 
in consequence of which that nobleman had instant 
recourse to arms. The impotent monarch, thus a. d. 
obliged to take the field, was dragged after his 1455i. 
army to St. Alban*s, where both sides came to an en- 
gagement, in which the Yorkists gained a complete vic- 
tory, and the duke of Somerset was slain. The king^ 
himself being wounded, and taking shelter in a cottage 
near the field of battle, was made prisoner, and treated 
by the victor with great respect and tenderness. Thence 
he was, shortly after, led in triumph to London ; and 
the duke of York, permitting him still to enjoy the 
name of king, reserveid to himself the title of protector, 
in which consisted all the real power of the crown. 

Henry was now but a prisoner treated with the 
splendid forms of royalty ; yet, indolent and sickly, he 
seemed pleased with his situation, and did not regret 
that power which was not to be exercised without fa* 
tigue. But it was otherwise with Margaret, his queen* 
She, naturally bold, active, and endued with masculine 
courage, could not be content with the appearance of 
that authority which her enemies alone permitted her 
to exercise ; she continued to excite the wretched mo- 
narch to a vindication of his regal dignity, and to spur 

2 D 2 
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him on to independence. He was, therefore, once more 
induced to assert his prerogative; and the' duke of 
York was obliged to retire, to be in readiness to oppose 
any designs against his liberty and life. At first a 
negotiation for peace was entered upon by both parties ; 
but their mutual distrusts soon brought them into the 
Sept. 23, field, and the fate of the kingdom was given 
1459. up to be determined by the sword. Their 
armies met at Bloreheath, on the borders of StiafFord- 
shire, and the Yorkists gained some advantages. But 
when a more general action was about to ensue, the 
iiight before the intended engagement, sir Andrew Trol- 
lop, who commanded a body of veterans for the duke 
of York, deserted with all his men to the king ; and this 
so intimidated the whole army of the Yorkists, that they 
separated the next day without striking a single Wow. 
The duke of York fled to Ireland ; the earl of 'Warwick, 
one of his boldest and ablest supporters, escaped to 
Calais, with the government of which he had been in- 
trusted during the late protectorship; and all the partyi 
thus suppressed, concealed their intentions for a more 
favourable opportunity. Nor Was this opportunity- 
long wanting; Warwick having met with some suc- 
A. D- cesses at sea, landed in Kent ; and b^ing there 
,1460. joined by some other barons, he marched up 
to London amidst the acclamations of the people. The 
city immediately opened its gates to him ; and his troops 
increasing on every day's march, he soon found himself 
in a condition to face the royal army, which hastenied 
froni Coventry to attack him. Never was there a more 
formidable division of interests, or greater inveteracy 
between the chiefs of either party, than the present. 
Warwick was one of the most celebrated generals of his 
agei formed for times of trouble, extremely artful, and 
incontestably brave, equally skiliFul jn council alid the 
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field/ and inspired with a degree of hatred) against th^ 
•queen that nothing could suppress. On the other side^ 
the queen seemed the only acting general : she ranged 
the army in battalia, and gave the necessary orders^ 
while the poor, king was brought forward, an invohin- 
tary spectator of those martial preparations. : Both ar- 
naies met on a plain near Northampton. The queen's 
forces were considerably inferior in number to those of 
the earl; but she was not discouraged. While she 
went about from rank to rank, the king remained in his 
tent, awaiting the issue of the combat, with female 
doubts and apprehensions. The battle continued for 
five hours, with the utmost obstinacy ; but at length 
the good fortune and the numbers of Warwick were 
seen to prevail. The queen's army was overthrown ; 
and she had the misfprtune to se^ the king once more 
made a prisoner, and brought back to his capital in 
triumph. 

The cause of the Yorkists being thus confirmed hy 
the strongest argument, tJ^ose of power, a paiiiament 
was called to give it their more formal sanction. The 
duke of York, whose prospects began to widen as he 
rose, from being contented with the protectorship, now 
began to claim the crown. It was now, for the first 
time, that the house of lords seemed to enjoy an un«> 
biassed deliberative authority ; the cause of Henry, and 
that of the ^uke of York, were solemnly debated, each- 
side producing their reasons without fear or controL 
.This was the first time that a spirit of true rational li-* 
Jberty ever ppjieared to exert itself in England, aiul in 
.which raQGfnt coi^quest did not supersede all delibera^ 
tion* .The dujk^, i though a coQquerpr, could not en- 
tirely gain his cause : it was determined that Hemrjr 
^hocild possess the thirone during his life; and that the 
iduke shpMld .be appointed bis successor, to. tb^ utter ax- 
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dusion of the prince of Wales, who, yet but a child, was 
insensible of the injury that was done him. 

The queen, to all appearance, now seemed utterly 
destitute of every resource ; her armies were routed, ' 
her husband taken prisoner, and the parliament dis- 
claimed her cause. Yet though she had lost all, she 
still retained her native intrepidity and perseverance ; 
she was a woman of a great mind and some faults, but 
ambition seemed to be the leading passion in all her 
conduct. Though a fugitive, distant from the capital, 
opposed by a victorious army and a consummate ge^ 
neral, she still tried every resource to repair her disas- 
trous circumstances. She flew into Wales ; there en- 
deavoured to animate her old friends, and to acquire 
' new. The nobility of the north, who regarded them- 
selves as the most warlike of the kingdom, were moved 
with indignation to find the southern barons dispose of 
the crown, and settle the government. They began to 
consider the royal cause as unjustly oppressed ; and the 
queen soon found herself at the head of an army of 
twenty thousand men, ready tq second her pretensions^ 
Dec. 30, She and her old enemy, the duke of York, 

1460. once more met upon Wakefield Green, near 
the castle of Sandal ; and victory, on this occasion, de^- 
clared itself in favour of the queen. The duke of York 
was killed in the action ; and as his body was found 
among the slain, his head was cut oif by Margaret's 
orders, and fixed on the gates of York, with a paper 
crown in derision of his pretended title. His son, the 
earl of Rutland, a youth of seventeen, was taken pri- 
isoner and killed in cold blood by lord Cliiford, in re- 
venge for his father's death, who had fallen in the battle 
of St. Alban*s. 

Margai-et, being victorious, marched towards Lon- 
don, in order to give the king liberty ; but the earl of 
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Warwick, who now put himself at the head of the York- 
ists, commanded an army in which he led about the 
captive king, to give a sanction to his attempts. Upon 
the approach of the Lancastrians, he conducted a.d. 
his forces, strengthened by a body of London- 146L 
ers, who were very affectionate to his cause, and gave 
battle to the queen at St. Alban's. While the armies 
were warmly engaged, lord Lovelace, who commanded 
a considerable body of Yorkists, treacherously withdrew 
from the combat ; and this decided the victory in favoul^ 
of the queen. Above two thousand of the Yorkists per- 
ished in the battle, and the person of the king again felt 
into the hands of. his own party, — to be treated with 
apparent respect, but real contempt. Lord BonnevUle, 

. to whose care he had been intrusted, continued with 
him after the defeat, upon an assurance of pardon ; but 
Margaret, regardless of her husband's promise, ordered 

' his head to be struck off. 

It only now remained that the city of London should 
declare in the queen's favour : but Warwick had previ- 
ously secured it in his interest ; and the citizens, wha 
dreaded her tumultuous army, refused to open their 
gates to her summons. In the mean time young Ed- 
ward, the eldest son of the late duke of York, began to 
repair the losses his party had lately sustained, and ta. 
give spirit to the Yorkists. T'his prince, in the bloowL 
of youth, remarkable for the beauty of his person, his. 
bravery, and popular deportment, advanced towards. 
London with the remainder of Warwick's army, anxl 
obliging Margaret to retire, entered the city amidst the 
acclamations of the people. Perceiving his own popu- 
larity, he supposed that now was the time to assert his 
daim to the crown ; and his friend Warwick, assem- 
bling the citizens in St. John's Fields, pronounced an 
harangue^ setting forth the title of Edward, and inveigh-^ 
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ing against the tyranny and usurpation of the house of 
Lancaster. He then demanded whether they chose 
Henry for their king; to M'^hich the people crying, "A 
York ! a York! '* he quickly called an assembly of lords 
and Bishops at Baynard's Castle, and these ratified their 
choice. The young duke was proclaimed king, by the 
title of Edward IV., and then conducted, with great 
ceremony, to the palace where Henry used to lodge 
when within the walls of the city. 

But the miseries of civil war were not yet completed ; 
and Mai^aret resolved to strike another blow. Upon 
her retiring to the north, great numbers flocked to her 
standard, and she was able, in a few days, to assemble 
an army of sixty thousand men in Yorkshire. On the 
other side, the earl of Warwick conducted young Ed- 
ward at the head of forty thousand men to oppose her. 
Mar. 29, Both sides at length met near Towton, in 
1461. the county of York, to decide the fate of 
empire ; and never was England depopulated by so ter- 
rible an engagement. It was a dreadful sight to behold 
a hundi-ed thousand men of the same country engaged 
against each other ; and all to satisfy the empty am)H- 
tion of the weakest or the worst of mankind. While 
the army of Edward was advancing to the charge, there 
happened a great fell of snow, which, driving full in the 
faces of the enemy, blinded them ; and this advantage, 
seconded by an impetuous onset, decided the victory in 
their favour. * Edward issued orders to give no quarter; 
arid a bloody slaughter ensued, in which thirty-five thou- 
sand of the Lancastrians were slain. Edward entered 
York victorbus: arid taking down the heads of his fa- 
ther, arid the earl x)f Salisbury, that were plaeed over 
the city gates, put up that of the earl of Devorishire in 
their stead. 

In the mean time, Margaret, hearing the firtebf her 
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army, and hewg sensible that no place in: England could 
now afford ter protection, jQed with Henry and her son 
to Scotland. But no calamity was. able to repress her 
perseverance : though so often oveix»me, yet a. d. 
she was resolred once more to enter England 1462: 
with five thousand men granted her by the French king; 
and the unfortunate Heniy was led onward, by his pre- 
sence to enforce her claims. But even here her former ill 
fortune attended her ; and her little fleet was dispersed 
by a tempest, while she herself escaped with some 
difficulty by entering the mouth of the Tweed, a. d. 
A defeat, which her few forces suffered at Hex- 1464. 
ham, seemed to render her cause desperate ; and Ihe 
cruelty which was practised upon all her adherents* ren- 
dered it still more dangerous. 

The loss of this battle appeared to deprive her of 
every resource ; she and her husband were obliged to 
seek for safety in a separate flight, without attendants, 
and without even the necessaries of life. The weak un- 
fortunate king, always imprudent and always unsuc- 
cessful, thought he could remain conceded in England ; 
but his error was soon attended with the obvious con- 
sequences^ for he was taken prismier. carried to Lon- 
don with ignominy, and confined in the Tower. Mar- 
garet was rather more fortunate. She, flying with -her 
son into a forest, where she endeavoured to conceal 
herself, was set upon dnring the darkness of the^nig^ 
by robbers, who, either ignwant or regardkss of her 
^ality, despoiled her of her rings and jewels, and treat- 
ed her with the utmost indignity. But/she found more 
respectful treatmentifirom one of those lawless men, who» 
knowing her station, resolved to procure her safety Bt 
Ihe hazard of bis own ; and at last coridiurted her to:the 
sea-KAOst, whence she made her escape to her £i(faerdn 
Flanders, -i^hos though very /poor, strove as wcill as he 
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could to supply her with the necessaries of life. To 
the same court the dukes of Somerset and Exeter re- 
tired ; and they, literally speaking, felt all the miseries 
of want. Philip de Comines, the French historian, says, 
he saw the duke of Exeter following the duke of Bur- 
gundy's equipage barefooted, and serving for his liveli- 
hood as a footman. This was a strange situation for a 
lord, who had conducted armies, and was allied to kings 
and princes ; but those enjoyments which served to dis- 
tinguish the great from the little were not so apparent 
then as at present. 

Edward being now, by means of the earl of Warwick, 
fixed upon the throne, reigned in peace and security, 
while his title was recognized by parliament, and uni- 
versally submitted to by the people. He began, there- 
fore, to give a loose to his favourite passions ; and a 
spirit of gallantry, mixed with cruelty, was seen to pre- 
vail in his court. In the very same palace which one 
day exhibited a spectacle of horror, was to be seen the 
day following a masque or a pageant ; and the king 
would at once gallant a mistress and inspect an execu- 
tion. In order to turn him from these pursuits, which 
were calculated to render him unpopular, the earl of 
Warwick advised him to marry ; and, with his consent, 
went over to France to procure Bona of Savoy as queen ; 
and the match was accordingly concluded. But whilst 
the earl was hastening the negotiation in France, the 
king himself rendered it abortive at home, by marrying 
Elizabeth Widville, lady. Grey, with whom he had fallen 
in love, and whom he had vainly endeavoured to de- 
bauch. Having thus given Warwick real cause of of- 
Jence, he resolved to widen the breach, by driving him 
irom the coundl. Every incident tended to increase 
the jealousy between the king and this powerful sub- 
ject; the favour shown the queen's party, and tbecon- 
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tempt which was thrown upon the earl, manifested an 
open rupture. Warwick, whose prudence was equal to 
his bravery^ soon made use of both to asi»st his revenge ; 
he seduced the duke of Clarence, brother to the king^ 
and, to confirm that noblernan in his interest, gave him 
his daughter in marriage. Thus an extensive and dan- 
gerous combination was formed against Edward and 
his ministry; and an accident that followed soon after, 
contributed to fan the flame. The inhabitants about 
St, Leonard's hospital, in Yorkshire^ complained A. D. 
that the duties levied for that institution, which 1469- 
were originally allotted for piotis uses, were now se- 
creted by the managers ; and they refused to contribute 
their part. TKey soon after rose in a body to oppose 
the ecclesiastical severities that were leveled against 
them by the earl of Pembroke. It is thought that the 
earl of Warwick had some hand in fomenting these dis- 
orders ; and although this rebdUon^was' quieted by a ^ 
pardon from Edward, yet some others, that broke out 
shortly after, appeared favourable to Warwick's designs. 
Vengeance seemed to be the only motive this noble- 
man had in view ; and that he pursued with unabating 
assiduity. Plots, treasons, stratagems, and negotia- 
tions, followed each other hi rapid succession : but at 
last fortune seemed to favour Warwick's aims ; and the 
king^ as we are told, fell into his power, by accepting 
an invitation which the earl gave him in order to betray 
him. Be this as it may, Edward had soon the good 
fortune to see himself at the head of a numerous army, 
and in a condition to take satisfaction for the treachery 
of his powerful opponents Resolving, therefore, to take 
advantage of th^ enemies' weakness, after hav- a. d. 
ing defeated a party commanded by lord Wells, 1470. 
and cut off his head, he marched to give them battle* 
In this exigency Warwick, and the duke of Clarence, 
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had>iio other resource but to quit tjbie kiogdom; and 
embarking for Calais, ihej seized upon some flemish 
vessels, which they found lying along that coa^t, with 
which they entered one of the ports of France. Here 
they altered into an union With Margaret, which was 
dictated by necessity ; both sides being willing to forget 
tlttirimutual animosity, in order to second their revenge^ 
Lewis XL, king of France, prepared a fleet to escort 
them ; and seizing the opportunity, they landed at Dart^ . 
mouth with a small body of troops, while Edward was 
in the north suppressing an insurrection which had 
lately appeared there. Nothing can be more extraordi- 
nary than the success of Warwick upon this occasion. 
The spirit of discontent with which many were infected, 
and the general instability of the English nation, con- 
spired with his ambition ; and in less than six days such 
multitudes flocked to his standard, that he saw himself 
at the head of an army of threescore thousand men. 

It was now become Edward's turn to fly from the 
kingdom. He had just time to escape an attempt made 
4ipon his person in the night by the marquis of Mon- 
tague, and to embfurk on board a small fleet, which iaj 
-off Lynn in Norfolk. Nor were his dangers lessened at 
^sea, where he was chased by some ships belonging to 
the Hanse-towns, who were then at war both with 
France and England. But at length he landed sa&ly 
in. Holland, where he receireda cool reception from the 
duke of Burgundy, with whom he had some time l)e£Qre 
.€iiter«d}into an alliance. 

In. the mean time, Warwick, with, his resistless army» 
advanced to London ; and oiu?e more the. poor passisre 
king Heavy was released from.prison, to beplaoed^upim 
aMangeroiis tl»x>ne. A parliament was. called, wludi 
.confirmed. Henry's title with -great solemnly ;.and War* 
^wickvwas htisBelf receiined among, the people, undec the 
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title of the King-maker. All the attainders of the Lan- 
castrians were reversed ; and every one was restored^ 
who had lost dther honours or fortune by his former 
adherence to Henry's cause. All the considerable 
Yoridsts either fled to the continent, or took shelter in 
sanctuaries; where the ecclesiastical privileges afforded 
them protection. 

But Edward's party, though repressed, was not de- 
stroyed. Though an exile in Holland, he had many 
partisans at home ; and, after an absence of five months^ 
being seconded by a small body of forces granted a. d. 
him by the duke of Burgundy, he made a de- 1471- 
scent at Ravenspur in Yorkshire. Though at first he 
was coolly received by the English, yet his army in- 
creased upon its march, while his moderation and 
fJagned humility still added to the number of his parti- 
sans. London, at that time ever ready to admit the 
most powerful, opened her gates to him ; and the 
wi^tched Henry was once more plucked from his^ 
throne, to be sent back to his former mansion. 

Thus Warwick began to experience the instability of 
fortune^ and to find his party declining ; but what gave 
the most dreadful blow to his hopes was the defection 
of his son-in-law, the duke of Clarence, who went over 
to Edward, and threw all his weight into the opposite^ 
scale. Nothing ■ now remained to Warwick, but to cut 
short a state of anxious suspense by hazarding a battle ; 
and, though he knew his forces to be inferior to those of 
Edward, yet he placed his greatest dependence upon 
his own generalship. With this resolution he marched 
from St. Alban*s, where he was stationed, and advanc- 
ing towards Bamet, within ten miles of London, there 
resolved to wait for Edward, who was not slow in 
inarching dow:n to oppose him. Warwick and Edward 
were at that time considered as the two 6iost renowned 
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generals of the age ; and now was to be struck the decK 
sive blow that was either to fix Edward on the throne» 
or to overthrow his pretensions for ever. The unfortu- 
nate Henry also was dragged along to be a spectator of 
the engagement; happy in his natural imbecility, which 
seemed as a balm to soothe all his afflictions. 
April 14, The battle began early in the morning, and 

1471. lasted till noon. Both armies fought vtdth 
great obstinacy and bravery, not honour but life de- 
.pending on the issue of the contest. The example of ^ 
Warwick inspired his troops with more than common 
resolution, and the victory for a while seemed to declare 
in his favour. But an accident at last threw the ba- 
lance against him : from the mistiness of the morning, a 
part of his army, happening to mistake a body of theic 
own forces for the enemy, fell furiously upon them, and 
this error turned the fortune of the day. Warwick did 
all that experience, valour, or conduct could suggest, 
to retrieve the mistake : but it was now too late ; no art 
could remove the ill effects of the error ; wherefore, find* 
ing all hopes gone, he was resolved to sell the conquerors 
a dear-bought victory. He had, contrary to his usual 
practice, engaged that day on foot; and, leading a chosen 
body into the thickest of the slaughter, he there fell iu 
the midst of his enemies, covered with wounds. His 
brother underwent the same fate ; and six thousand of 
his adherents were slain, Edward having ordered that 
no quarter should be given. 

Margaret, who had been ever fruitful in resources, 
was at that time returning with her son from France, 
where she had been negotiating for fresh supplies. She 
had scarcely time to refresh herself from the fatigues of 
her voyage, when she received the fatal news of the » 
death of the brave Warwick, and the total destruction 
of her party. Though she had hitherto boldly withstood 
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all the attacks of fortune, the present information was 
too violent a blow for nature to support. Her grief, for 
the first time, found way in a torrent of tears ; and, 
yielding to her unhappy fate, she took sanctuary in the 
abtey of Beaulieu in Hampshire. 

She had not been long in this melancholy abode be- 
fore she found some few friends still willing to assist 
her fallen fortunes. Tudor, earl of Pembroke, Courte- 
nay, earl of Devonshire, the lords Wenlock and St« 
John, with other men of rank, ei^horted her still to hope 
for success, and offered to assist her to the last. A 
dawn of hope was sufficient to revive the courage of 
this magnanimous woman ; and the recollection of her 
former misfortunes gave way to the flattering prospect 
of another trial. The duke of Somerset headed her 
army; a man who had shared her dangers, and had ever 
been steady in her cause. He was valiant, generous, 
and polite ; but rash and headstrong. When Edward 
first attacked him in his entrenchments, he repulsed him 
with such vigour, that the enemy retired with precipi- 
tation ; upon which the duke, supposing them routed, 
pursued, and ordered lord Wenlock to support his 
charge. But, unfortunately, this lord disobeyed his or- 
ders ; and Somerset's forces were soon overpowered by 
numbers. In this dreadful exigency, the duke, finding 
that all was over, became ungovernable in his rage ; and 
beholding Wenlock inactive, in the very place where he 
had first drawn up his men, he gave way to his fury, 
ran upon the coward with his heavy battle-axe in both 
hands, and with one blow dashed out his brains. 

The queen and the prince were taken prisoners after 
the battle, and brought into the presence of Edward. The 
young prince appeared before the conqueror with un- 
daunted majesty; and being asked, in an insulting man- 
ner, how he dared to invade England without leave, the 
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jtrang prince, more mindful of bis high birth than of his 
ruined fortune, replied, *^ I entered the dominions of 
my father to revenge his injuries, and redress my own.'* 
The barbarous Edward, enraged at his intrepidity, 
struck him on the mouth with his gauntlet ; and this 
served as a signal for farther brutality ; the dukes of 
Gloucester and Clarence, and other courtiers, rushing 
on the unarmed youth, at once, like wild beasts, stabbed 
Mm to the heart with their daggers. To complete the 
tragedy, Henry himself, who had long been the passive 
spectator of all these horrors, was now thought unfit to 
live. The duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard the 
Third, entering his chamber alone, murdered him in 
cold blood. Of all those who were taken, few were 
suffered to survive but Margaret herself. Edward per- 
haps expected that she would be ransomed by the 
king of France; and in this point he was not deceived, 
as that monarch paid fifty thousand crowns for her free- 
dom. This extraordinary woman, after having sustained 
Ihe cause of her husband in twelve battles ; after having 
survived her friends, fortunes, and children ; died a few 
years after in privacy in France, very miserable indeed ; 
but with few claims to our pity, except her courage and 
her distresses. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Edward IV. 
A, D. 1471— 148S. 



Op all people the English are the most truly compas^ 
sionate ; and a throne raised upon cruelty never wanted 
enemies among them* Nothing could have been mom 
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ill-judged than any attempts to govern such a people by 
the hands of the executioner ; and the leaders of either 
faction seemed insensible of this truth. Edward, beings 
now freed from great enemies, turned to the punish-^ 
ment of those of less note ; so that the gibbets were 
hung with his adversaries, and their estates confiscated 
to his use. The bastard Falconbridge, among others, 
having advanced to London at the head of a small body 
offorces, was repulsed ; and, being taken prisoner, was 
immediately executed. 

While Edward was thus rendering himself terrible on^ 
the one hand, he was immersed in abandoned pleasures 
on the other. Nature, it seems, was not unfavourable- 
to him in that respect, as he was universally allowed to^^ 
be the most beautiful njan of his time. His courtiers^ 
also seemed willing to encourage those debaucheries in 
which they had a share ; and the clergy, as they them- 
selves practised every kind of lewdness with impunity, 
were ever ready to lend absolution to all his failings. 
The truth is, enormous vices had been of late so com- 
mon, that adultery was held but as a very slight offence. 
Among the number of his mistresses was the wife of one 
Shore, a merchant in the city, a woman of exquisite 
beauty and good sense, but who had not virtue enough 
to resist the temptations of a handsome man and a mo- 
narch. 

England now enjoying a temporary calm, Edward 
thought that the best way to ingratiate himself with his 
subjects would be to assert his right to his dominions in 
France, which the insurrections of his father had contri- 
buted to alienate during the former reign. An attempt 
of this kind would serve to give vent to the malignant 
disposition of his enemies, and would be sure to please 
the vulgar, who are ever more fond of splendid thanof use- 
ful acquisitions. To prosecute this scheme, the king sent 
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v4)flP to his aUy, the dlike of Btirgtrady^ a reinforcement of 
A,D. three thousand men, and soon after passed over 
1475. himself at the head of a numerous army. Lewis 
was, not without reason, alarmed at this formidable in- 
vasion, which, as he was unable to resist, he strove to 
obviate by treaty. This succeeded more efflfectually than 
arms : the two kings had an interview at Pecquigni ; 
and, upon the promise of a stipulated sum, Edward 
agreed to lead his forces back to England. This mon- 
arch wanted to return home to his mistresses, to spend 
upon . them the money he expected to receive from 
France; and the French monarch hoped soon to put 
himseif in a posture to refuse giving the sums which he 
had only made a promise to pay. 

Upon the conclusion* of this expedition, which thus 
ended without effect, S^ai^^ appeared no less actuated 
fey private pasrions^ unworthy of a sovereign and a 
statesman, than jealous of all who seemed to despise his 
conduct. Among the detail of 'private wrongs, which 
are too minute for history, an act of tyranny, of which 
.he was guilty in his own family, deserves the detestation 
of posterity. The duke of Clarence, by all his services 
in deserting Warwick, had never been able to recover 
the king's friendship, which he had forfeited by his for- 
mer confederacy 'with that nobleman. A pretext was, 
therefore, sought to ruin him ; and the openness of his 
hasty temper soon gave the wished-for occasion. The 
king hunting: one day in the park of Thomas Burdet, a 
creature of the duke's, killed a white buck, which was 
a great favourite of the owner. Burdet, vexed ^at the 
loss, broke into a passion, and wished the horns of the 
deer, in the belly of the person who had advised the king 
to that insult. For this trifling exclamation Burdet was 
tried for his life, and publicly executed at Tyburn. The 
duke «f Clarence, upon the death of bis friend, vented 
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his grief in renewed reproaches against his brother, and 
exclaimed against the iniquity of the sentence. The 
king, highly offended with this liberty, or using that as 
a pretext against him, had him arraigned before a.d» 
the house of peers, and appeared in person as his 1478* 
accuser. In those times of confusion, every crime aU 
leged by the prevailing party was fatal : the duke was 
found guilty ; and being allowed to choose the manner 
in which he would die, ,he was privately drowned in a 
' ,l>utt of malmsey, «in the Tower ; a whimsical choice, im- 
plying that he hadan extraordinary passion for that liquor. 
The rest of this monarch's life was spent in liot and 
debauchery ; in gratifications that are pleasiiig only to 
the narrow mind ; in useless treaties with France, in 
which he was ever deceived, and in empty threats 
gainst the monarch who had deceived him. His par- 
liament, become merely the ministers of his wiU, con-i^ 
sented, at his request," to a war with France, at a time 
when his alliaiices upon the continent were so broken 
that it was impossible for it to succeed. ■ The people 
seemed equally jpleased with the prospect of an expedi* 
tion, which, without serving, could only tend to impo- 
verish the nation ; and' great hopes were. revived of once 
.more conquering France. While all were thus occu- 
pied with hope of private distrusts and while Edward 
was employed in making preparations for that April 9f 
enterprise, he was seized with a distemper, of 1483* 
which he expired, in the forty-first year of his ^e, and 
(counting from his first usurpation) in the twenty-third 
of his reign. The character of this prince is easily sum-^ 
med up. His best qualities were course and beauty ; 
his bad, a combination of all the vices. Besides five 
daughters, he left two sons ; Edward, prince of Wales^ 
>his successor, \h&a in his thirteenth jear; and Bidiards. 
duke of York, in his ninth jear, . 
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CHAPTEK XXL 

Edwasb Y. 

JLD. 1483. 

Upon the death of Edward, the kmedom was divided 
into two new fertioreu The queen's fiimilj, who daring- 
the last reign had grown into power^ had beoome ob- 
noxioiis totheoldnobilitj^whoooidd not bear to actio 
sobofdinafion to persons whom thej oonadeied as infi^ 
Tiors. The king; daring his life-time, had been able to 
overawe these ammosities ; and on his death-bed he en- 
deavoured to guard against their future increase. He 
eiqiressed a desire that his brother, the duke of G3kNK 
cester, should be intrusted with the regency, and ream- 
mended peace and unanimity during the minority of his 
son. But the king was no sooner dead than the parties 
broke out with all their fonner resentment ; and the 
duke of Gloucester, a crafty, wicked, and amUtioos 
prince, resolved to ^ofit by their mutual contentions. 

His first aim was to foment the discontents of the old 
nobility^ by insinnating that the queen wanted to Ude 
the meanness of her original in a multitude of new pf»- 
motions ; at the same time he redoubled his proksaaas 
€fC zeal and attadimoit to that jHincess, and thus eaor 
iirely gained her confidence. Having succeeded thus 
rfiu", he gained over the duke of Buckingham, and some 
other lords, to his interest ; and prevailed upon them to 
second him in his attempts to jnocure the guardianship 
4if the young king^ and the custody of his person. 

Bei^ sure of the assistance of these noUeman, he re» 
solved to take the king out of the custody of the eari of 
JBivers, fab node by the mother's side ; and having «• 
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dered that nobleman to be arrested, he met young Ed- 
ward in person, and offered to conduct him to London, 
with the mo^t profound demonstrations of respect,. 
Having thus secured the person of the king, his next step 
was to get the charge of the king's brother, who, with, 
the queen, his mother, had taken sanctuary in West- 
minster Abbey. The queen, who had foreseen from the 
beginning the dangers that threatened her family, was^ 
with great difficulty persuaded to deliver up her child ; 
but, at the intercession of the primate and the archbishop 
of York, she was at last induced to comply ; and clasp* 
ing the child in her arms, with a last embrace, took, 
leave of him with a shower of tears. The young king,, 
finding that he was to have the pleasure of his brother's^ 
company, was greatly rejoiced at the queen's compli- 
ance, not considering the fatal intent of these prepara* 
tions ; for, in a few days after, the duke of Gloucester,, 
who had been made protector of the realm, upon a pre- 
tence of guarding their persons from danger, conveyed 
them both to the Tower. 

Having thus secured the persons of those he intended 
to destroy, his next step was to spread a report of their 
illegitimacy, and, by pretended obstacles, to put off the 
day appointed for the young king's coronation. Lord 
Stanley, a man of deep penetration, was the first to dis- 
close his fears of the protector's ill designs ; and com- 
municated his suspicions to lord Hastings, who long had 
been firmly attached to the king's family. Hastings 
would at first give the surmise no credit ; and probably 
his wishes that such a project might not be true, influ- 
enced his judgement, and confirmed his security. But 
he was soon undeceived ; for Catesby, a vile instrument 
of the protector, was sent to sound him, and to* trjr 
whether he could not be brought ov^r to assist the pro- 
jected usurpation. Hastings treated the proposal with. 
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liorror; he. professed- himself immoveable in* his adher** 
ence to the king ; and his death was> therefore, resolved^ 
on by the protector. 

In the mean time orders h^d been dispatched to exe* 
cute lord Rivers, sir Richard Grey, 'and sir Thdmasr 
Vaughan, who had been confined in Pontefract casde^ 
and whose only crime was their attachment to theyoung* 
king. On the very day on which they were beheaded, 
the protector summoned a council in the Tower, whi- 
ther lord Hastings, amongst others, repaired, no way 
suspecting that his own life was in danger. The dufce 
of Gloucester was capable of committing the most 
Woody and' treacherous murders with the utmost cod- 
ness and indifference. He came thither at nine o'clbdk 
in the morning with the most cheerful countenance, sa- 
luting the members with the^ utmost affability, and de-^ 
monstrations of unusual good humour. He compli* 
mented the bishop of Ely on his early strawberries, and 
begged to have a dish of them. He then left the coun* 
cil, as if called away by other business ; but desired that 
his absence might not interrupt the debates^ In about 
a quarter of an hour he returned quite altered in looki 
knitting his brows, biting his lips, and* showing, by a 
fi^quent change of countenance, the signs of some in** 
ward perturbation. A silence ensued fbr some time; 
and the lords looked upon each other, not without rea* 
son, expecting some horrid catastrophe. At length, he 
"broke the dreadful alence : ** My Ibrd^," eried he^ 
^ what punishment do they deserve, who have con* 
spired against my life ?*' This question redoubled the 
astonishment of the assembly ; and the silence contind-* 
ing, lord Hastings at length madfe answer, that whoever 
did so, deserved to be punished as a traitor. ** The^ 
traitors^," cried the proteetbr, ** are the sorceress my teo^ 
therms wife, and Jane Shore his mistress^, with othei^ 



their associates* See^o what a condition they have re- 
duced me by their incantationsand witchcrafts/' Upon 
which he laid bare his arm, all shriveled and decayed^ 
The amazement of the council seemed to increase. at 
this, terrible accusation ; and lord Hastings again said, . 
" If they have committed such a crime, they deserve 
punishment." — '' If ! " cried the protector, with a loud ' 
voice : ** dost thouanswer me with Ifs ? I tell thee that 
they have conspired my death ; and that thou, traitor, , 
art an accomplice in their crime ''' He then struck the 
table twice with his hand ; and the room was instantly^ 
filled with armed men. " I arrest thee," continued he, 
turning to Hastings, " for high treason f and at the 
same time gave him in charge to the soldiers. In the. 
mean time the council-room was filled with tumult and 
confusion ; and though no rescue was offered, yet the , 
soldiers caused a bustle, as if they apprehended danger. 
One of them narrowly missed cleaving lord Stanley's 
head with a battle-axe ; but he fortunately escaped, by 
shrinking, under the table. In. all probability the fellow 
had ox'ders for that attempt; and. should. Stanley be. 
killed, his death might be ascribed to the tumult caused 
by an intended rescue. However, though he escaped 
the blow, he was arrested by order of the protector, 
who was well apprised of his attachment to the young 
king. As for lord Hastings, he was obliged to make a 
short confession to the next priest that was at hand ; 
the pirotector. crying out, by St. Faiil, that he would not 
,dine till he had seen his head taken off. He was ac- 
cordingly hurried out to the little green before the 
Towa* chapel, and there beheaded on a log of wood 
that accidentally lay in the way, Two hours after^ a 
])rDclamation> very well drawn up, was read to the citi- 
zens of London, enumerating, his offences, and palliat- 
ing.the suddenness of his punishment. It was remarked 
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however, by a merchant among the auditors, that the 
proclamation was certainly drawn up by a spirit of 
prophecy. 

The protector, having thus dismissed from the world 
those whom he most feared, was willing to please the 
populace by punishing Jane Shore, the late king's mis- 
tress. This unfortunate woman was an enemy too hum- 
ble to excite his jealousy ; yet, as he had accused her of 
witchcraft, of which all the world saw she was innocent, 
he thought proper to make her an example, for those 
faults of which she was really guilty. Jane Shore had 
been formerly deluded from her husband, who was a 
goldsmith in Lombard-street, and continued to live with 
Edward, the most guiltless mistress of his abandoned 
court. She was ever known to intercede for the dis- 
tressed, and was usually applied to as a mediator for 
mercy. She was charitable, generous, and of a most 
pleasing conversation ; her wit being said to be as irre- 
sistible as her beauty. As she was blameless in other 
respects, the protector ordered her to be sued for incon- 
tinence, as having left her husband to live in adultery 
with another. It is very probable that the people were 
not displeased at seeing one again reduced to former 
meanness, who had for a while been raised above them, 
and enjoyed the smiles of a court. The charge against 
her was too notorious to be denied ; she pleaded guilty, 
and was accordingly condemned to walk barefoot 
through the city, and to do penance in St. Paul's church 
in a white sheet, with a wax taper in her hand, before ^ 
thousands of spectators. She lived about forty years 
after this sentence, reduced to extreme wretchedness ; 
and sir Thomas More, in the succeeding reign, assures 
us, that he saw her gathering herbs in a field near the 
city for her nightly repast; an extraordinary examtde 
of the ingratitude of courts, and the reverses of fottune. 
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The protector now began to throw off the mask, and 
to deny his pretended regard for the sons of the late 
king, thinking it high time to aspire at the throne more 
openly. He had previously gained over the duke of 
Buckingham, a man of talents and power, by bribes and 
promises of future, favour. This nobleman, therefore, 
used all his arts to infuse into the people an opinion of 
the bastardy of the late king, and also that of his child- 
ren. Doctor Shaw, a popular preacher, was hired to 
harangue the people from St. Paul's cross to the same 
purjiose; where, after having displayed the incontinence 
of the queen, and insisting on the illegality of the young 
king's title, he expatiated on the virtues of the protec* 
tor. ** It is the protector," cried he, " who carries in 
his face the image of virtue, and the marks of a true 
descent. Hcf alone can restore the lost honour and 
glory of the nation." It was hoped upon this occasion, 
that some of the populace would have cried out, " Long 
live king Richard !" but the audience remaining silent, 
the duke of Buckingham undertook to persuade them in 
his turn. His speech was copious upon the calamities 
of the last reign, and the bastardy of the present race; 
he saw only one method of shielding off the miseries that 
threatened the state, which was, to elect the protector ; 
but he seemed apprehensive that he would never be 
prevailed on to accept of a crown, accompanied with 
such difficulty and danger. He next asked his auditors, 
whether they would have the protector for their king ; 
but was mortified to find that a total silence ensued. 
The mayor, who was in the secret, willing to relieve 
him in this embarrassed situation, observed, that the 
citizens were not accustomed to be harangued by a per- 
son of such quality, and would only give an answer^ to 
their recorder. This officer repeated the duke's speech ; 
but the people continuing still silent, *^ This is strange 
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obstinacy !" cried the duke ; ** we only require of you, 
iapkin terms, to declare whether or not you will have 
the duke.of Gloucester for your king ; as the lords and. 
cummoBs have sufficient power without your concur^ 
rcnce," Aflter all these efforts, some of the meanest ap- 
prentices, incited by the protector's and Buckingham's 
servants^ raising a feeble cry of, *^ God save king Rich- 
aid! " the mob at the door, a despicable dass of people, 
ever pleased with novelty, repeated the cry, and throw- 
ing up their caps, rq)eatedj ** A Richard ! a Richard ! " 
In this manner the duke took advantage of this faint 
approbation ; and the next day, at the head of the 
mayor and aldermen, went to wait upon the protector, 
at^Baynard's Castle, with offers of the crown. When 
Richard was told that a great multitude waited at the 
door, with his usual hypocrisy he appeared to the crowd 
in a gallery between, two bishops, and at fii'st seemed 
quite surprised at such a concourse of people. But when 
he was informed that their business was to offer him the: 
ccown, he declared against accepting it ; alleging his 
lov« for the late king, his brother, his affection for the 
childrenr under his care, and his own insufficiency^ 
Buckingham, seeming: displeased with this answer, 
muttered some words to himself, but at length plainly: 
tcU him, ** that it was needless to refuse, for the people, 
were bent on makinghim king ; that they had now pro- 
ceeded too far to recede ; and therefore, in case of hi& 
refusal, were determined to offer the crown where it 
would miBeta-more ready acceptance/' This was a re*- 
solution which the protectorf s tenderness for his people 
would not si^er him to see effected. " I perceive," 
siud he in a. modest tone, ^^ that the nationis resolved 
tO" load me with, prefbrmeiits^ unequal to my abilities or 
my choice ; yet, since it is my duty to oboy the dictates 
of a^free people, I will; though reluotantly^ accept their 
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petition^ I therefore, from this- moment^ enter upcm^^ 
the government of England and France, with a* resdiiit^' 
tion to defend the one and subdue the other," The 
crowd being thus dismissed, each man returned homey 
pondering upon the proceedings of the day, and making' 
such remarks as passion, interest, or part^, might 
suggest- 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Richard III. 

A. D. 1483—1485. 

One crime ever draws on another ; justice will revolt 
against frand, and usurpation requires security. Aft> 
soon, therefore, as Richard was seated on the throne, he* 
sent orders to the governor of the Tower to put the twa» 
young princes to death: but this brave man, whose 
name was Brackenbury, refused to be made the instru-^ 
mentofa tyrant's will ; and submissively answered, thafc 
he knew not how to imbrue his hands in innocent bloods. 
A fit instrument, however, was not long wanting ; sir 
Jhmes Tyrrel readily undertook the oflSce, and Brack- 
enbury was ordered to resign to him the keys for one 
night. Tyrrel choosing three associates. Slater, Digh* 
ton, and Forest, came in the night-time to the door of 
the chamber where the princes were lodged ; and' $end- 
mg in the assassins, he bade them execute their commis* 
aon, while he remained without. They fbund the young* 
princes in bed, &llen into a sound sleep. After suffocate 
ingthem with the bolsters and pillows, they showed their 
naked bodies to Tyrrel ; who ordered them to be buried 
at the stair-foot, deep in the ground^ under a heap of 
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stones. These facts appeared in the succeeding reign^ 
being confessed by the perpetrators ; who, however, 
escaped punishment for the crime. The bodies of the 
princes were afterwards sought by Henry VII., but 
could not be found : however, in the reign of Charles 
II., the bones of two persons, answering their ages, 
were discovered in the very spot where it was said they 
were buried : they were interred in a marble monu- 
ment, by order of the king, in Westminster Abbey. 

Richard had now waded through every obstacle to 
the throne ; and began, after the manner of all usurpers, 
to strengthen his ill-gotten power by foreign connec- 
tions. Sensible also of the influence of pageantry and 
show upon the minds of the people, he caused himself 
to be crowned first at London, and afterwards at York. 
The clergy he endeavoured to secure by great indul- 
gences ; and his friends, by bestowing rewards on them 
in proportion as they were instrumental in placing him 
on the throne. 

But while he thus endeavoured to establish his power, 
he found it threatened on a quarter where he least ex- 
pected an attack. The duke 6f Buckingham, who had 
been too instrumental in placing him on the throne, 
though he had received the greatest rewards for his ser- 
vices, yet continued to wish for more. He had already 
several posts and governments conferred upon him; 
but that nobleman, whose avarice was insatiable, mak- 
ing a demand of the confiscated lands belonging to the 
earldom of Hereford, to which his family had an ancient 
claim, Richard either reluctantly compUed with his re- 
quest, or but partially indulged it, so that a coolness 
soon ensued ; and no sooner had Buckingham supposed 
himself injured, than he resolved to dethrone a mon 
arch whose title was founded in injustice. At first, 
however, this aspiring subject remained in doubt, whe* 
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ther he should put up for the crown himself» or set up 
another; but the lattier resolution prevailing, he de- 
termined to declare for Henry, earl of Richmond, who 
was at that time an exile in Bretagne, and was consi- 
dered as the only surviving branch of the house of Lan- 
caster. . 

Henry, earl of Richmond, was detained in a kind of 
honourable custody by the duke of Bretagne. He was 
one of those who had the good fortune to escape the 
numerous massacres of the preceding reigns ; but as he 
was a descendant of John of Gaunt by the female line, 
he was for that reason obnoxious to those in power. He 
had long lived in exile ; and was, at one time, delivered 
up to the ambassadors of Edward, who were preparing 
to carry him over to England, when the prince who 
delivered him repented of what he had done, and took 
him from the ambassadors just as they were leading him 
on ship-board. This was the youth on whom the duke 
of Buckingham cast his eye, to succeed to the crown ; 
and a negotiation was begun between them for that 
purpose. Hienry's hereditary right to the throne was 
doubtful; but the crimes of the usurper served to 
strengthen his claims. However, to improve his title, 
a marriage was projected between him and the princess 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late king, and the 
queen dowager was prevailed on to accede to the mea- 
sure. 

Richard, in the mean time, either informed by his 
creatures, or kept distrustful by conscious guilt, began 
to suspect Buckingham's fidelity ; and the secret infor- 
mations which he daUy received, left him no room to 
doubt of the truth of his suspicions. Impressed with 
this jealousy, he formed a resolution of sending for him 
to court ; and the duke's refusing to obey the summons 
confirmed him in his fears. But he soon had the plaiu- 
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jest proofs^of Backingham's emniiy ; inteIl%eiioe arrrang 
that this nobleman was at the head of a Jarge bodj of 
-men in arms, and marching towards the western diore. 
Richard, whose courage no danger could allaj, imme- 
diately put himself in a posture of defence, bj levying 
some troops in the north, and prepared to meet the in- 
surgents with his usual expedition. But fortune seemed 
his friend on the present occasion, and rendered ;all his 
preparations unnecessary. As Budcingham was ad- 
vancing by hasty marches towards Glouoester, where 
he intended to cross the Severn, he found that river 
swollen to such a degree, that the country on both sides 
was deluged, and even the tops of some hills were co- 
vered with water. This inundation continued for ten 
days ; during which Buckingham's army, composed of 
Welchmen, could neither pass the river, nor find sub- 
sistence on their own side ; they were therefore obliged 
to disperse and return home, notwithstanding all the 
duke's efforts to prolong their stay. In this helpless 
situation, the duke, after a short deUbeiation, took re- 
fuge at the house of one Banister, who had been his 
servant, and who had received repeated obligations 
from- his family. But the wicked seldom find, as they 
seldom exert, friend^ip. Banister, unable to resist the 
temptation of a large reward that was set upon the 
duke's head, betrayed him to the sheriff of Shropshire, 
who, surrounding the house with armed men, seized the 
duke, in the habit of a peasant, and conducted him to 
Salisbury, where he was instantly tried, condemned* 
and executed, according to the summary method prac- 
tised in those ages. 

In the mean time, the earl of Richmond appeared on 
the coast of England ; but, finding his hop^ frustraited 
by the failure of Buckingham, he hastily set sail again, 
and returned to Bretagne. Thus eveij eoncurrraoe 
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seemed to promise Bichard a long possession of ike 

CFOwn : however, the aufhority of the parliament -was 

*still wanting to give sanction to the injustice of his pii)* 

xeedings; but in those times of ignorance and guilt, 

itbat was easily procured. An act was passed, a*d» 

confirming the 'illegitimacy of Edward's child- 1484. 

ren; an act of attainder was also confirmed against 

Henry, earl of Richmond; and all the. usurper's wishes 

seemed to be the aim of their deliberations. One thing 

was wanting to complete Richard's security, which was 

'the death of his rival: to effect this, he sent anftbassa- 

dors to the duke of Brfetagne, seemingly upon business 

of a public nature ; but, in reality, to treat with Lan- 

dois, that prince's minister, to deliver up the 4arh The 

minister was base enough to enter into the negotiation ; 

but Richmond, having had timely notice^ fled into 

France, and just reached the confines of that kingdom^ 

when he found that he was pursued by those who in-* 

tended to give him up to his rival. 

Richard^ thus finding his attenotpts to seize his a.d« 
enemy's person unsuccessful, became every day 1485. 
more cruel as his powar grew more precarious. Among 
those who chiefly excited his jealousy, was the lord 
Stanley, who was married to the mother of Henry ; and 
to keep him steadfast in obedience, he took his son as a 
hostage for the father's behaviour. He now also re- 
solved to get rid of his present queen, Anne, to make 
room for a match with his niece, the princess Elizabeth, 
by whose alUance he hoped to cover the injustice of his 
rlaims. The lady whom he wished to remove was the. 
widow of the young pnnce of Wales, whom he had mur- 
dered with his awn hands at Tewkesbury ; and it is no 
fi%ht indication of the barbarity of the times, that the 
.widow should accept for her second lord the murdcarer 
of her former husband. But die was bow rewarded^fiar 
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that instance of inhumanity, as Richard treated her 
with so much pride and indifference, that she died of 
grief, according to his ardent expectation* However, 
his wishes were not crowned with success in his appli- 
cations to Elizabeth ; the mother, indeed, was not avei^ 
to the match ; but the princess herself treated his vile 
addresses with contempt and detestation. 

Amidst the perplexity caused by this unexpected re- 
fusal, he received information that the earl of Rich- 
mond was once more making preparations to land in 
•England, and assert his claims to the crown. Richard, 
^;ho knew not in what quarter he might expect the in«- 
vader^ 1^ taken post at Nottingham, in the centre of 
the king^'lon^ » ^^^ ^^^ given commissions to several of 
his creature^, ^o oppose the enemy wherever he should 
land. The accy>unts received of Richmond's prepara- 
tions were not ung^^oun^ed; he set out from Harfleur in 
Normandy, with a rO^tinue of about two thousand per- 
sons ; and, after a voya^^e of six days, arrived at Mil- 
ford-haven, in Wales, wheiie he landed without opposi- 
tion. Sir Rice ap Thomas »?mcI «ir Walter Herbert, 
who were intrusted to oppose hinf in Wales, were both 
in his interests ; the one immediateJf deserted to him, 
and the other made but. a feeble opposition. Upon 
news of this descent, Richard, who wal^ possessed of 
courage and military conduct, his only virtu'es, instantly 
resolved to meet his antagonist, and decide thoir mutual 
pretensions by a battle. Richmond, on the other hand, 
being reinforced by sir Thomas Bourchier, sir Waiter 
Hungerford, and others, to the number of about six 
thousand, boldly advanced with the same intention; and 
in a few days both armies drew near Bosworth field, in 
Leicestershire, to determine a contest that had now for 
thirty years filled the kingdom with civil commotions, 
and deluged its plains with blood. 
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The acrmjr of Sldmrd wasr above double that of 
Henry ; but the chief confidence of the latter lay in the 
fifendship and secret assurances of lord Stanley, who, 
with a body of seven thousand men, hovered near the 
ieM of batHe, and declined engaging on either side. 
' Richard, perceiving his eneiAy advance, Aug. 23, 
dtew Bp his army, consisting of about thir- 1485. 
teen thousand men, in order of battle ; he gave the com- 
mand of the van-guard to the duke of Norfolk, while he 
led the main body himsdi^ with the crown on his head,, 
designing by this cither to inspire the enemy with awe, 
or to render himself conspicuous to his own army. The 
▼an of RSehmond^s army, consisting of archers, waif 
commanded by John earl of Oxford; sir Gflbert Tatbot 
led the right wing, sir John !%tvage the left; while the 
eari himself, accompanied by his uncle, the earl of Pem- 
broke, placed himself in the main body. Lord Stanley, 
in the mean time, posted. himself on one flank, between 
tifte two armies, while Ins brother took his station on the 
ether. Richard, seeing hinr Mius m a situation equally 
convenient for joining either army, immediately sent 
Mm orders to unite himself to the main body ; which the 
other refusing, he gave instant orders for beheadings lord 
Stanley^s son, whom he stfll kept as a hostage. He was 
persuaded, however, to postpone the execution tffl after 
the fight ; and attending to the more important transac- 
Ifens of the day, he directed the trumpets to sound ta 
battle. The two armies approaching each other, the 
battle began with a shower of arrows, and soon the ad- 
verse fronts were seen closing. This was what lord 
Stanley had fbr some time e^qiected, who hnmediately 
profking by Khe occasion^ joined the line of BSchmond, 
and thus turned the ftirtune of the day. This measure^ 
80 unexpected to the men, though not to their leadiers, 
hi^ a proportk)ned effisct on both armies ; it inspireit 
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unusual courage into Henry's soldiers, and threw Rich* 
ard*s into confusion. The intrepid tyrant^ .perceiving* 
the danger of his situation, spurred his horse into the 
thickest of the fight, while Richmond quitted his station 
behind^ to encourage his troops by his presence in the 
front Richard, perceiving him, was desirous of end* 
ing all by one blow ; and with irresistible fury flew 
through tiiousands to attack him. He slew sir William 
Brandon, the earl's standard-bearer, who attempted to 
stop his career. Sir John Cheyne, having taken Bran- 
don's place, was thrown by him to the ground. Ridi-* 
mond, in the mean time, stood firm to oppose him; 
but they were separated by the interposing crowd. Rich- 
ard, thus disappointed, went by his presence to inspire 
his troops at another quarter; but at length perceiving 
his army every where yielding or flying, and now finding 
that all was gone, he rushed with a loud shout into the 
midst of the enemy, and there met a better death than 
his crimes and cruelties deserved. After the battle, his 
body was found stripped among a heap of slain, covered 
with wounds, and the eyes frightfully staring : it wa& 
thrown across a horse, the head hanging down on one 
side and the legs on the other, and thus carried to Lei* 
cester. It lay there two days exposed to public view, 
and then was buried without farther ceremony. 

Richard's crown, being found by one of Henry's sol* 
diers on the field of battle, was immediately placed upon 
the head of the conqueror; while the whole army, as if 
inspired with one voice, cried out, " Long live king 
Henry!" 

Thus ended the bloody reign of Richard ; and by his 
death, the race of the Plantagenet kings, who had been 
in possession of the crown during the space of three 
hundred and thirty years, became extinct. Thus ended 
^iao the contests between the houses of York and Lan* 
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caster, by which most of the ancient families of the king:- 
dom were extinguished, and more than a hundred thoi*^ 
sand men lost their lives, either by the sword or the 
executioner. 

These dissensions had for some time reduced the 
kingdom to a state of savage barbarity. Laws, arts,^ 
and commerce, which had before emitted some feeble 
gleams, were entirely neglected for the practice of arms,, 
and to be a conqueror was sufficient in the eyes of bru- 
tal people, to stand for every other virtue. The Eng- 
lish had as yet but little idea of legal subordination ; 
nor could they give any applause to those who attempt- 
ed to cultivate the arts of peace, the whole of their study 
and education being turned for war. The ferocity t^ 
the people to each other was incredible. However, the- 
women, whatever part they took in disturbances of the 
government, were exempted from capital punishments ;. 
nor were they ever put to death, except when convicted^ 
of witchcraft or poisoning. As for the clei^, they wepc ^ 
entirely distinct from the laity, both in customs, laws^ 
and learning. They were governed by the code of dvil 
law, drawn up in the times of Justinian ; while the laity 
were held by the common law, which had been tradi- 
tional from times immemorial in the country. Theclergy^, 
whatever may be told to the contrary, understood and 
wrote Latin fluently ; while the laity, on the other hand; 
understood nothing of Latin, but applied themselves 
wholly to. the French language, when they aspired at 
the character of a polite education. The clergy, iis a 
body distinct from the state, little interested themselves 
in civil polity; and perhaps they were not displeased 
to see the laity, whom they considered less as fellow- 
subjects than rivals for power, weakening themselves 
by continual contests, and thus rendering themselves: 
more easily manageable. In short, as there was no 

2 r 2 
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knowledge of govepimient mskimg Oie Indlnduals^ ^huA 
wilat totrity resulted Srem po*iiiw, the state w^ like n 
ifererish constitutioii, ever subject to ferment and dis- 
order. France, indeed, had served for some time as a 
drain for the peccant humours ; but when that was no 
longer open, the disorders of the constitution seemed 
daily to increase, and vented themselves at last in all 
t*ic horrors of * trag-eontinued civfl war. 



A.D. 1485—1509. 

AfT£B having ppesented the ireader with a fnghtful 
teain of treasons, stratagems, murders, and usurpations, 
we are begiwing to emerge into a lime of greata* im- 
{^ortance and glory* W^ are now to view the conduct 
of a monarch who, if nol Hk^ best, was at least the most 
ifisnfid of any that ewr sat upon the EngHab throne* 
Hfe are now to beheld a nation of tumult reduced to 
(4vii stth0idixiation ; an insolent and faotioiHr anstoeracy 
bumbled, wase laws enacted, commerce restCM^ed, and 
^ pea/seAil arts oMide amiaUe to a peofde, &ft whom 
m»Tt alone heretofore had charms. Hitherto we have 
imlj b^idd the actions of a barbarous natfon, obeying 
witii r?l}ictance, and governed by cs^rioe; hvtte hence-» 
&Kward we may disoover more refined' politics^ and 
bilter-concartedscheniea; In^man wisdom, as IT roused 
fioMi: her lethargy of tiiirteeii hundred y<pws, exerting 
nil h^ eft)rta to subdue the natural ferocity of tiie peo^ 
fiy^ and to ifttesdiiee permanent felieKr^ • 

Ii»ry*s first eai^e upon^ coming- to the tbrope^ was to 



»l»ry the prineeiM EUfeabet^ daughter ^ Edwaid 4be 
FoQftfa; and thus be blended (he inteiMtB df 4he heuatt 
4^ Yeric dnd iLaacaster, so thM «vgr tifter tbej were in^ 
cftjmble of dutinotion. Neverthdese^ beta|^ opprehea^^ 
mve that the people mij^ht auf^ose he<i]aiiMd the crown 
in right of this urnon^ he defeveed thetqueen'ii cmotoatkm 
till two years after; by whidi he luiped to makt the fn* 
witj of his own claim idcontertibk^ His veign akd 
iiappiljr ooxniaeiiced with an ^-obedienoe to the forans c^ 
bw^ of which England had hitherto seen felv' examples. 
An act had been passed in the preceding r^gn &r tibe 
Attainder of his friends and ioUowers^ wldch oontinuad 
^ill in foroe:; and the names of many members of tliat 
Jiouse^ by which k was to be orepealed) were expressly 
m^risietied in the attainder. To suffer these ito join in 
regaling that stetute^ would be admitting them as judges 
in their own ^ause; but to this Henry prudently oib- 
jected, obliging them to leave the house till im aqt was 
passed fbr retemiog their attainder. 

Before 4his reign, it ^had been iisua\, in the case of ai^ 
person who was attakited^ for the king^ itftor his execu- 
tioBy to gire away his estates to nny of iSiecourt favour- 
ites that happened to be most in confidence. Heniy 
wisely peroeived that this severity had towo bad effects : 
the cmelty of the measure, in the finft places excited 
indignation; and it also made the favourite too powerf^d 
im suhjeCtioBi. In order to remedy these inocmveniea- 
cies, he laade a law to d^irive those who wisre found in 
arms of their ^estates and effects, attd sequestered them 
for the benefit (of the croivtti. 

A great part of the miseries of his predecessors p9^- 
ceeded from thehr poverty, i«^ich was »iostly occasioned 
by riot and disnpation. Henry saw that mdney alone . 
could tuvn the scale of powes m his favour; and theit- 
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iore hoarded up all the confiscations of his enemies with 
the utmost frugality* Hence he has been accused by 
historians of avarice; but that avarice which tends to 
strengthen government, and repress sedition, is not only 
excusable but praise-worthy. Liberality in a king is 
Coo often a misplaced virtue. What is thus given is 
generally extorted from the industrious and needy, to 
be lavished as rewards on the rich, the insidious, and 
the fawning, upon the sycophants of a court, or the im- 
provers of luxurious refinement. Henry showed himself 
very different from his predecessors in these respects^ 
as he gave very few rewards to the courtiers about his 
person, and none except the needy shared his benefac- 
tions. He released all prisoners for debt in :his domi- 
nions, whose debts did not amount to forty shillings ; 
and paid their creditors from the royal coffers. Thus 
his oeconomy rendered him not only useful to the poor, 
but enaUed him to be just to his own creditors, both 
abroad and at home. Those sums which he borrowed 
from the city of London, or any of his subjects, he re- 
paid at the appointed day with the utmost punctuality ; 
and in proportion as he was esteemed in his own domi- 
nions, he became respectable abroad. 

With regard to the king's servants, he was himself the 
only acting minister ; and as for the rest, he did not 
choose his under agents from among the nobility, as had 
been most usual : but pitched upon John Morton and 
Richard Fox, two clergymen, persons of industry, vi- 
gilance, and capacity,- to whom he chiefly confided his 
affair^ and secret counsels. They had shared with him in 
all his former dangers and distresses ; and he now took 
tare that they should participate in his good fortune; 
•the one being soon after created bishop of Ely, the other 
'bisjiop of Exeter. He perhaps supposed, that as cler- 
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gy men were naturally more dependent on him than the 
nobility, so they would be more submissive to his com* 
mandsy and more active in their services. 

Immediately after his marriage with Eliza- a. d. 
bethy he issued a general pardon to all such as 1 486. 
chose to accept it ; but those lords who had been the 
favourites of the last reign, and long accustomed to tur* 
bulence, refused his proffered tenderness, and flew to 
arms. Lord Lovel, together with Humphrey and Tho- 
mas Stafford, j^ced themselves at the head of this in- 
surrection ; but Henry sent the duke of Bedford to op- 
I)ose them, with orders to try what might be done by 
offering a pardon, before he made any attempts to reduce 
them. The duke punctually obeyed his instructions ; and 
a general promise of pardon was made to the rebels^ 
which had a greater effect on the leaders than on their 
followers. Lovel, who had undertaken an enterprise 
that exceeded his courage and capacity, was so terrified 
with the fears of desertion among his troops, that he 
suddenly withdrew himself; and, after lurking some 
time in Lancashire, made his escape into Flanders, 
where he was protected by the duchess of Burgundy. 
The Staffords took sanctuary in the church of Coin* 
ham, a village near Abingdon : but it appearing that 
this church had not the privilege of giving protec- 
tion, they were tajcen thence ; the elder Stafford was 
executed at Tyburn ; the younger, pleading that he wds 
misled by his brother, obtained his pardon. The rebel 
army, now without a leader, submitted to the mercy 
of the king, and were permitted to disperse without 
punishment. 

But the people were become so turbulent and fac- 
tious by a long course of civil war, that no governor 
could rule, nor any king please them; so that one te* 
hellion seemed extinguished only to give rise to another. 
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The Jdng »ia the begiimiagof his r&ga, had given orden 
that the sea of the duke of CIar^ioe> whom we ha^e 
already mentiooed as bein;g drowned in a wine4Nit^ 
shoidd be taken from the prison where he had been 
confined by Richard, and brought to the Tower. Thia 
unfortunate youth, who was styled the earl of Warwick^ 
wasy by long confinement, so unacquunted with the 
worlds that, as we are told, he could not tell the difier* 
ence between a duck and a hea. However, the un- 
liappy youth, harmless as he was, was made an instm* 
jnent to deceive the people. There lived in Oxford 
one Richard Simon, a priest, who, possessing some 
subtlety and more rashness^, trained up one Lambert 
Simnel, a baker's son, to counterfeit the person of the 
earl of Warwick ; and he was previously instructed by 
his tutor to talk upon many facts and occurrences, . as 
having happened to him in the court of x Edward. But 
as the impostor was not calculated to bear a dose in- 
spection, it was thought proper to diow him first at a 
distance; and Ireland was judged the fittest theatre for 
him to support his assumed characta*. The pbt unfold-^ 
ed to their wishes ; ^mnel was received with the ut* 
most joy, and proclaimed king of Ireland ; he was con» 
ducted by the magistrates and the populace of Dublin, 
with great pomp, to the Castle, where he was treated 
conformably to his supposed birth and distinction. 

Henry oould not help feeling more uneasiness at this 
bare*&ced imposture than it seemed to deserve: but the 
penetrating monarch saw that. his moth»<^in4aw was at 
the bottom of it ; and he dreaded the fierce inquietude 
of her temper. He was resolved therefore to take the 
advioe of his council upon this occasion ; and they, after 
due deliberation^ determined upon confining the old 
queen to a monastery ; but, to wipe off the imputation 
of treason from one so nearly allied to the crown, its 
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mis given mA that she was Urns punished fw hmmg 
fermerly ddifered np the princess, her daughter, to 9i- 
fihard. The pec^, aft usual^ tnurmvred at the veveaAtf 
of her treatment : bid: the king, unmaidUttl <tf diek* MHb 
ckunours^ petsBBted in his leaoiution ; and she Temainei 
in confinemait till her death, which did not happen t£i 
sev^erdi years after. The neaot measuve wbs to shcrvr 
Warwick to the people. In cmisequence dl ^s he wa& 
taken from the Tower, and led through the piindpal 
aU'^ts of London ; after which he was conducted in 
soleinn proceisicm to St. PauP^, where gveat numbers 
were aasemhled to see him- Still, however, tl»y pro- 
ceeded in DubHn to honour their pretended monardi i 
and he was crowned with great solemnity, in pres^ce 
of the earl of Rildm^, the chancellor, and the other 
oS&cetSr of state. Sudb impositions upon the people 
were veiy frequent at that time, in several parts of 
Europe* Lorrain, Naples, and Portugsl^ had their im^ 
postors, who continued to deceive for a long time with-> 
out detection* In fact, the inhabitants of every coun<* 
try were so much confined within thmr own limits, and 
knew so liUle of what was passing in the rest of the 
world, that any distant story might be propagated, how 
improbable soever. In this manner king Simnel, being 
BOW joined by lord Lovd and other malcon- a. d. 
tents of rank, resolved to pass over into Eng- 1487. 
land; aad accordingly landed in Lancashire, whence 
he marched to York^ expecting that the country would 
lise and join hixBL as he marched along. But in thfa he 
was deceived : the people, unwilling to j<nn a body of 
G^man and Irsh troops, by whom he was supported, 
and kept in awe by the king's reputation, remained in 
tranquillity, or gave all their assistance to the royal 
cause* The earl of Lincoln, therefore, a disafieeted 
lord, to whoBi the command of the rebel army was 
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given, finding no hopes but in speedy victory, was de* 
termined to bring the contest to a short issue. The 
opposite annies met at Stoke, in the county of Not- 
tingham, and fought a battle, which was more bloody, 
and more obstinately disputed, than could have been 
expected from the inequality of their forces. But vic- 
tory at length declared in favour of the king, apd it 
pro^d decisive. Thp earl perished in the field of battle ; 
lord Lovel was never more heard of, and it was supposed 
he shared the same fate. Simnel and his tutor Simon 
were taken prisoners ; and four thousand of the com- 
mon men fell in battle. Simon, being a priest, could 
not be tried by the civil power, and was only commit- 
ted to close confinement. Simnel was too contemptible 
to excite the king's fears or resentment ; he was par- 
doned, and made a scullion in the king's kitchen, whence 
he was afterwards advanced to the rank of falconer, in 
which mean employment he died. 

Things being thus quietly settled at home, Henry 
began to turn his thoughts towards his continental con- 
nections, and to establish some degree of understanding 
between himself and the neighbouring states. He was 
too wise a prince not to perceive the fatality of con- 
quests upon the continent, which could at best produce 
no other reputation than the empty one of military 
glory. Yet, while he internally despised such pernicious 
triumphs, he was obliged, in order to gain popularity, 
to countenance them. He, therefore, frequently boasted 
that he was determined to ravish his kingdom of France 
from the usurpers, who had long posses$^^ it ; and that 
he would lay the whole country in blood. But these 
were the distant threats of a crafty politician ; there 
was nothing more distant from his heart. As far as 
negotiations went, he did all in his power to keep the 
interests of that kingdom so nearly balanced, as to pre- 
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vent any from growing too powerful ; but as fop suc- 
cours of men and money, he too well knew the value 
of both, to lavish them, as his predecessors had done, 
upon such fruitless projects. 

About this time the nobles of Bretagne, being dis- 
gusted with their minister, Peter Landois, rose a. d. 
in conspiracy against him, and put him to death. 1488. 
Willing to defend one crime by another, they called in 
the aid of the French monarch to protect them from the 
resentment of their own sovereign. Charles VIII. 
quickly obeyed the call ; but instead of only bringing 
the nobles assistance, he over-ran and took possession 
of the greatest part of the country. The aid of Henry 
was implored by the distressed Bretons : but this mo- 
narch appeared more willing to assist them by negotia- 
tions than by arms. Though he was determined to 
maintain a pacific conduct, as far as the situation of his 
affairs would permit, he knew too well the warlike dis- 
position of his subjects, and their desires to engage in 
any scheme that promised the humiliation of France. 
He resolved, therefore, to take advantage of this pro- 
pensity ; and to draw some supplies of money from the 
people, on pretence of giving assistance to the duke of 
Bretagne. • He accordingly summoned a parlia- a. d. 
ment to meet at Westminster, and easily per- 1489- 
suaded them to grant a considerable supply. But 
money was, at that time, more easily granted than levied 
in England. A new insurrection began in Yorkshire, 
the people resisting the commissioners who were ap- 
pointed to levy the tax. The earl of Northumberland 
attempted to enforce the king's command ; but the po- 
pulace, being by this taught to believe that he was the 
adviser of their oppressions, flew to arms, attacked his 
house, and put him to death. The mutineers did not 
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stop there ; but bj the advice oi one John 4 Chambre^ 
a '8edki»U8 fialloMr of mean birth, tbej dioee m John 
l^^reaoiit for their leader, and ftepased themsdves for 
a vigorous resistance. The king, upon bearii^ this 
radi firoceedii^, immediateljr levied a^fonee, which he 
put und^ the earl of Surrey ; and this noUeman en- 
GOOBterii^ the rebels, dissipated the tumult, and todc 
ikmr leader prasener* John k Chamln^ was shortljT 
aft^ esecuted; but sir John Egrenont fled to the court 
of the duchess of Burgundy, the usual retreat of all 
who were obnoxious to government in England. 

As Henry had gone thus far in preparations for a war 
with France, he supposed that it would be too flagrant 
an imposition upon the credulity of the natioi^ not to 
A.D. put a part of his threats in execution. The 
1491« French were, by this time, in possession of all 
Bretagne ; and a marriage had been lately concluded 
between the French monardi and the dachess of the 
last named territory. This accession cdT power in a 
rival state, was formidable not only to Henry but to 
Europe. He, therefore, prepared to make a descent 
A. B. upon France ; and accordingly landed at Ca* 
149&. has with wi army of twenty<^ve thousand foot 
and sixteen hundred, horse, which he put under the 
command of the duke of Bedford nnd the -earl of Ox- 
ford. But, notwithstanding this appearance of an hos- 
tife disposition, th^e had been secret advances made 
towards a peace three months before, and commission- 
ers had been appointed to treat of the term$. The de- 
mands of Henry were wboOy pecuniary ; and the king 
of France who deemed the peaceable possession of 
Bretagne an eqiuvalent for any sum, readily agreed to 
the proposals made him. He engaged to pay Henry 
near two hundred thousand pounds sterling as a reim- 
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buFsement fep the expenses o( this expeditiem ; and he 
sltfNiIated to pfty" a ye&rfy pension to him and his heirSp 
dPtwentj-five thousand crowns. 

Henry having thus made an advantageous peace, had 
reason to flattoF himself with the prospect of long tran- 
(piillitj; but he was mistaken; he had still enemies 
who found means to embroil him in fresh difficulties 
and dangers. One would have imagined, from the ill 
success of l^mneFs impostuFC, tiiat few wodkl be will. 
i»g to embark in another of a similar kind: however^ 
the cILd duchess of Bui^guncty, rather irritated than dlisk 
couraged by the failure of her past enterprises, w^ de* 
termtned ta cBsturb that government which she could 
not sid)vert. She first procured a report to be spreac^ 
that the voting duke of Yoi^, said to have been mur- 
dered in the Tower, was still living; and findiqg the 
rumour greedSy received, she soon produced a young 
man who assumed his name and character. The per- 
son pitched upon to sustain this part was one Osbeck, 
or Warbeck, the son of a con¥erted Jew, who had been 
in England during the reign of' Edward IV. where he 
had this son named Peter, but corrupted after the 
Memish manner into Petei^in or Perkin. It was by 
some believed that Edward, among his other amorou9 
adventures, had a secret correspondence with War- 
beck's wife, which mijght account for a striking resem* 
Uance between young Perkin and that monarch. Per* 
kin, following the fortunes of his father, had travelfed 
for many years from place to place; so that his birth 
and circumstances became thereby unknown, and diffi- 
cult to be traced by the most diligent inquiry. The 
variety of his adventures mi^t have contributed to as- 
sist the natural sagacity and versatility of his disposi- 
tion ; as he seemed to be a ^tmth Capable of sustaining* 
any part, or any^ assumed character. The duchess of 
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Burgundy found this youth entu*ely suited to her pur^ 
poses; and her lessons, instructing him to personate, 
the duke of York, were easily learned and strongly re- 
tained by a youth of such quick apprehension. In 
short, his graceful air, his courtly address, his easy 
manners, and elegant conversation, were capable of 
imposing upon all but such as were conscious of the 
imposture. 

The kingdom of Ireland, which still retained its at- 
tachments to the house of York, was pitched upon as. 
the proper place for Perkin's first appearance, as it 
before had favoured the pretensions of Simnel. He 
landed at Cork ; and, immediately assuming the name 
of Richard Plantagenet, drew to himself numerous par- 
tisans among that credulous people. He wrote letters^^ 
to the earls of Desmond and Kildare, inviting them to 
join his party; he dispersed every where the strange 
intelligence of his escape from his uncle Richard's cru- 
elty ; and men, fond of every thing new and wonderful^ 
began -to make him the general subject of their dis- 
course, and even the object of their favour. From 
Ireland his fame soon spread over into France; and; 
Charles sent Perkin an invitation to his court, where 
he received him with all the marks of consideration 
that were due to his supposed dignity. The youth, no 
way dazzled by his elevation, supported the prepos- 
session which was spread abroad in his favour ; so that 
England itself soon began to give credit to his preten* 
sions ; while sir George Nevil, sir John Taylor, and 
above a hundred gentlemen n^ore, went to Paris to pay 
him homage, and oflfer their services. Upon the peace 
being shortly after concluded between France and Eng- 
land, the impostor was obliged to make his residence 
at the court of his old patroness, the duchess of Bur- 
gundy ; and the interview between these conscious de- 
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ceivers was tnily ridiculous. The duchess affected the 
utmost ignorance of his pretensions, and even put on 
the appearance of distrust, having, as she said, been al- 
ready deceived by Simnel. She seemed to examine all 
his assertions with the most scrupulous diffidence ; put 
many particular questions to him, affected astonish* 
ment at his answers, and at last, after long and severe 
scrutiny, burst out into joy and admiration at his deli- 
very, acknowledging him as her nephew, as the true 
image of Edward, and legitimate successor to the 
English throne. She immediately assigned him an 
equipage suitable to his pretensions ; appointed him a 
guard of thirty halberdiers ; and on all occasions ho- 
noured him with the appellation of the White Rose of 
England. 

The English, prone to revolt, gave credit to a.i>» 
all these absurdities; while the young man's 149S. 
prudence, conversation, and deportment, served to con- 
firm what their disaffection and credulity had begun. 
All such as were disgusted vt^ith the king prepared to 
join him ; and some of those who had been in favour 
with Henry, and had contributed to place him on the 
throne, thinking their services could never be suffi- 
ciently repaid, now privately abetted the imposture, and 
became heads of the conspiracy. These were joined 
by numbers of the inferior class, some greedy of novel- 
ty, some bfindly attached to their leaders, and some 
induced by their desperate fortunes to wish for a 
change. 

► Among those who secretly abetted the cause of 
Perkin were lord Fitzwalter, sir Simon Montfort, sir 
Thomas Thwaites, and sir Robert Clifford. But the 
person of the greatest weight, and the most dangerous 
opposition, was sir William Stanley, the lord chamber- 
lain, and brother to the famous lord Stanley, who had 
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ad efiiaMstuaUgr wf^orted the mtereitts of Henry. Tikis 
persMag<^ eitlb» moved hy a Uind crcdnlit j, or mm^ 
probddj ^r ^ itsUess andaitian, rateved wta a regular 
^msj^rmjj agmnst the king ; and a coaespcndeiice was 
arttled between the maleonteiits in Boglaad and those 
ins FIaaders» 

While the |^t waa thus carrjring an ki all qMitefS, 
Unry waa Mt tnafeteative to the designs of.his eonnies* 
Ha^ spared neithtc labour nor expense to delect Ae 
vftfaeboodof the pretender to his crown ; and waa eqoi^ 
assidHons m fin£ng^ out who were his aenet abettors* 
For thia puifMMe he dispersed his sfaes through all 
f1and^»» and beoi^t Q¥er» bgr httge llnbes^ some oC 
^osa^ whom he knew to be in the enenues' int@rest8» 
Among these, sir Robert Clifford was the most remaric* 
aUe^ both fbat his consequence^ and the confidence with 
vAkik he was trusted. From this person Henry learn- 
en the whole of Perkin*s bir& and adventures, together 
with the names of all those who had seo^etly combiufid 
to assist him. The king was pleased with the disoa% 
^W7 ; but the more trust he gave to his spies, the higher 
resentment did he feign against them. 

At first he. was struck with indignation at the ii^^ni* 
l&tude of many of those about him ; but concealing fattk 
ip^sentment for a proper opportunity, he almost at 
the same instant arrested Fitzwahar, Montfi^rt^ and 
<A[*JD. Thwaites, together with William d'Aubigtti> Ro<» 
1494. bert Radchffe, Thomas Cressener^ and Thomas 
Astwood. All these were arraigned, convicted, and 
oondemned for high treason. Montfbr^ Radcliffe, and 
4^Aub%n]9. were immediately ^»cuted; the sest reodv* 
^ pardon. But the principal deUnquent yet remained 
to. be punished^, whose station^ as h»d chamberlain, and 
whose connections with many of Hke principal laea a 
tlK^kingpdois» seemed to exiei^ him fi:^ Ta 



ed^et this, CUfi^ was«dii«feted to (Lottie ov^ prit^bMy 
to England, and to accuse Stanley in person ; whMi Ite 
*d^ to the secmiHgaJstonisftmeiitf ^f all present. Hi^ry 
afffected^id reeeitifif the int^lligethje us falsttundiiicpedi^ 
Idr; but^ Cfifibttf persiMiwgr iif M^ a^eusatS^ii; S^Mlerf 
witsr committed t5» eu^ody^; and soon after ^leaimined M^ 
fiwe the cduttisfl. Binding his* goilt but too dktkttf 
pfc^red^hedid fiot rfttetfiptf to conceal it, stupposiiig tfiat atl 
cfkai cjortffettfen miglit gervef af^ an* atdnemerit, or tmstin^ 
tb Kb foitt^y set^d^ for ptffdon and secmity. In 1*fe 
h« WHS mistaken ; aft^ a defay of si^ weelbs, during^ 
Whidt time the Mug affected to ddlberate upon a. ik 
tfb colder, he tras ferottgfittotriaf, wherthe 14199. 
ims^ condbnuiedi and^ shortly afttt Beheaded, Throttg& 
fee wholfe o# Uiis reigptii tlie- Mng' seemed to^malces^ iffis^ 
^etioni in the crimes of tSlose who comspit'ed' agaihfst 
Mm: whewcwp^ the eonis^ator took tip afm^agaitfst 
Mm fi^om^ BS conieientiou^ adherence to principle, and 
a^lore of the hdtfse of YorM, hegeneraB^fottndpafdbtt; 
Hut whenr a Ibveof change; or atf impatience €dPsubofw 
dmation, inrs|)ii«ed't9ie'at1;iemp«, the offiettdfer was sure tb 
be?* treated* wil^i^ the utmoslf rigour of the Ikw. 

While' the acHierettts^ of Perkin' were thus diisappoiht- 
#1 in England; &&' himself ail^eemptisd landing in Rent ; 
tite" gentfemen' 0^ whfch tstmmty gathered in^bd<fy'to 
0pp&9e him. Thek aim was tb^ aSure him on- *ore by 
proffers of assistance, and then seize his person:^: But 
the wary y6Mh, observiifg^ that they had mtftt drfer 
and regtdarity in their movakients than- could be sup^ 
Jifcied iti newi^Avied fbrces^ refused to commit Bfinself 
imo their* Mairfs^r wherefore they att^ketf iMs^attendi 
aiMs who' Sad eome* asfiotv, of wftom they took a hun-* 
chred and' fifty prisoners'. These were^ tritetP ^d' coti- 
demned, and* all execute* By order of Hie ttftig; wtto 
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was resolved to use no lenity to men of such desperate 
f<»rtunes. 

The young adventurer, finding his hopes frustrated 
in the attempt, went next to try his fortune in Scotland. 
In that country his hick seemed greater than in Eng- 
land. James the Fourth received him with great cor- 
diality ; he was seduced to believe the story of his 
birth and adventures ; and he carried his confidence so 
far, as to give him in marriage lady Catharine Gordon^ 
daughter to the earl of Huntley, and a near kinswoman 
of his own ; a young lady eminent for virCUe as well as 
beauty. Not content with these instances of favour^ 
he resolved to attempt setting him on the throne of 
England. It was naturally expected that, upon Per- 
kin's first appearance in that kingdom, all the Mends of 
the house of York would rise in his fevour. Upon this 
A.D. ground the king of Scotland entered England 
1496. with a numerous army, and proclaimed the 
young adventurer wherever he went. But Perkin's pre- 
tensions, attended by repeated disappointments, were 
now become stale, even in the eyes of the populace ; so 
that, contrary to expectation, none were found to se- 
cond them. Being disappointed in this, he returned to 
Edinburgh, where he continued to reside, till, upon the 
conclusion of a treaty of peace between the two kii^- 
domsj he was obliged to leave Scotland, and to seek a 
new protector. 

In the mean time Henry found.littie uneasiness at 
Perkin's irruption, as he was sensible it would serve 
him as a pretext to demand farther supplies from par- 
liament, with which he knew they would readily com- 
ply. The vote was in fact easily enough obtained ; but 
he found it not so easy to levy the money. The inha^ 
bitants of Cornwall were the first to refuse contribut- 
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ing supplies for the safety of the northern parts a. d. 
of the kingdom, which were so very remote 14i97* 
from them. Their discontents were farther inflamed 
by one Michael Joseph, a farrier of Bodmin, who had 
long been the spokesman of the multitude. To him was 
joined one Thomas Fiammock, a lawyer ; and, und^t 
the conduct of these two, the insurgents passed tbroogln. 
the county of Devon, and reached that of Somerset^, 
where they were joined by lord Audley, a nobleman of' 
an ancient family, popular in his deportment, but vain^ 
ambitious, atbd restless in his temper. Thus headed^, 
and breathing destruction to the king's commissioners^ 
they marched with great speed towards London, with- 
out, however, committing any devastations by the way. 
At length, without receiving countenance or reinforce* 
ment on their march, they pitched their camp near 
Eltham, not &t from London. Henry, whose courage 
and intrepidity were never to be moved, had some time 
before levied an army to oppose the Scots ; and thia he ' 
ordered southward to suppress the Cornish insurrectioir. 
On other occasions it was usual with him to hasten to 
a decision ; and it was a saying with him, that he only 
desired to see his enemies ; but, as the present insur- 
gents behaved in an inoffensive manner, he protracted 
his attack for some time, till at length it was begun by 
lord d*Aubigni, who, after some i*esistance, broke and 
put them to flight. Lord Audley, Fiammock, and Jo- 
seph, were taken and executed ; but the rest, to the 
number of fourteen thousand, were suffered to depart 
without punishment. 

In the mean time the restless Perkin being dismissed 
from Scotland, and meeting with a very cold reception 
from the Flemings, who now desired to be at peace with 
the English, resolved to continue his scheme of oppo- 
sition ; and once more took refuge among the wilds 
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aBfdfastnessijs'of Irefand. Impatient, However, of an^ 
in^ctire life, be held ar ctmsmltfttion' with his followers^ 
fifeme, SKelton, and' Astley, three broken tradesmen ; 
atid by their adVice he resolved to try the aflteetions of 
fhei Cortiish men, whose discontents the king's late le- 
liity had only contributed to inflame. These were a. 
tumultuous mtdtitude, too ignorant for gratitude ; and 
upon their retam ascribed the royal demency to fear, 
inducing their countrymen* to believe that the whole 
kingdom- was re&dy. to rise to vindicate then* quarrel. 
It was in consequence of these suggestions that thejr 
datermined to send for Perkin to put himself at their 
head; and he no sooner made his appearance among^ 
them at Blodm^, than the populace^ to the number of 
^ree thousand- men^ flocked to his standard. Elate with 
this appearance of^ suceoss;. He assumed, fbr the firsfr 
time, the title of Richard the Fourth, king of England ; 
a&d, not to suffer the spirits of his adherents to lan^ 
guish, he led them to the gates of Exeter, finding the 
inhabitants obstinate ih refusing to admit' him, and be- 
ing unprovided with artiHery to force an entrance, he 
r^sdved to continue befc^ it until possessed of a suffi- 
cieni force to make a farther progress into the kingdom; 
III the mean time Henry, being informed of his landing 
and his designs^ expressed great joy upon the occasion^ 
dieclaring that he should now have the pleasure of an 
interview with a person whom he had long wished tOi 
aee# All the courtiers, sensible of Perkiti*s desperate- 
situation) and the general suspicion thafe was (^ their 
own fidelity, prepared themselves toassii^t the king 
with great alacrity. The lords d*Aubigni- and^Brdk^ 
the e^ri of DevQRshire, and the duke of Buckingham^ 
appeared i^ the head of their respective f<»ces, and 
8eeqA^d eageff for- an opportunity o& displaying th^ 
OMiage an^ loyatty; Ferkin, being> informed of these^ 



Ifreat pr^paratioDfii, broke lUp the siqge of Bxeter, and 
retired to Taunton. His foUoi^viars by vthvs time amount- 
jed to seven thousand men^ and appeared ready to de- 
fend his cause: but his heart failed him ; and, instead 
of bringing t^iem into the field, he pri«:ately deserted 
them, and took sanctuary in the monastery of JBeauUeu 
in the New Forest. His wretched adherents, left to 
the kvA^s mercy y found him still wUling to pardon ; 
and, except a;few of the rii^4eaders, none were treat- 
ed with capital severity. The lady Catharine Gordon^ 
wife to Perkin, fell into the conqueror's hands, and was 
treated by him with all the lenity due to her; sex and 
quality. She was placed in a reputable station near 
the person of the queen, and a pension was assigned to 
her, which she. enjoyed till her death. But the manner 
in which Perkin himself was to be treated appeared 
more doubtful. At first it was suggested by some that 
he should be taken forcibly from the sanctuary to which 
he had fled^ and made a ^public exaniple; but Henry 
thought that. milder methods would answer as ^well. He 
therefore employed some persons to treat with Perkin, 
and to pervade him, under promise .of a pardon, to de- 
liver .himself iip to justice, and .to confess and explain 
all the circumstances of ^his imposture* His afiairs be- 
ing aHQg!$tber desperate, he rembr^ced tiie king's off&i^ 
without hesitation, and quitted the sanetuaiy. Henry 
being desirous of seeing hint, he was brought to court, 
and condueted through the streets of XA>ndon in aikind 
of mo<& taium^ph, amidst the ^derisioBr and insults of the 
populace, whieh he bore with 'the most, dignified .resig- 
nation. iHe w;as.then compelled to *$ign ^^confession of 
his f(Nrmer life and conduct;, wMoh was printed and dis- 
persed: throughout the kingdom ; but it was so defect- 
ive and contradictory, tbtttandlead ^of le^plaining the 
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pretended imposture, it left it still more doubtful than 
before ; and this youth's real pretensions are to this 

A. D. verj day an object of dispute among the learned. 

1498, However, though his life was granted him, he 
was still detained in custody, and keepers were appoint- 
ed to watch over his conduct. But his impatience of 
any confinement could not be controlled ; he broke 
loose from his keepers, and, flying to the sanctuary of 
Shene, put himself in the hands of the prior of that 
monastery. He was again prevailed on to trust him- 
tself to the king's mercy ; but, in order to reduce him 
to the lowest state of contempt, he was set in the stocks 
at Westminster and Cheapside, and obliged to read 
aloud, in both places, the confession which had been 
formerly published in his name. From this place of 
scorn he was conveyed to the Tower, where it was 
thought the strength of his prison would be sufficient to 
restrain his restless, active disposition ; but nothing 
could repress his habits of inquietude. He had insi- 
nuated himself into the intimacy of four servants of the 
lieutenant of the Tower ; and by their means opened a 

A. p. correspondence with the unfortunate earl of 

1499- Warwick, who had been confined there for 
many years before, and kept in a state of utter igno- 
rance. In all probability Perkin <vas permitted to en- 
ter into this correspondence with him by the connivance 
of the king, who hoped that his enterprising genius, and 
insinuating address, would engage the simple Warwick 
in some project that would furnish a pretext for taking 
away their lives ; which accordingly happened. Per- 
kin tampered with the servants, who, it is said, agreed 
to murder their master, and thus seeure the gates of the 
Tower, hy which the prisoners might make their escape 
to some secure part of the kingdom. 
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That the danger might appear more imminent and 
pressings so as to justify the steps which Henry intend* 
ed to take, another disturbance was raised at the same 
time in Kent, where a young man, called Ralph Wil- 
ford, the son of a cordwainer, personated the earl of 
Warwick, under the conduct apd direction of one Pa- 
trick, an Augustine monk, who in his sermons exhorted 
the people to take arms in his favour. This friar, who 
had been used as a tool for the king's emissaries, was 
arrested, together with his pupil; and Wilford was 
hanged without ceremony, but the tutor obtained his 
pardon. This was the prelude to the fate of Parkin 
and the earl of Warwick ; the former of whom was 
tried at Westminster, and, being convicted on the evi- 
dence of the servants of the Tower, was hanged at 
Tyburn with John Walter, mayor of Cork, who had 
constantly adhered to his cause in all the vicissitudes of 
his fortune. Blewet and Astwood, two of the servants^ 
underwent the same fate ; but six other persons, con- 
demned as accomplices in the same conspiracy, were 
pai^doned. In a few days after Perkin's execution, the 
wretched earl of Warwick was tried by his peers ; and 
being convicted of high-treason, in consequence of 
pleading guilty to the arraignment, was beheaded on 
Tower Hill, and in him ended the last male branch of 
the bouse of Plantagenet. The deplorable end of this 
innocent nobleman, and the fate of Perkin, who, not- 
withstanding all that appeared against him, was, by the 
unprejudiced part of the nation, deemed the real son of 
king Edward, filled the whole kingdom with such aver- 
sion to the government of king Henry, that, to throw 
the odium fix)m himself, he was obliged to lay it to the 
account of his ally, Ferdinand of Arragon, who, he 
said, scrupled his alliance while any prince of the house 
of York remained alive. 
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Thene hod been hi^bevto lu^bing^ in thk Yeig^ai ?but 
flolfi, treMOQS, insarrect«>j)«;, impo8tiwes» aad <eHLecu- 
IMBS ; mii it is ^probable jthat Hein]f *s raevQxiky >pio« 
^aaeded from the continual alarms in which jbhey held 
Irini. It is certain that np puinoe ever laved :feace naane 
I3zan he ; and nmch of <the iU-wiU ^ his subjects ^irose 
fifam tins attempts to rq)ress their inclinatiws ior wiu*. 
The usual fore&ce to all bis ti^eaties was^ ^^ That whea 
Christ xRune into the worlds peace was smg ; and when 
bd went out of .the woiid^ peace ivms be^j^iea&ed." He 
liad n0 ambition to extend his pow^sr, exitepA only bj 
iareaties ;and rby iidsdom : by these he xendered hiaiself 
much more iormidable ito ^fais neaghliours than hSs 
pYedeeesBm*s had hj their viclifKries;; they -became ter» 
jdbte :to ti[ieir own subjects, he was {cye% idreaded bgr 
inlTal kings. 

iie ifai^ ri31 along two points ^principally m new ; aae 
;to repvess the ^nobility and dber^y, ^and the oth^ *0 
4salt ?and httUBmbe the .populace. From the amotion 
:aDd turkdeitee of the focmer, and &om the wretc^dr 
3U9SS and caredulity of the Jatter, aU the ioroubles in the 
tfoemer jreignshadttaken their ^orag^nal. In )the &u^ 
^timesy ^exreiy inobloman was possessed of a ^ceetmn num- 
rher tif jfiidgects^ over whom he had an ateolnterpcm^r,'; 
And, iu^onievery di^di^giKt, he wsasjaUelto iirfluenoe 
*hem to join in Ibis revolt or tdisobedience. Heni^, 
therefore, weely considesed, nhat ihe igimig tiiese ipeiUf 
-Ajvantseaipomer jof iselMng itfaeir estsiteii, uribich rbsfoEe 
itfais time*weate'jiHial£Qnahle, would groaJblyniieailseRiheir 
interest. tlKilih ^s vaew be proannsd an acat, % which 
Abe nobility ioeise ^indulged with a tpoarar ^ tdisposkg^ 
«r their estates ; « law ii^miely |Aeamig -to tike com- 
jfaons^ mnd mot ^disagreeable »«vto to ithe tnidiles, aizMe 
oldxy had thiis anitnmediBiae/reaoi^rasifQriSttpiib^^ 
taste for prodigality, and answofing ^im {demands »itf 
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4beir caBditors. 3?he Maw rencbed them in their poB- 
ierity 0kmei but .they wece too iguoFavX to^betaffiaotod 
by ^udi ilistont .distrefi^es. 

His oext achame .was to prevent their giving liresies 
to many ?h wdveds of thdbr dqpendents^ who were thus 
retained .to -senre their lqvd> and kept like the soldiers 
of a stainding actnjf to be ready at the command <of 
rtheir leader. By an act passed in this m\gn, no^ bat 
Hienial rsem/iaots were permitted to wfsar a liveery under 
severe peaaltises ; and this law was eafoorcad with ^the 
most punctual obsenrance. The king» one day ipayiqg 
a visit to the earl of Oxford, was entertained by him 
mth all ,poflfiBble s^endour and hospitality* When he 
WBsread^ to df^art, he saw ranged upon boiih sides a 
f^at number of men dressed up in very rich liveries> 
Apparently 'to do him honoun The king, swprised at 
such a number of servants, as he pretended to siif^se 
them^ asfaed dord Oxford ^whether .he eaterteioed ^udi a 
Jarge number of ^domesties ; to wtuch the emrl, not per- 
ceiving file (drift !of the question, replied that they iwexe 
only men 4vhiHii he ikept in pay to do him Jionour upon 
auch oecasiooa. At this the:king started baok, andsaid^ 
*• By my tfaith, jny lord, I Hiank you for your good 
icheer ; but I jmist not suffisr the Jaws to be broken in 
:my !^biz rmy attomey^general must taHc wit2i you>'^ 
Oxford is >»id to hai^ paid bo less than fifte<m*thousand 
marks ^as . a compenaation for his .offence* 

We hwe -aheady secq, in ^numeiious instances, what a 
perverted Mse ,waa made of monasteries, and other places 
appropriated to religious worship, by the number of 
^criminals ^who ibsmd sanctuary ^aiid {protection there. 
This -privily tAfd clergy assumed as th^ir imdcubted 
irigfat; aiidithMe spaces lof'pretonded^jsaais^ 
Jiecomeflhejabode'ofrmu^arim^ and coospicra- 
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tors- Witches and magidans were the only persons that 
were forbidden to avail themselves of the security these 
sanctuaries afforded ; and they whose crimes were only 
fictitious, were the only people who had not the benefit 
of such a retreat. Henry used all his interest with the 
pope to get these sanctuaries abolished ; but was not 
able to succeed. All that he could procure was, that if 
thieves, murderers, or robbers, registered as sanctuary 
men^ should sally out and commit fresh offences, and 
retreat again, in such cases, they might be taken out of 
the sanctuary, and delivered up to justice. 

Henry was not remiss in abridging the pope's power, 
while at the same time he professed the utmost submis- 
sion to his commands, and the greatest respect for the 
clergy. The pope at one time was so far imposed upon 
hy his seeming attachment to the church, that he even 
invited him to renew the crusades for recovering the 
Holy Land. Henry's answer deserves to be remem- 
bered. He assured his holiness that no prince in 
Christendom would be more forward to undertake so 
glorious and necessary an expedition ; but, as his domi- 
nions lay very distant from Constantinople, it would be 
better to apply to the Kings of France and Spain for 
their assistance ; and in the mean time he would go to 
their aid himself, as soon as all the differences between 
the Christian princes should be brought to an end. This 
was at once a polite refusal, and an oblique reproach. 

But while he thus employed his power in lowering 
the influence of the nobles and clergy, he was using 
every art to extend the privileges of the people. In 
former reigns they were sure to suffer, on whatever side 
they fought, when they were unsuccessful. This ren- 
dered each party desperate in a declared civil war, as 
no hopes of pardon remained^ and consequently terrible 
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slaughters were seen to ensue. He therefore procured 
an act, by which it was established, that na person 
should be impeached or sittainted for assisting the king 
for the time being, or, in other words, the sovereign 
who should be then actually in possession of the throne. 
This excellent statute served to rep'ress the desire of 
civil war, as many would naturally take arms in defence 
of that side on which they were certain of losing nothing 
by a defeat ; and numbers would serve to intimidate 
rebellion. Thus the common people, no longer main- 
tained in vicious idleness by their superiors, ware 
obliged to become industrious for their support. The 
nobility, instead of vying with each other iii the num- 
ber and boldness of their retainers, acquired by degrees 
a tnore civilised species of emulation ; and endeavoured 
to excel in the splendour and elegance of their equi- 
pages, houses, and tables. In fact, the king's greatest 
efforts were directed to promote trade and commerce, 
because this naturally introduced a spirit of liberty 
among the people, and disengaged them from all de- 
pendence, except upon the laws and the king. Before 
this great aera, all our towns owed their original to 
some strong castle in the neighbourhood, where some 
powerful lord generally resided. These were at once 
fortresses for protection, and prisons for all sorts of cri- 
minals. In this castle there was usually a garrison 
armed and provided, depending entirely on the noble- 
man*s support and assistance. To these seats of pro- 
tection, artificers, victuallers, and shop-keepers, natu- 
rally resorted, and settled on some adjacent spot to. fur- 
nish the lord and his attendants with all the necessaries 
they might require. The farmers also, and the husband- 
men in the neighbourhood, built their houses there, to 
be protected against the numerous gangs of robbers, 
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aaiied Hofaertsmen^ ilfiat hid themfldves in ^ihe woods 
^'Jiay^und infested (ihe open country by nig^t. Henry 
^endeMrenrediid'briiig'l^ tornis from sudi a neighbour- 
iioo^fhy tnTiting the iiihalntants to a more. commercial 
«ikiieliaa. He attempted, to teach them firugi^y, and a 
juit payment of debts^ by his own ^^lample; and never 
^oaoeiomitted ithe rights of vthe luerchant, in all his'trea- 
'litttfwith foreign*princes. 

^Bntjit must not be concealed, that^ £rom a long con- 
templation upon the relative advantages of monpy, he 
iSt .last:grew into a habit of considering it as valuaUe for 
itself ahme. As he grew oid, his avarice seemed to 
.poreponderate over his .ambition ; and the methods he 
4s9ok to increase his treasures cannot be Justified by bis 
jmost ardent admiiiers. He had found itwo .ministers, 
lEmpson and Dudley, perfectly qualified to second his 
avarioiotfs intentions. They weore ^hoth lawyers ; the 
«fiB8t of (mean rbirfh, :brutal mannens, and an.unrelentii^ 
^temper:; the second better born and better bred, but 
equdHy . severe anil inflexible. It ^was their usual prac- 
ftiee'to comniit, 3)y .indictment, such {persons to prison as 
iheyintradeddo oppress ; ^who oould rarelyi^ecover their 
.Iftarty^but bytpagring heavy fines, which were called 
snitigatioiis and compositions. By degrees, as the^mi- 
oilers became more hardened in oppression, the 'Very 
f&rtm of biw were omitted ; <they deteimined in a 
aunmiary wayvupon therproperties of the aul^ect, and 
(oonfiscated Dmr j^ffects to the royal tkrsasui^y. But the 
dbnef.in&lEumeBts of oppression ^employad l^ Empson 
and his associate werethe.penaL statutes, whish, wi&out 
ocoiMdcnration nf rank, quality, or tservicesi, were rigidly 
gnitfln ^sccution against ;all mien. 

InifliisiiaaBner^wasChe latter pa3rttsfith]s:aotive.nK)- 
JDSPdh^ aseign ^employ^ in «**>"a«^ ^ dtaengthen ihe 



peiwec of the crown, bjr amassing'moiiejy aiuiestandiDg: 
the po!»rer of the people. Me bad the sakii£lekioa aboufc 
that time, of comfdeting a mamage h^tmmn, Ar* a. m. 
thur, prinoe of Wales, aad the mfaata Csdtfaaciiie l^OSl* 
ofSpain^.whidihad been: projected and njqgotiatedjdiuB«>' 
ing the course: o£ seven yearsu But thisi manni^ pnovsc^ 
ill the events U0p(rosperou& The jwlv^ pxineas: skkt*- 
enedi and died m a few months after^. va^ imRh a^bl 
regretted by Iftie whole nation ; and ther piincessi ISBSL. 
wa&' obliged shovtLjn alteo td macrjr' l^s 9eQand:^soni Ebesajf^ 
who was coealedf prince of Walesi ih^ tibe loonr. cdP htt 
hcother. The prin^^ himself noade air tiss oppositioin 
which a jou^k undto twelye- j^as of s^wasicapaUsr 
oil but,, as l&e. king perdsted in his laesofaition^ tii9 
maniage was^ fay the p^pe^s dispemation^, diodly aftee 
solemnized. 

The magnificence' of these zmptiala woek soob after 
eclipsed bj the acddentaliamval ef theasohdidte Bfai* 
lip with Joan his oonsoirt. These personages had en&* 
bailed for Spmn during the w]nter,.iaQrdsrto4afc& the? 
advantage o£ an invitation from the Castiliinis,. wlw 
wished to confer the adminisfcretion upon' Pfaiiipi Meet^* 
ingy. however, wifb a violent tempest in. their, yeji^^ 
Uleywere oUiged to taloeshdterin Weymoitth^haribow^ 
where they were hohouraUy seceivad fay ar* Joim? 
Trenchard^ a: gentleman of . autfacdity: in the covaAytai 
CNffset. The king bdbag soon jn&ormed. of their a*i>«« 
amvid, saott the earl of AnindeL to ^compliment. 150& 
them on. their escape, and to inform, th^m that he in- 
tmded shortly paying them a visit in person. PMlipi 
feiffiw that this was but a. polite method of. detaining^ 
Imn ; and for the aidce of dispatch, he resolved to anti^. 
cipate Ins visdt,. and to have an^intenriew with> him afc[ 
Windsor. Henry^ xeoeived: himcwith; alt the^ magnifi^ 
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cence possible, and with all seaming cordiality ; bat rew 
solved to reimburse himself for the expense of his pa- 
geants, by advantages that would be more substan* 
tially conducive to his own interests and those of the 
nation. There had been some years before a plot car- 
ried on against him by the earl of Suffolk; for which 
sir James Ty rrel and sir James Windham had been con* 
demned and executed, while Suffolk^ the original con- 
triver^ had made his escape into the Low Countries, 
where he found protection from Philip. But he was 
now given up at Henry's request; and, being brought 
over to England, he was imprisoned in the Tower. A 
treaty of commerce was also agreed upon between the 
two sovereigns ; which was at that time of the greatest 
benefit to England, and continues to remain the ground- 
work of commercial treaties to this day. 

Henry, — having thus seen England in a great mea* 
sure civilized by his endeavours, his people paying their 
taxes without constraint, the nobles confessing a just 
subordination, the laws alone inflicting punishment, the 
towns beginning to live independent of the powerful, 
commerce every day increasing, the spirit of faction ex* 
tinguished, and foreigners either fearing England or seek- 
ing itis alliance,-*began to perceive the approaches of his 
end. He then resolved to reconcile himself to Heaven ; 
and, by distributing alms, founding religious houses, and 
granting a general pardon to all his subjects, to make an 
Apr. 21, atonement for the errors of his reign. It was 

1509. in this disposition that he died with the gout 
in the stomach, having lived fifty-two years, and reigned 
twenty-three. Since the times of Alfred, England had 
not seen such another king. He rendered his subjects 
powerful and happy, and wrought a greater change in 
the manners of the people than it was possible to sup- 
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pose could be effected in so short a time. If he had uny 
fault that deserves to be marked with reproach, it waa 
that, having begun his reign with ceconomy, as he grew 
old his desires seemed to change their object from the 
use of money to the pleasure of hoarding it. But he 
ought in this to be pardoned, as he only saved for the 
public ; the royfd coffers being then the only treasury of 
tlie state ; and in proportion to the king's finances, the 
public might be said to be either rich or indigent. 

About this time all Europe, as well as England^ 
seemed to rouse from the long lethargy in which it had 
continued for above twelve hundred years. France^ 
Spain, Portugal, and Sweden, enjoyed excellent mo* 
narchs, who encouraged and protected the rising arts, 
and spread the means of happiness. The Portuguese 
sailed round the Cape of Good Hope, under the com- 
mand of Vasquez de Gama; and the Spaniards, under 
the conduct of Columbus, had made the discovery of 
the new world of America. It was by accident only that 
Henry had not a considerable share in these great naval 
discoveries; for Columbus, after meeting with many 
repulses from the courts of Portugal and Spain, sent his 
brother Bartholomew into England, in order to explain 
his projects to the king, and to crave his protection for 
the execution of them. Henry invited Columbus to 
England: but his brother, in returning, being taken by 
pirates, was detained in his voyage; and Columbus, m 
the mean time, succeeding with Isabella, happily effect- 
ed his enterprise. Henry was not discouraged by this 
disappointment : he fitted out Sebastian Cabot, a Vene* 
tian, dwelling at Bristol, and sent him westward a. d. 
in search of new countries. This adventurer 1497* 
discovered the main land of America to the north; 
then sailed southward, along the coast, and discovered 
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NewfoftrndBand and other cmintiiesr; fmt rettrrned tritb- 
0ut making^ any settlemeiit. The king, soon after, ex- 
pended fourteen thousand pounds in hmlSi^ one ^p; 
cafied the Great Harry: This was, properly speaking, 
Hhe iirst ship in the English tuary. Before this period, 
when the king wanted a fleet, he had no other expedient 
but txy hire ships from fSte merchants. 
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